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BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

Green  rushes,  long  and  thick,  stand-  time  the  hawthorn  boughs  were  shaken 
ing  up  above  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  told  by  a  thrush.  These  lower  sprays  came 
the  hour  of  the  year  as  distinctly  as  the  down  in  among  the  grass,  and  leaves 
shadow  on  the  dial  the  hour  of  the  day.  and  grass  -  blades  touched.  Smooth 
Green  and  thick  and  sappy  to  the  touch,  round  stems  of  angelica,  big  as  a  gun- 
they  felt  like  summer,  soft  and  elastic,  barrel,  hollow  and  strong,  stood  on  the 
as  if  full  of  life,  mere  rushes  though  slope  of  the  mound,  their  tiers  of  well- 
they  were.  On  the  fingers  they  left  a  balanced  branches  rising  like  those  of 
green  scent  ;  rushes  have  a  separate  scent  a  tree.  Such  a  sturdy  growth  pushed 
of  green,  so,  too,  have  ferns,  very  back  the  ranks  of  hedge  parsley  in  full 
different  to  that  of  grass  or  leaves,  white  flower,  which  blocked  every 
Rfsing  from  brown  sheaths,  the  tall  avenue  and  winding  bird's-path  of  the 
stems  enlarged  a  little  in  the  middle,  bank.  But  the  “  gix,”  or  wild  parsnip, 
like  classical  columns,  and  heavy  with  reached  already  high  above  both,  and 
their  sap  and  freshness,  leaned  against  would  rear  its  fluted  stalk,  joint  on 
the  hawthorn  sprays.  From  the  earth  joint,  till  it  could  face  a  man.  Trees 
they  had  drawn  its  moisture,  and  made  they  were  to  the  lesser  birds,  not  even 
the  ditch  dry  ;  some  of  the  sweetness  ot  bending  if  perched  on  ;  but  though  so 
the  air  had  entered  into  their  fibres,  stout,  the  birds  did  not  place  their  nests 
and  the  rushes — the  common  rushes —  on  or  against  them.  Something  in  the 
were  full  of  beautiful  summer.  The  odor  of  these  umbelliferous  plants,  per- 
white  pollen  of  early  grasses  growing  haps,  is  not  quite  liked  ;  if  brushed  or 
on  the  edge  was  dusted  from  them  each  bruised  they  give  out  a  ^bitter  greenish 
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scent.  Under  their  cover,  well  shaded 
and  hidden,  birds  build,  but  not  against 
or  on  the  stems,  though  they  will  affix 
their  nests  to  much  less  certain  supports. 
With  the  grasses  that  overhung  the  edge, 
with  the  rushes  in  the  ditch  itself,  and 
these  great  plants  on  the  mound,  the 
whole  hedge  was  wrapped  and  thickened. 
No  cunning  of  glance  could  see  through 
it  ;  it  would  have  needed  a  ladder  to  help 
any  one  look  over. 

It  was  between  the  May  and  the  June 
roses.  The  May  bloom  had  fallen,  and 
among  the  hawthorn  boughs  were  the 
little  green  bunches  that  would  feed  the 
red-wings  in  autumn.  High  up  the  briers 
had  climbed,  straight  and  towering  while 
there  was  a  thorn  or  an  ash  sapling,  or 
a  yellow-green  willow,  to  uphold  them, 
and  then  curving  over  toward  the 
meadow.  The  buds  were  on  them,  but 
not  yet  open  ;  it  was  between  the  May 
and  the  rose. 

As  the  wind,  wandering  over  the 
sea,  takes  from  each  wave  an  invisible 
portion,  and  brings  to  those  on  shore 
the  ethereal  essence  of  ocean,  so  the  air 
lingering  among  the  woods  and  hedges — 
green  waves  and  billows — became  full 
of  fine  atoms  of  summer.  Swept  from 
notched  hawthorn  leaves,  broad-topped 
’k  leaves,  narrow  ash  sprays  and  oval 
willows  ;  from  vast  elm  cliffs  and  sharp- 
taloned  brambles  under  ;  brushed  from 
the  waving  grasses  and  stiffening  com, 
the  dust  of  the  sunshine  was  borne 
along  and  breathed.  Steeped  in  flower 
and  pollen  to  the  music  of  bees. and 
birds,  the  stream  of  the  atmosphere 
became  a  living  thing.  It  was  life  to 
breathe  it,  for  the  air  itself  was  life. 
The  strength  of  the  earth  went  up 
through  the  leaves  into  the  wind.  Fed 
thus  on  the  food  of  the  Immortals,  the 
heart  opened  to  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  summer — to  the  broad  horizon  afar, 
down  to  the  minutest  creature  in  the 
grass,  up  to  the  highest  swallow.  Winter 
shows  us  Matter  in  its  dead  form,  like 
the  primary  rocks,  like  granite  and 
basalt — clear  but  cold  and  frozen  crys¬ 
tal.  Summer  shows  us  Matter  changing 
into  life,  sap  rising  from  the  earth 
through  a  million  tubes,  the  alchemic 
power  of  light  entering  the  solid  oak  ; 
and  see  !  it  bursts  forth  in  countless 
leaves.  Living  things  leap  in  the  grass, 
living  things  drift  upon  the  air,  living 


things  are  coming  forth  to  breathe  in 
every  hawthorn  bush.  No  longer  does 
the  immense  weight  of  Matter — the 
dead,  the  crystallized — press  ponderous¬ 
ly  on  the  thinking  mind.  The  whole 
office  of  Matter  is  to  feed  life — to  feed 
the  green  rushes,  and  the  roses  that  are 
about  to  be  ;  to  feed  the  swallows 
above,  and  us  that  wander  beneath 
them.  So  much  greater  is  this  green 
and  common  rush  than  all  the  Alps. 

Fanning  so  swiftly,  the  wasp’s  wings 
are  but  just  visible  as  he  passes  ;  did  he 
pause,  the  light  would  be  apparent 
through  their  texture.  On  the  wings  of 
the  dragon  fly  as  he  hovers  an  instant 
before  he  darts  there  is  a  prismatic 
gleam.  These  wing  textures  are  even 
more  delicate  than  the  minute  filaments 
on  a  swallow's  quill,  more  delicate  than 
the  pollen  of  a  flower.  They  are  formed 
of  matter  indeed,  but  how  exquisitely  it 
is  resolved  into  the  means  and  organs 
of  life  !  Though  not  often  consciously 
recognized,  perhaps  this  is  the  great 
pleasure  of  summer,  to  watch  the  earth, 
the  dead  particles,  resolving  themselves 
into  the  living  case  of  life,  to  see  the 
seed-leaf  push  aside  the  clod  and  be¬ 
come  by  degrees  the  perfumed  flower. 
From  the  tiny  mottled  egg  come  the 
wings  that  by  and  by  shall  pass  the 
immense  sea.  It  is  in  this  marvellous 
transformation  of  clods  and  cold  matter 
into  living  things  that  the  joy  and  the 
hope  of  summer  reside.  F>ery  blade 
of  grass,  each  leaf,  each  separate  floret 
and  petal  is  an  inscription  speaking  of 
hope.  Consider  the  grasses  and  the 
oaks,  the  swallows,  the  sweet  blue 
butterfly — they  are  one  and  all  a  sign 
and  token  showing  before  our  eyes 
earth  made  into  life.  So  that  my  hope 
becomes  as  broad  as  the  horizon  afar, 
reiterated  by  every  leaf,  sung  on  every 
bough,  reflected  in  the  gleam  of  every 
flower.  There  is  so  much  for  us  yet  to 
come,  so  much  to  be  gathered,  and 
enjoyed.  Not  for  you  or  me,  now,  but 
for  our  race,  who  will  ultimately  use 
this  magical  secret  for  their  happiness. 
Earth  holds  secrets  enough  to  give  them 
the  life  of  the  fabled  Immortals.  My 
heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the 
belief  that  ultimately  the  sunshine  and 
the  summer,  the  flowers  and  the  azure 
sky,  shall  become,  as  it  were,  interwoven 
into  man’s  existence.  He  shall  take 
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from  all  their  beauty  and  enjoy  their 
glory.  Hence  it  is  that  a  flower  is  to 
me  so  much  more  than  stalk  and  petals. 
When  I  look  in  the  glass  I  see  that 
every  line  in  my  face  means  pessimism  ; 
but  in  spite  of  my  face — that  is,  my 
experience — I  remain  an  optimist.  Time 
with  an  unsteady  hand  has  etched  thin 
crooked  lines,  and,  deepening  the  hol¬ 
lows,  has  cast  the  original  expression 
into  shadow.  Pain  and  .sorrow  flow  over 
us  with  little  ceasing,  as  the  sea-hoofs 
beat  on  the  beach.  Let  us  not  look  at 
ourselves  but  onward,  and  take  strength 
from  the  leaf  and  the  signs  of  the  field. 
He  is  indeed  despicable  who  cannot 
look  onward  to  the  ideal  life  of  man. 
Not  to  do  so  is  to  deny  our  birthright 
of  mind. 

The  long  grass  flowing  toward  the 
hedge  has  reared  in  a  wave  against  it. 
Along  the  hedge  it  is  higher  and  greener, 
and  rustles  into  the  very  bushes.  There 
IS  a  mark  only  now  where  the  footpath 
was  ;  it  passed  close  to  the  hedge,  but 
its  place  is  traceable  only  as  a  groove  in 
the  sorrel  and  seed-tops.  Though  it  has 
quite  filled  the  path,  the  grass  there 
cannot  send  its  tops  so  high  ;  it  has  left 
a  winding  crease.  By  the  hedge  here 
stands  a  moss-grown  willow,  and  its 
slender  branches  extend  over  the  sward. 
Beyond  it  is  an  oak,  just  apart  from  the 
bushes  ;  then  the  ground  gently  rises, 
and  an  ancient  pollard  ash,  hollow  and 
black  inside,  guards  an  open  gateway 
like  a  low  tower.  The  different  tone  of 
green  shows  that  the  hedge  is  there  of 
nut-trees  ;  but  one  great  hawthorn 
spreads  out  in  a  semicircle  roofing  the 
grass  which  is  yet  more  verdant  in  the 
still  pool  (as  it  were)  under  it.  Next  a 
corner,  more  oaks,  and  a  chestnut  in 
bloom.  Returning  to  the  spot  an  old 
apple-tree  stands  right  out  in  the 
meadow  like  an  island.  There  seemed 
just  now  the  tiniest  twinkle  of  move¬ 
ment  by  the  rushes,  but  it  was  lost 
among  the  hedge  parsley.  Among  the 
gray  leaves  of  the  willow  there  is  another 
flit  of  motion  ;  and  visible  now  against 
the  sky  there  is  a  little  brown  bird,  not 
to  be  distinguished  at  the  moment  from 
the  many  other  little  brown  birds  that 
are  known  to  be  about.  He  got  up  into 
the  willow  from  the  hedge  parsley  some¬ 
how,  without  being  seen  to  climb  or  fly. 
Suddenly  he  crosses  to  the  tops  of  the 


hawthorn  and  immediately  flings  himself 
up  into  the  air  a  yard  or  two,  his  wings 
and  ruffled  crest  making  a  ragged  out¬ 
line  ;  jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  as  if  it  were  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  keep  even 
at  that  height.  He  scolds,  and  twitters, 
and  chirps,  and  all  at  once  sinks  like  a 
stone  into  the  hedge  and  out  of  sight  as  a 
stone  into  a  pond.  It  is  a  whitethroat  ; 
his  nest  is  deep  in  the  parsley  and  nettles. 
Presently  he  will  go  out  to  the  island 
apple-tree  and  back  again  in  a  minute 
or  two  ;  the  pair  of  them  are  so  fond  of 
each  other’s  affectionate  company  they 
cannot  remain  apart. 

Watching  the  line  of  the  hedge,  about 
every  two  minutes,  either  near  at  hand 
or  yonder  a  bird  darts  out  just  at  the 
level  of  the  grass,  hovers  a  second  with 
laboring  wings,  and  returns  as  swiftly 
to  the  cover.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fly¬ 
catcher,  sometimes  a  greenfinch,  or 
chaffinch,  now  and  then  a  robin,  in 
one  place  a  shrike,  perhaps  another  is  a 
redstart.  They  are  flyfishing  all  of  them, 
seizing  insects  from  the  sorrel  tips  and 
grass,  as  the  kingfisher  takes  a  roach 
from  the  water.  A  blackbird  slips  up 
into  the  oak  and  a  do/e  descends  in  the 
corner  by  the  chestnut  tree.  But  these 
are  not  visible  together,  only  one  at  a 
time  and  with  intervals.  The  larger 
part  of  the  life  of  the  hedge  is  out  of 
sight.  All  the  thrush-fledglings,  the 
young  blackbirds,  and  finches  are  hid¬ 
den,  most  of  them  on  the  mound  among 
the  ivy,  and  parsley,  and  rough  grasses, 
protected  too  by  a  roof  of  brambles. 
The  nests  that  still  have  eggs  are  not, 
like  the  nests  of  the  early  days  of  April, 
easily  found  ;  they  are  deep  down  in 
the  tangled  herbage  by  the  shore  of  the 
ditch,  or  far  inside  the  thorny  thickets 
which  then  looked  mere  bushes,  and  are 
now  so  broad.  Landrails  are  running 
in  the  grass  concealed  as  a  man  would 
be  in  a  wood  ;  they  have  nests  and  eggs 
on  the  ground  for  which  you  may  search 
in  vain  till  the  mowers  come.  Up  in 
the  comer  a  fragment  of  white  fur  and 
marks  of  scratching  show  where  a  doe 
has  been  preparing  for  a  litter.  Some 
well-trodden  runs  lead  from  mound  to 
mound  ;  they  are  sandy  near  the  hedge 
where  the  particles  have  been  carried 
out  adhering  to  the  rabbits’  feet  and 
fur.  A  crow  rises  lazily  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  field,  and  perches  in  the 
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chestnut.  His  presence,  too,  was  un¬ 
suspected.  He  is  there  by  far  too  fre¬ 
quently.  At  this  season  the  crows  arc 
always  in  the  mowing  grass,  searching 
about,  stalking  in  winding  tracks  from 
furrow  to  furrow,  picking  up  aii  egg 
here  and  a  foolish  fledgling  that  has 
wandered  from  the  mound  yonder. 
Very  likely  there  may  be  a  moorhen  or 
two  slipping  about  under  cover  of  the 
long  grass  ;  thus  hidden  they  can  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  flags  and  wander  a 
distance  from  the  brook.  So  that  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  grass  and  under 
the  screen  of  the  leaves  there  are  ten 
times  more  birds  than  are  seen. 

Besides  the  singing  and  calling,  there 
is  a  peculiar  sound  which  is  only  heard 
in  summer.  Waiting  quietly  to  discover 
what  birds  are  about,  I  become  aware 
of  a  sound  in  the  very  air.  It  is  not 
the  midsummer  hum  which  will  soon  be 
heard  over  the  heated  hay  in  the  valley 
and  over  the  cooler  hills  alike.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  called  a  hum,  and  does 
but  just  tremble  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
hearing.  If  the  branches  wave  and 
rustle  they  overbear  it  ;  the  burr  of  a 
passing  bee  is  so  much  louder  it  over¬ 
comes  all  of  it  that  is  in  the  whole  field. 

I  cannot  define  it,  except  by  calling  the 
hours  of  winter  to  mind — they  are  silent  ; 
you  hear  a  branch  crack  or  creak  as  it 
rubs  another  in  the  wood,  you  hear  the 
hoar  frost  crunch  on  the  grass  beneath 
your  feet,  but  the  air  is  without  sound 
itself.  The  sound  of  summer  is  every¬ 
where — in  the  passing  breeze,  in  the 
hedge,  in  the  broad-branching  trees,  in 
the  grass  as  it  swings  ;  all  the  myriad 
particles  that  together  make  the  summer 
varied  are  in  motion.  The  sap  moves 
in  the  trees,  the  pollen  is  pushed  out 
from  grass  and  flower,  and  yet  again 
these  acres  and  acres  of  leaves  and 
square  miles  of  grass  blades — for  they 
would  cover  acres  and  square  miles  if 
reckoned  edge  to  edge — are  drawing 
their  strength  from  the  atmosphere. 
Exceedingly  minute  as  these  vibrations 
must  be,  their  numbers  perhaps  may 
give  them  a  volume  almost  reaching  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  power  of  the  ear. 
Besides  the  quivering  leaf,  the  swinging 
grass,  the  fluttering  bird’s  wing,  and  the 
thousand  oval  membranes  which  in¬ 
numerable  insects  whirl  about,  a  faint 
resonance  seems  to  come  from  the  very 


earth  itself.  The  fervor  of  the  sun¬ 
beams  descending  in  a  tidal  flood  rings 
on  the  strung  harp  of  earth.  It  is  this 
exquisite  undertone,  heard  and  yet  un¬ 
heard,  which  brings  the  mind  into  sweet 
accordance  with  the  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment  of  nature. 

By  the  apple-tree  there  is  a  low  bank, 
where  the  grass  is  less  tall  and  admits 
the  heat  direct  to  the  ground  ;  here 
there  are  blue  flowers — bluer  than  the 
wings  of  my  favorite  butterflies — with 
w’hite  centres  —  the  lovely  bird’s-eyes, 
or  veronica.  The  violet  and  cowslip, 
bluebell  and  rose,  are  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  :  the  veronica  is  overlooked.  The 
ploughboys  know  it,  and  the  wayside 
children,  the  mower  and  those  who 
linger  in  fields,  but  few  else.  Brightly 
blue  and  surrounded  by  greenest  grass, 
imbedded  in  and  all  the  more  blue  for 
the  shadow  of  the  grass,  these  growing 
butterflies’  wings  draw  to  themselves  the- 
sun.  From  this  island  I  look  down  into 
the  depth  of  the  grasses.  Red  sorrel 
spires — deep  drinkers  of  reddest  sun 
wine — stand  the  boldest,  and  in  their 
numbers  threaten  the  buttercups.  To 
these  in  the  distance  they  give  the 
gypsy-gold  tint — the  reflection  of  fire  on 
plates  of  the  precious  metal.  It  will 
show  even  on  a  ring  by  firelight  ;  blood 
in  the  gold,  they  say.  Gather  the  open 
marguerite  daisies,  and  they  seem  large 
— so  wide  a  disk,  such  fingers  of  rays  ; 
but  in  the  grass  their  size  is  toned  by 
so  much  green.  Clover  heads  of  horvey 
lurk  in  the  bunches  and  by  the  hidden 
footpath.  Like  clubs  from  Polynesia 
the  tips  of  the  grasses  are  varied  in 
shape,  some  tend  to  a  point— the  fox¬ 
tails — some  are  hard  and  cylindrical  ; 
others,  avoiding  the  club  shape,  put  forth 
the  slenderest  branches  with  fruit  of 
seed  at  the  ends,  which  tremble  as  the 
air  goes  by.  Their  stalks  are  ripening 
and  becoming  of  the  color  of  hay  while 
yet  the  long  blades  remain  green.  Each 
kind  is  repeated  a  hundred  times,  the 
foxtails  are  succeeded  by  foxtails,  the 
narrow  blades  by  narrow  blades,  but 
never  become  monotonous  ;  sorrel  stands 
by  sorrel,  daisy  flowers  by  daisy.  This 
bed  of  veronica  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
apple  has  a  whole  handful  of  flowers,  and 
yet  they  do  not  weary  the  eye.  Oak 
follows  oak  and  elm  ranks  with  elm, 
but  the  woodlands  are  pleasant ;  how- 
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ever  many  times  reduplicated,  their 
beauty  only  increases.  So,  too,  the 
summer  days  ;  the  sun  rises  on  the 
same  grasses  and  green  hedges,  there 
is  the  same  blue  sky,  but  did  we  ever 
have  enough  of  them  ?  No,  not  in  a 
hundred  years  !  There  seems  always 
a  depth,  somewhere,  unexplored,  a 
thicket  that  has  not  been  seen  through, 
a  comer  full  of  ferns,  a  quaint  old 
hollow  tree,  which  may  give  us  some¬ 
thing.  Bees  go  by  me  as  I  stand  under 
the  apple,  but  they  pass  on  for  the  most 
part  bound  on  a  long  journey,  across  to 
the  clover  fields  or  up  to  the  thyme 
lands  ;  only  a  few  go  down  into  the 
mowing  grass.*  The  hive  bees  are  the 
most  impatient  of  insects  ;  they  cannot 
bear  to  entangle  their  wings  beating 
against  grasses  or  boughs.  Not  one 
will  enter  a  hedge.  They  like  an  open 
and  level  surface,  places  •  cropped  by 
sheep,  the  sward  by  the  roadside,  fields 
of  clover,  where  the  flower  is  not  deep 
under  grass. 

It  is  the  patient  humble  bee  that  ^oes 
down  into  the  forest  of  the  mowing  grass. 
If  enAngled,  the  humble  bee  climbs  up  a 
sorrel  stem  and  takes  wing,  without  any 
sign  of  annoyance.  His  broad  back  with 
tawny  bar  buoyantly  glides  over  the  gold¬ 
en  buttercups.  He  hums  to  himself  as  he 
goes,  so  happy  is  he.  He  knows  no  skep, 
no  cunning  work  in  glass  receives  his 
labor,  no  artificial  saccharine  aids  him 
when  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  cold, 
there  is  no  step  to  his  house  that  he 
may  alight  in  comfort  ;  the  way  is  not 
made  clear  for  him  that  he  may  start 
straight  for  the  flowers,  nor  are  any 
sown  for  him.  He  has  no  shelter  if  the 
storm  descends  suddenly  ;  he  has  no 
dome  of  twisted  straw  well  thatched  and 
tiled  to  retreat  to.  The  butcher-bird, 
with  a  Peak  like  a  crooked  iron  nail, 
drives  him  to  the  ground,  and  leaves 
him  pierced  with  a  thorn  ;  but  no  hail 
of  shot  revenges  his  tortures.  The  grass 
stiffens  at  nightfall  (in  autumn),  and  he 
must  creep  whew  he  may,  if  possibly  he 
may  escape  the  frost.  No  one  cares  for 
the  humble  bee.  But  down  to  the 
flowering  nettle  in  the  mossy- sided  ditch, 
up  into  the  tall  elm,  winding  in  and  out 
and  round  the  branched  buttercups, 
along  the  banks  of  the  brook,  far  inside 
the  deepest  wood,  away  he  wanders  and 
despises  nothing.  His  nest  is  under 


the  rough  grasses  and  the  mosses  of 
the  mound,  a  mere  tunnel  beneath  the 
fibres  and  matted  surface.  The  haw¬ 
thorn  overhangs  it,  the  fern  grows  by, 
red  mice  rustle  past.  It  thunders,  and 
the  great  oak  trembles  ;  the  heavy  rain 
drops  through  the  treble  roof  of  oak  and 
hawthorn  and  fern.  Under  the  arched 
branches  the  lightning  plays  along, 
swiftly  to  and  fro,  or  seems  to,  like 
the  swish  of  a  whip,  a  yellowish-red 
against  the  green  ;  a  boom  !  a  crackle 
as  if  a  tree  fell  from  the  sky.  The 
thick  grasses  are  bowed,  the  white  florets 
of  the  wild  parsley  are  beaten  down, 
the  rain  hurls  itself,  and  suddenly  a 
fierce  blast  tears  the  green  oak  leaves 
and  whirls  them  out  into  the  fields  ;  but 
the  humble  bee’s  home,  under  moss  and 
matted  fibres,  remains  uninjured.  His 
house  at  the  root  of  the  king  of  trees 
like  a  cave  in  the  rock,  is  safe.  The 
storm  passes  and  the  sun  comes  out,  the 
air  is  the  sweeter  and  the  richer  for 
the  rain,  like  verse  with  a  rhyme  ;  there 
will  be  more  honey  in  the  flowers. 
Humble  he  is,  but  wild  ;  always  in  the 
field,  the  wood  ;  always  by  the  banks 
and  thickets  ;  always  wild  and  humming 
to  his  flowers.  Therefore  I  like  the 
humble  bee,  being,  at  heart  at  least, 
forever  roaming  among  the  woodlands 
and  the  hills  and  by  the  brooks.  In 
such  quick  summer  storms  the  light¬ 
ning  gives  the  impression  of  being  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  zigzag  paths 
traced  on  the  autumn  sky.  The  electric 
cloud  seems  almost  level  with  the  ground 
and  the  livid  flame  to  rush  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  boughs  as  the  little  bats  do 
in  the  evening. 

Caught  by  such  a  cloud,  I  have  stayed 
under  thick  larches  at  the  edge  of 
plantations.  They  are  no  shelter,  but 
conceal  one  perfectly.  The  wood  pig¬ 
eons  come  home  to  their  nest-trees  ;  in 
larches  they  seem  to  have  permanent 
nests,  almost  like  rooks.  Kestrels,  too, 
come  home  to  the  wood.  Pheasants 
crow,  but  not  from  fear — from  defiance  ; 
in  fear  they  scream.  The  boom  startles 
them,  and  they  instantly  defy  the  sky. 
The  rabbits  quietly  feed  on  out  in  the 
field  between  the  thistles  and  rushes 
that  so  often  grow  in  woodside  pastures, 
quietly  hopping  to  their  favorite  places, 
utterly  heedless  how  heavy  the  echoes 
may  be  in  the  hollows  of  the  wooded 
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hills.  Till  the  rain  comes  they  take  no 
heed  whatever,  but  then  make  for 
shelter.  Blackbirds  often  make  a  good 
deal  of  noise  ;  but  the  soft  turtle-doves 
coo  gently,  let  the  lightning  be  as  savage 
as  it  will.  Nothing  has  the  least  fear. 
Man  alone,  more  senseless  than  a 
pigeon,  put  a  god  in  vapor  ;  and  to 
this  day,  though  the  printing  press  has 
set  a  foot  on  every  threshold,  numbers 
bow  the  knee  when  they  hear  the  roar 
the  timid  dove  does  not  heed.  So 
trustful  are  the  doves,  the  squirrels,  the 
birds  of  the  branches,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  field.  Under  their  tuition  let  us 
rid  ourselves  of  mental  terrors,  and  face 
death  itself  as  calmly  as  they  do  the 
livid  lightning  ;  so  trustful  and  so  con¬ 
tent  with  their  fate,  resting  in  themselves 
and  unappalled.  If  but  by  reason  and 
will  I  could  reach  the  godlike  calm  and 
courage  of  what  we  so  thoughtlessly  call 
the  timid  turtle-dove,  I  should  lead  a 
nearly  perfect  life. 

The  bark  of  the  ancient  apple-tree 
under  which  I  have  been  standing  is 
shrunken  like  iron  which  has  been 
heated  and  let  cool  round  the  rim  of 
a  wheel.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
horses  have  rubbed  against  it  while 
feeding  in  the  aftermath.  The  scales 
of  the  bark  are  gone  or  smoothed  down 
and  level,  so  that  insects  have  no  hiding- 
place.  There  are  no  crevices  for  them, 
the  horsehairs  that  were  caught  any¬ 
where  have  been  carried  away  by  birds 
for  their  nests.  The  trunk  is  smooth 
and  columnar,  hard  as  iron.  A  hundred 
times  the  mowing  grass  has  grown  up 
around  it,  the  birds  have  built  their 
nests,  the  butterflies  fluttered  by,  and 
the  acorns  dropped  from  the  oaks.  It 
is  a  long,  long  time,  counted  by  arti¬ 
ficial  hours  or  by  the  seasons,  but  it  is 
longer  still  in  another  way.  The  green¬ 
finch  in  the  hawthorn  yonder  has  been 
there  since  I  came  out,  and  all  the  time 
has  been  happily  talking  to  his  love. 
He  has  left  the  hawthorn  indeed,  but 
only  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  fetch  a  few 
seeds,  and  comes  back  each  time  more 
full  of  song-talk  than  ever.  He  notes 
no  slow  movement  of  the  oak’s  shadow 
on  the  grass  ;  it  is  nothing  to  him  and 
his  lady  dear  that  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
his  nest,  is  crossing  from  one  great 
bough  of  the  oak  to  another.  The  dew 
even  in  the  deepest  and  most  tangled 


grass  has  long  since  been  dried,  and 
some  of  the  flowers  that  close  at  noon 
will  shortly  fold  their  petals.  The 
morning  airs,  which  breathe  so  sweetly, 
come  less  and  less  frequently  as  the 
heat  increases.  Vanishing  from  the  sky, 
the  last  fragments  of  cloud  have  left  an 
untarnished  azure.  Many  times  the 
bees  have  returned  to  the  hives,  and 
thus  the  index  of  the  day  advances.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  greenfinches  ;  all  their 
thoughts  are  in  their  song-talk.  The 
sunny  moment  is  to  them  all  in  all.  So 
deeply  are  they  rapt  in  it  that  they  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  moment  or  a 
year.  There  is  no  clock  for  feeling,  for 
joy,  for  love.  And  with*  all  their  mo¬ 
tions  and  stepping  from  bough  to  bough, 
they  are  not  restless  ;  they  have  so  much 
time,  you  see.  So,  too,  the  whitethroat 
in  the  wild  parsley  ;  so,  too,  the  thrush 
that  just  n«w  peered  out  and  partly 
fluttered  his  wings  as  he  stood  to  look. 
A  butterfly  comes  and  stays  on  a  leaf — 
a  leaf  much  warmed  by  the  sun — and 
shqts  his  wings.  In  a  minute  he  opens 
them,  shuts  them  again,  half  wheels 
round,  and  by  and  by — just  wlten  he 
chooses,  and  not  before — floats  away. 
The  flowers  open,  and  remain  open  for 
hours,  to  the  sun.  Hastelessness  is  the 
only  word  one  can  make  up  to  describe 
it ;  there  is  much  rest,  but  no  haste. 
Each  moment,  as  with  the  greenfinches, 
is  so  full  of  life  that  it  seems  so  long 
and  so  sutficient  in  itself.  Not  only 
the  days,  but  life  itself  lengthens  in 
summer.  I  would  spread  abroad  my 
arms  and  gather  more  of  it  to  me,  could 
I  do  so. 

All  the  procession  of  living  and  grow¬ 
ing  things  passes.  The  grass  stands  up 
taller  and  still  taller,  the  sheaths  open, 
and  the  stalk  arises,  the  pollen  clings 
till  the  breeze  sweeps  it.  The  bees  rush 
past,  and  the  resolute  wasps  ;  the  hum¬ 
ble  bees,  whose  weight  swings  them 
along.  About  the  oaks  and  maples  the 
brown  chafers  swarm,  and  the  fern-owls 
at  dusk,  and  the  blackbirds  and  jays  by 
day,  cannot  reduce  their  legions  while 
they  last.  Yellow  butterflies,  and  white, 
broad  red  admirals,  and  sweet  blues  ; 
think  of  the  kingdom  of  flowers  which 
is  theirs  !  Heavy  moths  burring  at  the 
edge  of  the  copse  ;  green,  and  red,  and 
gold  flies  ;  gnats,  like  smoke,  around 
the  tree  tops  ;  midges  so  thick  over  the 
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brook,  as  if  you  could  haul  a  net  full ; 
tiny  leaping  creatures  in  the  gra.ss ; 
bronze  beetles  across  the  path  ;  blue 
dragonflies  pondering  on  cool  leaves  of 
water-plantain.  Blue  jays  flitting,  a 
magpie  drooping  across  from  elm  to 
elm  ;  young  rooks  that  have  escaped 
the  hostile  shot  blundering  up  into  the 
branches  ;  missel  thrushes  leading  their 
fledglings,  already  strong  on  the  wing, 
from  field  to  field.  An  egg  here  on  the 
sward  dropped  by  a  starling  ;  a  red 
ladybird  creeping,  tortoise-like,  up  a 
green  fern  frond.  Finches  undulating 
through  the  air,  shooting  themselves 
with  closed  wings,  and  linnets  happy 
with  their  young. 

Golden  dandelion  disks — gold  and 
orange — of  a  hue  more  beautiful,  I 
think,  than  the  higher  and  more  visible 
buttercup.  A  blackbird  gleaming,  so 
black  is  he,  splashing  in  the  runlet  of 
water  across  the  gateway.  A  ruddy  king¬ 
fisher  swiftly  drawing  himself,  as  you 
might  draw  a  stroke  with  a  pencil,  over 
the  surface  of  the  yellow  buttercups,  and 
away  above  the  hedge.  Hart’s-tongue 
fern,  thick  with  green,  so  green  as  to 
be  thick  with  its  color,  deep  in  the  ditch 
under  the  shady  hazel  boughs.  White 
meadow-sweet  lifting  its  tiny  florets,  and 
black  flowered  sedges.  You  must  push 
through  the  reed  grass  to  find  the  sword 
flags  ;  the  stout  willow  herbs  will  not  be 
trampled  down,  but  resist  the  foot  like 
underwood.  Pink  lychnis  flowers  be¬ 
hind  the  withy-stoles,  and  little  black 
moorhens  swim  away,  as  you  gather  it, 
after  their  mother,  who  has  dived  under 
the  water-grass,  and  broken  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  duckweed.  Yellow  loose¬ 
strife  is  rising,  thick  comfrey  stands  at 
the  very  edge  ;  the  sandpipers  run  where 
the  shore  is  free  from  bushes.  Back  by 
the  underwood  the  prickly  and  repellent 
brambles  will  presently  present  us  with 
fruit.  For  the  squirrels  the  nuts  are 
forming,  green  beechmast  is  there — 
green  wedges  under  the  spray  ;  up  in 
tne  oaks  the  small  knots,  like  bark  rolled 
up  in  a  dot,  will  be  acorns.  Purple 
vetches  along  the  mounds,  yellow  lotus 
where  the  grass  is  shorter,  and  orchis 
succeeds  to  orchis.  As  I  write  them, 
so  these  things  come— not  set  in  grada¬ 
tion,  but  like  the  broadcast  flowers  in 
the  mowing  grass. 

Now  follows  the  gorse,  and  the  pink 


rest-harrow,  and  the  sweet  lady’s  bed- 
straw,  set  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  thorn-bush.  The  broad  repetition 
of  the  yellow  clover  is  not  to  be  written  ; 
acre  upon  acre,  and  not  one  spot  of 
green,  as  if  all  the  green  had  been 
planed  away,  leaving  only  the  flowers  to 
which  the  bees  come  by  the  thousand 
from  far  and  near.  But  one  white 
campion  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  lake 
of  yellow.  The  field  is  scented  as 
though  a  hundred  hives  of  honey  had 
been  emptied  on  it.  Along  the  mound 
by  it  the  blue-bells  are  seeding,  the 
hedge  has  been  cut  and  the  ground  is 
strewn  with  twigs.  Among  those  seed¬ 
ing  blue-bells  and  dry  twigs  and  mosses 
1  tliink  a  titlark  has  his  nest,  as  he  stays 
all  day  there  and  in  the  oak  over.  The 
pale  clear  yellow  of  charlock,  sharp  and 
clear,  promises  the  finches  bushels  of 
seed  for  their  young.  Under  the  scarlet 
of  the  poppies  the  larks  run,  and  then 
for  change  of  color  soar  into  the  blue. 
Creamy  honeysuckle  on  the  hedge  around 
the  cornfield,  buds  of  wild-rose  every¬ 
where,  but  no  sweet  petal  yet.  Yonder, 
whefe  the  wheat  can  climb  no  higher  up 
the  slope,  are  the  purple  heathbells, 
thyme,  and  flitting  stone-chats. 

The  lone  barn  shut  off  by  acres  of 
barley  is  noisy  with  sparrows.  It  is 
their  city,  and  there  is  a  nest  in  every 
crevice,  almost  under  every  tile.  Some¬ 
times  the  partridges  run  between  the 
ricks,  and  when  the  bats  come  out  of 
the  roof,  leverets  play  in  the  wagon- 
track.  At  even  a  fern-owl  beats  by, 
passing  close  to  the  eaves  whence  the 
moths  issue.  On  the  narrow  wagon- 
track  which  descends  along  a  coombe 
and  is  worn  in  chalk,  the  heat  pours 
down  by  day  as  if  an  invisible  lens  in 
the  atmosphere  focussed  the  sun’s  rays. 
Strong  woody  knapweed  endures  it,  so 
does  toadflax  and  pale  blue  scabious, 
and  wild  mignonette.  The  very  sun  of 
Spain  burns  and  bums  and  ripens  the 
wheat  on  the  edge  of  the  coombe,  and 
will  only  let  the  spring  moisten  a  yard 
or  two  around  it ;  but  there  a  few  rushes 
have  sprung,  and  in  the  water  itself 
brooklime  with  blue  flowers  grows  so 
thickly  that  nothing  but  a  bird  could 
find  space  to  drink.  So  down  again 
from  this  sun  of  Spain  to  woody  covens 
where  the  wild  hops  are  blocking  every 
avenue,  and  green-flowered  bryony 
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would  fain  climb  to  the  trees  ;  where 
pray-flecked  ivy  winds  spirally  about 
the  red  rugged  bark  of  pines,  where 
burdocks  fight  for  the  footpath,  and 
teazle-heads  look  over  the  low  hedges. 
Brake-fem  rises  five  feet  high  f  in  some 
way  woodpeckers  are  associated  with 
brake,  and  there  seem  more  of  them 
where  it  flourishes.  If  you  count  the 
depth  and  strength  of  its  roots  in  the 
loamy  sand,  add  the  thickness  of  its 
flattened  stem,  and  the  width  of  its 
branching  fronds,  you  may  say  that  it 
comes  near  to  be  a  little  tree.  Beneath 
where  the  pionds  are  bushy  marestails 
grow,  and  on  the  moist  banks  jointed 
pewterwort  ;  some  of  the  broad  bronze 
leaves  of  water-weeds  seem  to  try  and 
conquer  the  pond  and  cover  it  so  firmly 
that  a  w’agtail  may  run  on  them.  A 
white  butterfly  follows  along  the  wagon- 
road,  the  pheasants  slip  aw’ay  as  quietly 
as  the  butterfly  flies,  but  a  jay  screeches 
loudly  and  flutters  in  high  rage  to  see 
us.  Under  an  ancient  garden  wall 
among  matted  bines  of  trumpet  convol¬ 
vulus  there  is  a  hedge-sparrow’s  nest 
overhung  with  ivy  on  which  even  now 
the  last  blackberries  cling. 

There  are  minute  white  flowers  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  out  of  reach,  and 
lichen  grows  against  it  dried  by  the  sun 
till  it  looks  ready  to  crumble.  By  the 
gateway  grows  a  thick  bunch  of  meadow 
geranium,  soon  to  flower  ;  over  the  gate 
is  the  dusty  highway  road,  quiet  but 
dusty,  dotted  with  the  innumerable  foot¬ 
marks  of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  has 
passed.  The  sound  of  their  bleating 
still  comes  back,  and  the  bees  driven  up 
by  their  feet  have  hardly  had  time  to 
settle  again  on  the  white  clover  begin¬ 
ning  to  flower  on  the  short  roadside 
sward.  All  the  hawthorn  leaves  and 
brier  and  bramble,  the  honeysuckle, 
too,  is  gritty  with  the  dust  that  has  been 
scattered  upon  it.  But  see — can  it  be  ? 
Stretch  a  hand  high,  quick,  and  reach  it 
down  ;  the  first,  the  sweetest,  the  dear¬ 
est  rose  of  June.  Not  yet  expected,  for 
the  time  is  between  the  May  and  the 
roses,  least  of  all  here  in  the  hot  and 
dusty  highway  ;  but  it  is  found — the 
first  rose  of  June. 

Straight  go  the  white  petals  to  the 
heart  ;  straight  the  mind’s  glance  goes 
back  to  how  many  other  pageants  of 
summer  in  old  times  !  When  perchance 


the  sunny  days  were  even  more  sunny  ; 
when  the*  stilly  oaks  were  full  of  mys¬ 
tery,  lurking  like  the  Druid’s  mistletoe 
in  the  midst  of  their  mighty  branches. 

A  glamor  in  the  heart  came  back  to  it 
again  from  every  flower  ;  as  the  sun¬ 
shine  was  reflected  from  them  so  the 
feeling  in  the  heart  returned  tenfold. 
To  the  dreamy  summer  haze  love  gave 
a  deep  enchantment,  the  colors  were 
fairer,  the  blue  more  lovely  in  the  lucid 
sky.  Each  leaf  finer,  and  the  gross 
earth  enamelled  beneath  the  feet.  \ 
sweet  breath  on  the  air,  a  soft  warm 
hand  in  the  touch  of  the  sunshine,  a 
glance  in  the  gleam  of  the  rippled 
waters,  a  whisper  in  the  dance  of  the 
shadows.  The  ethereal  haze  lifted  the 
heavy  oaks  and  they  were  buoyant  on 
the  mead,  the  rugged  bark  was  chas¬ 
tened  and  no  longer  rough,  each  slender 
flower  beneath  them  again  refined. 
There  was  a  presence  everywhere  with 
us  though  unseen,  with  us  on  the  open 
hills,  and  not  shut  out  under  the  dark 
pines.  Dear  were  the  June  roses  then 
because  for  another  gathered.  Yet  even 
dearer  now  with  so  many  years  as  it 
were  upon  the  petals  ;  all  the  days  that 
have  been  before,  all  the  heart-throbs, 
all  our  hopes  lie  in  this  opened  bud. 
Let  not  the  eyes  grow  dim,  look  not 
back  but  forward  ;  the  soul  must  uphold 
itself  like  the  sun.  Let  us  labor  to  make 
the  heart  grow  larger  as  we  become 
older,  as  the  spreading  oak  gives  more 
shelter.  That  we  could  but  take  to  the 
soul  some  of  the  greatness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  summer  ! 

Still  the  pageant  moves.  The  song- 
talk  of  the  finches  rises  and  sinks  like 
the  tinkle  of  a  waterfall.  The  green¬ 
finches  have  been  by  me  all  the  while. 
A  bullfinch  pipes  now  and  then  farther 
up  the  hedge  where  the  brambles  and 
thorns  are  thickest.  Boldest  of  birds  to 
look  at,  he  is  always  in  hiding.  The 
shrill  tone  of  a  goldfinch  came  just  now 
from  the  ash-branches,  but  he  has  gone 
on.  Every  four  or  five  minutes  a 
chaffinch  sings  close  by,  and  another 
fills  the  interval  near  the  gateway. 
There  are  linnets  somewhere,  but  I 
cannot  from  the  old  apple-tree  fix  their 
exact  place.  Thrushes  have  sung  and 
ceased  ;  they  will  begin  again  in  ten 
minutes.  The  blackbirds  do  not  cease  : 
the  note  uttered  by  a  blackbird  in  the 
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oak  yonder  before  it  can  drop  is  taken 
up  by  a  second  near  the  top  of  the  field, 
and  ere  it  falls  is  caught  by  a  third  on 
the  left-hand  side.  From  one  of  the 
topmost  boughs  of  an  elm  there  fell  the 
song  of  a  willow  warbler  for  awhile  ; 
one  of  the  least  of  birds  he  often  seeks 
the  highest  branches  of  the  highest  tree. 

A  yellowhammer  has  just  flown  from  a 
bare  branch  in  the  gateway,  where  he 
has  been  perched  and  singing  a  full 
hour.  Presently  he  will  commence  again, 
and  as  the  sun  declines  will  sing  him 
to  the  horizon,  and  then  again  sing  till 
nearly  dusk.  The  yellowhammer  is  al¬ 
most  the  longest  of  all  the  singers  ;  he  sits 
and  sits  and  has  no  inclination  to  move. 
In  the  spring  he  sings,  in  the  summer 
he  sings,  and  he  continues  when  the 
last  sheaves  arc  being  carried  from  the 
wheat  field.  The  redstart  yonder  has 
given  forth  a  few  notes,  the  whitethroat 
flings  himself  into  the  air  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  and  chatters,  the  shrike  calls  sharp 
and  determined,  faint  but  shrill  calls 
descend  from  the  swifts  in  the  air. 
These  descend,  but  the  twittering  notes 
of  the  swallows  do  not  reach  so  far,  they 
are  too  high  to-day.  A  cuckoo  has 
called  by  the  brook,  and  now  fainter 
from  a  greater  distance.  That  the  tit¬ 
larks  are  singing  I  j^now,  but  not  within 
hearing  from  here  ;  a  dove  though  is 
audible,  and  a  chiffchaff  has  twice 
passed.  Afar  beyond  the  oaks  at  the 
top  of  the  field  dark  specks  ascend 
from  time  to  time,  and  after  moving  in 
wide  circles  for  awhile  descend  again 
to  the  corn.  These  must  be  larks  ; 
but  their  notes  are  not  powerful  enough 
to  reach  me,  though  they  would  were 
it  not  for  the  song  in  the  hedges,  the 
hum  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the 
ceaseless  “  crake,  crake”  of  landrails. 
Thegp  are  at  least  two  landrails  in  the 
mowing  grass  ;  one  of  them  just  now 
seemed  coming  straight  toward  the 
apple-tree,  and  I  expected  in  a  minute 
to  see  the  grass  move,  when  the  bird 
turned  aside  and  entered  the  tufts  and 
wild  parsley  by  the  hedge.  Thence  the 
call  has  come  without  a  moment’s  pause, 
”  crake,  crake,”  till  the  thick  hedge 
seems  filled  with  it.  Tits  have  visited 
the  apple-tree  over  my  head,  a  wren  has 
sung  in  the  willow,  or  rather  on  a  dead 
branch  projecting  lower  down  than  the 
leafy  boughs,  and  a  robin  across  under 


the  elms  in  the  opposite  hedge.  Elms 
are  a  favorite  tree  of  robins,  not  the 
upper  branches,  but  those  that  grow 
down  the  trunk,  and  are  the  first  to 
have  leaves  in  spring.  The  yellow- 
hammer'is  the  most  persistent  individu¬ 
ally,  but  1  think  the  blackbirds  when 
listened  to  are  the  masters  of  the  fields. 
Before  one  can  finish  another  begins, 
like  the  summer  ripples  succeeding  be¬ 
hind  each  other,  so  that  the  melodious 
sound  merely  changes  its  position.  Now 
here,  now  in  the  corners,  then  across 
the  field,  again  in  the  distant  copse, 
where  it  seems  about  to  sink,  when  it 
rises  again  almost  at  hand.  Like  a 
great  human  artist,  the  blackbird  makes 
no  effort,  being  fully  conscious  that  his 
liquid  tone  cannot  be  matched.  He 
utters  a  few  delicious  notes,  and  care¬ 
lessly  quits  the  green  stage  of  the  oak 
till  it  pleases  him  to  sing  again.  With¬ 
out  the  blackbird,  in  whose  throat  the 
sweetness  of  the  green  fields  dwells,  the 
days  would  be  only  partly  summer. 
Without  the  violet  all  the  bluebells  and 
cowslips  could  not  make  a  spring,  and 
without  the  blackbird,  even  the  nightin¬ 
gale  would  be  but  half  welcome.  It  is 
not  yet  noon,  these  songs  have  been 
ceaseless  since  dawn  ;  this  evening  after 
the  yellowhammer  has  sung  the  sun 
down,  when  the  moon  rises  and  the 
faint  stars  appear,  still  the  cuckoo  will 
call,  and  the  grasshopper  lark,  the  land¬ 
rail’s  “  crake,  crake”  will  echo  from  the 
mound,  a  warbler  or  a  blackcap  will  utter 
its  notes,  and  even  at  the  darkest  of  the 
summer  night  the  swallows  will  hardly 
sleep  in  their  nests.  As  the  morning 
sky  grows  blue,  an  hour  before  the  sun, 
up  will  rise  the  larks  singing  and  audible 
now,  the  cuckoo  will  recommence,  and 
the  swallows  will  start  again  on  their 
tireless  journey.  So  that  the  songs  of 
the  summer  birds  are  as  ceaseless  as  the 
sound  of  the  waterfall  which  plays  day 
and  night. 

I  cannot  leave  it,  I  must  stay  under 
the  old  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  long 
grass,  the  luxury  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
song  in  the  very  air.  I  seem  as  if  I 
could  feel  all  the  glowing  life  the  sun¬ 
shine  gives  and  the  south  wind  calls  to 
being.  The  endless  grass,  the  endless 
leaves,  the  immense  strength  of  the  oak 
expanding,  the  unalloyed  joy  of  finch 
and  blackbird  ;  from  all  of  them  I  re- 
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ceive  a  little.  Each  gives  me  something 
of  the  pure  joy  they  gather  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  blackbird’s  melody  one 
note  is  mine  ;  in  the  dance  of  the  leaf 
shadows  the  formed  maze  is  for  me, 
though  the  motion  is  theirs  ;  the  flowers 
with  a  thousand  faces  have  collected  the 
kisses  of  the  morning.  Feeling  with 
them,  I  receive  some,  at  least,  of  their 
fulness  of  life.  Never  could  I  have 
enough  ;  never  stay  long  enough  — 
w’hether  here  or  whether  lying  on  the 
shorter  sward  under  the  sweeping  and 
graceful  birches,  or  on  the  thyme-scented 
hills.  Hour  after  hour,  and  still  not 
enough.  Or  walking  the  foot-path  was 
never  long  enough,  or  my  strength  suffi¬ 
cient  to  endure  till  the  mind  was  weary. 
Tlie  exceeding  beauty  of  the  earth,  in 
her  splendor  of  life,  yields  a  new 
thought  with  every  petal.  The  hours 
when  the  mind  is  absorbed  by  beauty 
are  the  only  hours  when  we  realfj'  live, 
so  that  the  longer  we  can  stay  among 
these  things  so  much  the  more  is 
snatched  ■  from  inevitable  Time.  Let 
the  shadow  advance  upon  the  dial — I 


can  watch  it  with  equanimity  while  it  is 
there  to  be  watched.  It  is  only  when 
the  shadow  is  not  there,  when  the  clouds 
of  winter  cover  it,  that  the  dial  is  ter¬ 
rible.  The  invisible  shadow  goes  on 
and  steals  from  us.  But  now,  while  I 
can  see  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and 
watch  it  slowly  gliding  along  the  surface 
of  the  grass,  it  is  mine.  These  are  the 
only  hours  that  are  not  wasted — these 
hours  that  absorb  the  soul  and  fill  it 
with  beauty.  This  is  real  life,  and  all 
else  is  illusion,  or  mere  endurance. 
Does  this  reverie  of  flowers  and  water¬ 
fall  and  song  form  an  ideal,  a  human 
ideal,  in  the  mind  ?  It  does  ;  much  the 
same  ideal  that  Phidias  sculptured  of 
man  and  woman  filled  with  a  godlike 
sense  of  the  violet  fields  of  Greece, 
beautiful  beyond  thought,  calm  as  my 
turtle-dove  before  the  lurid  lightning  of 
the  unknown.  To  be  beautiful  and  to 
be  calm,  without  mental  fear,  is  the 
ideal  of  nature.  If  I  cannot  achieve  it, 
at  least  I  can  think  it.  —  Longman's 
Magazine. 
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An  old  custom  of  the  Spanish  court 
requires  that  when  a  baby  is  born  in  the 
royal  family,  it  shall  be  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  “  vigorous”  infant  has 
come  into  the  world.  The  queen  of 
Spain  having  become  the  mother  of  a 
sickly  child  which  lived  only  two  hours, 
the  Court  Journal  chronicled  the  birth 
and  death  in  the  usual  way  :  “  Her 
Majesty  was  delivered  at  three  o’clock 
of  a  vigorous  infant,  who  died  at  five.” 
The  Epoca  of  Madrid  lately  reported 
that  the  town-council  of  Seville,  having 
had  an  interview  with  Alfonso  XII., 
”  kissed  the  feet  of  His  Majesty,  and 
withdrew.”  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  councillors  actually  went  down 
on  all-fours  and  kissed  the  king’s  boots 
as  if  he  were  the  Pope  ;  but  etiquette 
demanded  that  they  should  be  said  to 
have  done  so,  because  a  town-council 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  level  of 
dignity  as  the  Cortes,  whose  members 
are  supposed  to  kiss  hands  when  they 
take  leave.  The  three  letters  B.S.P. 
{besa  sus  pih),  which  mean,  ”  I  kiss 


your  feet,”  are  still  used  by  gentlemen 
in  Spain  when  signing  letters  addressed 
to  ladies,  and  by  subjects  to  their  king. 
The  letters  B.S.M.  {beso  sus  manos), 
which  are  used  by  men  writing  to  men, 
and  by  ladies  to  ladies,  would  seem  too 
cavalier  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 
and  downright  impertinence  from  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  sovereign. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  Duke 
d’. Aosta’s  unpopularity  during  the  brief 
reign  which  he  closed  with  a  voluntary 
abdication,  was,  that  he  would  take  no 
pains  to  study  the  complicated  etiquette 
of  the  Escurial,  but  sought  to  introduce 
simple  manners  in  a  country  where  even 
beggars  drape  themselves  proudly  in 
their  tattered  mantles  and  address  one 
another  as  “  Senor  Caballero.”  He 
one  day  told  a  muleteer,  with  whom  he 
had  stopped  to  talk  on  a  country  road 
under  a  broiling  sun,  to  put  on  his  hat  ; 
forgetting  that  by  the  fact  of  ordering  a 
subject  to  "cover  himself  in  the  royal 
presence,  he  created  him  a  Grandee. 
Marshal  Prim,  who  was  standing  by. 
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hastily  knocked  the  muleteer’s  head¬ 
dress  out  of  his  hand,  and  set  his  foot 
upon  it,  at  the  same  time  offering  the 
man  some  gold  ;  but  the  muleteer,  who 
was  mortally  offended,  spurned  the 
money  ;  and  a  few  days  later,  when 
Prim  was  assassinated,  a  rumor  was 
circulated  among  the  people — but  with¬ 
out  truth,  it  seems— that  the  mortified 
individual  who  had  narrowly  missed  be¬ 
coming  a  Grandee  was  an  accessory  lo 
the  crime.  On  another  occasion.  King 
Amadeo  inconsiderately  addressed  a 
groom  of  his  in  the  second  person 
singular  as  tu.  Happily,  the  man  was 
an  Italian  ;  for,  as  a  court  chamberlain 
represented  to  His  Majesty,  a  Spaniard 
spoken  to  with  this  familiarity  might 
have  claimed  that  the  monarch  had 
dubbed  him  cousin — that  is,  had  en¬ 
nobled  him.  Another  thing  which  the 
much-worried  Italian  Prince  had  to 
learn  was  that  a  Spanish  king  must  not 
sign  any  letter  to  a  subject  with  any 
friendly  or  complimentary  formula,  but 
must  simply  write  :  Yo  El  Hey  (“  I  the 
King”). 

Etiquette  is  the  code  of  rules  by  which 
great  people  keep  lesser  ones  in  proper 
respect.  Prince  Bismarck  when  a  boy 
was  rebuked  by  his  father  for  speaking  of 
the  king  as  “  Fritz.”  “  Learn  to  speak 
reverently  of  His  Majesty,”  said  the  old 
Squire  of  Varzin,  ”  and  you  will  grow  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  of  him  with  venera¬ 
tion.”  Young  Bismarck  laid  the  advice 
to  heart,  and  to  this  day  the  great  Chan¬ 
cellor  always  lowers  his  tone  and  as¬ 
sumes  a  grave  worshipful  look  when  he 
alludes  to  the  Kaiser.  If  a  message  is 
brought  to  him  from  the  Emperor  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  he  stands 
up  to  receive  it.  When  a  wedding  takes 
place  at  the  Prussian  court,  it  is  the 
practice  for  all  the  state  dignitaries  to 
form  a  candle  procession— that  is  to 
say,  that  ministers,  chamberlains,  high- 
stewards,  take  each  a  silver  candlestick 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands,  and 
conduct  the  bride  and  bridegroom  round 
the  ballroom,  where  guests  are  assem¬ 
bled,  and  thence  into  the  Throne-room, 
where  the  pair  do  homage  to  the  sover¬ 
eign.  At  the  first  royal  wedding  which 
occurred  after  the  Chancellor  had  been 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Prince  and 
Highness,  Bismarck  failed  to  appear  in 
the  candle-procession,  and  court  gossips 


quickly  concluded  that  he  now  thought 
himself  too  great  a  man  to  take  part  in 
a  semi-menial  ceremony.  The  truth 
was,  however,  that  the  Chancellor  had 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of 
gout  ;  and  at  the  next  wedding  he  was 
careful  to  silence  all  carpers  by  carrying 
his  candle  bravely  like  other  ministers. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  was  always  equal¬ 
ly  careful  to  observe  the  minutest  points 
of  etiquette  in  his  relations  with  the  late 
Czar  and  the  imperial  family.  Lord 
Dufferin,  asking  him  whether  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  cold  was  better,  was  rather 
startled  to  hear  him  answer  in  a  reverent 
voice,  with  his  head  bent  and  his  eyes 
half  closed  :  ”  His  Majesty  has  deigned 
to  feel  a  little  better  this  morning.” 
The  Duke  de  Morny  said  of  Gort¬ 
schakoff  that  he  seemed  to  purr  when  he 
talked  of  any  creature  at  court,  “  even 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga’s  monkey.” 
But  possibly  this  imperturbable  ob¬ 
sequiousness  is  appreciated  by  the  rulers 
of  this  earth,  for  Gortschakoff  remained 
prime-minister  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  late  Emperor’s  reign. 

The  etiquette  as  to  the  precedency  of 
ambassadors  at  court  was  happily  settled 
once  and  for  all  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  which  decided  that 
ambassadors  and  ministers  were  to  take 
rank  by  seniority  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  appointments.  By  courtesy, 
however,  the  representative  of  the  Pope 
is  always  allowed  to  hold  the  first  place 
in  the  diplomatic  body  and  to  act  as  its 
spokesman.  Before  1815,  the  wrangles 
between  envoys  about  precedency  were 
incessant,  and  the  servants  of  rival  lega¬ 
tions  very  often  came  to  blows  and 
blood  -  shedding  to  determine  whose 
coach  should  go  first  in  a  state  pageant. 
In  1818  the  French  artist  Isabey  having 
been  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
sorely  exercised  in  grouping  his  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  so  as  to  offend  none  of 
them.  He  was  particularly  perplexed 
in  settling  who  was  to  be  the  central 
figure  of  the  picture.  Prince  Talley¬ 
rand,  the  representative  of  France,  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  the  place  of  honor  ; 
and  Isabey,  as  a  Frenchman,  desired  to 
give  it  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arbiter  of  the  Congress  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  Isabey,  being  a  con¬ 
scientious  worker,  wanted  his  picture  to 
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be  historically  as  well  as  artistically 
correct.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the  really 
happy  thought  of  putting  Talleyrand  in 
the  centre  of  the  group,  while  making 
him  and  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries 
face  toward  the  door  to  greet  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  w'as  walking  in.  Now¬ 
adays,  diplomatists,  though  no  longer  so 
touchy  about  the  places  they  are  to  fill 
in  banquets  and  pictures,  still  hold  tightly 
to  some  privileges  which  are  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Not 
only  envoys  themselves  but  their  servants 
are  free  from  arrest  in  the  countries 
w’here  they  reside,  and  an  assault  com¬ 
mitted  on  an  envoy’s  servant  is  regarded 
as  an  injury  done  to  the  envoy  himself. 
It  was  only  fourteen  years  ago  that 
Baron  Turgot,  being  French  minister  to 
Madrid,  wrote  indignantly  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  :  “  I  have  this  day  received  a  kick 
in  the  back  of  my  servant.”  The 
servant  had  been  molested  during  the 
riots  that  followed  the  overthrow  of 
Isabella  II.  ;  but  an  apology  and  fine 
were  demanded  pretty  much  as  if  the 
minister  himself  had  been  kicked. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  minute 
etiquette  w’hich  regulates  the  intercourse 
of  crowned  heads  with  one  another,  that 
sovereigns  when  they  pay  private  visits 
to  other  states  are  said  to  travel  in¬ 
cognito.  By  doing  this,  they  avoid  the 
pompous  receptions,  the  firing  of  guns, 
etc.,  to  which  they  would  have  to  sub¬ 
mit  if  they  journeyed  under  their  proper 
titles.  When  the  Queen  goes  to  the 
Continent,  she  is  called  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  and  foreign  dignitaries  who 
approach  her  are  expected  not  to  address 
her  as  Your  Majesty.  This  rule  of 
etiquette  is  not  always  observed  ;  but 
those  who  think  that  they  are  doing 
honor  to  the  Queen  by  transgressing  it 
are  quite  mistaken  ;  for  to  ignore  a 
sovereign’s  incognito  is  to  be  guilty  of 
a  piece  of  rudeness  whioh  would  be 
promptly  resented  if  committed  by  any 
person  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  a 
position  to  know  better.  It  makes  an 
enormous  difference  to  equerries,  ladies- 
in-waiting,  and  maids  of  honor,  whether 
they  are  travelling  with  a  Duchess  or  a 
Queen.  A  Queen  must  not  be  spoken 
to  unless  she  first  speaks,  and  persons 
ought  not  to  speak  to  one  another  in 
her  presence.  Nobody  can  sit  down  in 
a  room  where  the  Queen  is  without 


being  requested  to  do  so  ;  in  the  open 
air,  men  must  remain  bareheaded  when 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  must 
not  come  nearer  than  three  paces  to  her 
person.  All  these  rules  are  relaxed 
when  the  Queen  travels  in  some  less 
august  capacity,  and  then  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  her  escort  behave  in 
her  presence  as  they  would  in  that  of 
any  other  lady. 

The  man  who  would  be  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  court-ways  has  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  the  times  and 
circumstances  when  he  may  or  may  not 
do  this  and  that.  Two  seasons  ago, 
during  a  garden-party  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  an  American  coujile  caused  a 
sensation  by  pressing  forward  and  shak¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  hand.  They  might 
have  done  this  without  any  great  im¬ 
propriety  if  they  had  met  the  Duchess 
of  Lancaster  at  Nice  ;  and  indeed  when 
the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  holds  out  her 
hand,  it  would  be  a  solecism  in  manners 
to  kiss  it  as  if  it  were  the  hand  of  a 
queen. 

There  are  things  in  the  etiquette  of 
courts  which  may  seem  insignificant  to 
most  people,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
in  the  eyes  of  Princes  and  Princesses. 
Whether  mourning  shall  be  worn  during 
seven  days  or  fourteen  for  the  ruler  of 
a  neighboring  state  ;  whether  a  court 
may  wear  mourning  for  two  or  three 
Princes  concurrently,  or  whether  each 
must  be  honored  with  a  separate  term 
of  mourning — are  questions  which  can¬ 
not  always  be  settled  without  creating  a 
little  soreness.  The  custom  of  cumula¬ 
tive  mourning  has  had  to  be  adopted 
because  the  reigning  families  of  Europe 
now  form  a  very  large  clan,  all  of  whose 
members  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  one  another  by  marriage,  so  that 
kings  and  courtiers  would  have  to  wear 
black  nearly  all  the  year  round,  if  they 
mourned  for  all  their  deceased  rela¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  usual  to 
take  official  notice  of  a  royal  death  until 
the  formal  announcement  of  it  has  been 
made  by  an  envoy  ;  and  when  several 
deaths  have  occurred,  it  is  arranged 
that  different  envoys  shall  all  present 
their  notifications  de  dices  on  the  same 
day. 

The  pettiest  Princes  are  of  course 
those  who  are  most  liable  to  take  offence 
if  any  customary  mark  of  respect  is 
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omitted  toward  them.  One  of  these 
visiting  Windsor,  was  observed  to  be 
very  sorrowful,  not  to  say  sulky.  Sir 
Charles  Phipps,  who  was  the  Queen’s 
Secretary  at  the  time  and  who  was 
always  very  attentive  to  see  that  the 
guests  at  the  Castle  were  well  pleased, 
asked  one  of  the  Prince’s  suite  what 
was  the  matter  with  His  Highness.  It 
turned  out  that  H.S.H.  was  miserable 
because  when  Her  Majesty  received 
him,  he  had  not  seen  her  wearing  the 
insignia  of  an  Order  for  ladies  which  he 
had  Treated.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that,  by  some  oversight,  the  box  con¬ 
taining  the  insignia  had  been  left  at 
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Balmoral.  But  the  Queen,  with  her 
usual  kindness  of  heart  and  strict  re¬ 
gard  for  all  the  courtesies  of  her  station, 
at  once  ordered  that  a  telegram  should 
be  sent  to  Garrard’s,  the  court  jewel¬ 
ler’s,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
she  received  a  new  star  and  ribbon, 
which  she  wore  at  dinner  that  evening. 
The  fact  that  Her  Majesty  should  have 
been  so  careful  to  avoid  giving  the 
slightest  cause  of  offence  to  a  Prince 
of  no  very  high  standing,  shows  that, 
at 'court,  etiquette  has  to  be  studied  as 
assiduously  as  a  science,  and  practised 
almost  as  devoutly  as  a  religion. — 
Chambers' s  Journal. 
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No  man  with  a  soul  within  him  could 
enter  Virginia  for  the  first  time  with  the 
same  feelings  of  indifference  that  he 
would  cross  the  borders  of  Ohio  or  In¬ 
diana.  Shocking  as  is  the  Englishman’s 
ignorance  of  America’s  past  the  fields  of 
Virginia,  at  least,  even  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  u  Pullman  car,  will  call  up  dim 
visions  of  George  Washington  and  the 
Fairfaxes  ;  of  Captain  Smith  and  Poco- 
hontas  ;  of  La  Fayette  ;  of  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  in  his  blue  coat  and  three-cornered 
hat,  jogging  along  the  country  road  ;  of 
Patrick  Henry  thundering  at  King  and 
Parliament  ;  and  if  all  these  figures  are 
not  outlined  so  distinctly  on  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  memory  as  perhaps  they  should  be, 
there  will  be  at  least  a  lurking  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  scenes  of  that  dreamy  old 
plantation  life  that  through  the  medium 
of  wandering  minstrels  in  more  recent 
tjmes  fascinated  our  childhood,  and  with 
the  echoes  of  its  banjos  gave  us  the  ro¬ 
mantic  side  of  slavery.  Then  it  is  but 
yesterday  that  slavery  itself  perished 
upon  these  self-same  fields,  and  made 
them  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  gi¬ 
gantic  wars  of  modem  times.  Here, 
winding  beneath  the  railroad  is  an  ob¬ 
scure  brook,  whose  name  twenty  years 
ago  was  in  every  Englishman’s  mouth 
as  it  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  thousands.  Here  a  country  vil¬ 
lage,  where  the  fate  of  a  great  nation 
hung  for  twenty-four  hours  upon  the 
balance  ;  and  if  any  monument  is  want¬ 
ing  of  this  Titanic  struggle,  where  would 


you  find  one  so  complete  as  in  the  great 
graveyards  that,  scattered  over  Virginia, 
bristle  thick  with^mbstones  of  Federal 
and  Confederate  dead-  It  is  at  a  little 
station  not  150  miles  south  of  Washing¬ 
ton  that  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  alight. 
For  several  hours  we  have  been  running 
south,  and  been  gradually  drawing 
nearer  to  a  chain  of  blue  mountains, 
whose  wavy  outlines  have  been  following 
us  since  mid-day  upon  our  right,  and 
climbing  gradually  higher  and  higher 
into  the  western  sky.  Between  us  and 
them  lies  an  undulating  landscape  of 
field  and  forest,  rich  in  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  the  south,  and  bathed  in  the 
warm  light  of  declining  day. 

Our  old  friend  the  general’s  carriage 
is  there  to  meet  us,  and  the  beaming 
black  face  of  his  gray-headed  Achates, 
greets  us  with  grins  of  recognition  from 
the  box,  and  with  numerous  tugs  at  the 
brim  of  his  shabby  wide-awake,  as  we  and 
our  trunks  and  the  mail-bags  are  hustled 
on  to  the  platform,  by  the  snorting  and 
impatient  train.  He  wears  no  livery,  it 
is  true.  The  carriage  has  not  been 
cleaned  for  a  month.  The  horses  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  taken  this  very  afternoon 
from  the  plough  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  the  hospitality  all  the  greater  on 
that  account.  The  station-master  does 
not  rush  out  and  touch  his  hat,  but  the 
general  is  quite  as  much  honored  as  if  a 
cloud  of  obsequious  porters  and  pow¬ 
dered  footmen  had  assisted  in  our  re¬ 
moval  from  the  train  to  the  trap  ;  not 
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from  a  standpoint  merely  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect — that  might  apply  as  well  in  Ne¬ 
braska  or  Ohio — but  simply  on  social 
grounds  alone,  as  a  Montague  of  Berke¬ 
ley  County,  Virginia,  who  has  in  no  way 
failed  to  maintain  the  credit  of  that 
highly-respected  and  aristocratic  family. 
The  founder  of  the  Berkeley  Montagues, 
it  is  v/ell  kiiown,  surveyed  in  1710  those 
large  tracts  of  land  upon  T uckahoe  creek 
in  that  county,  which  was  then  a  wilder¬ 
ness  poorly  protected  from  Indians  by 
a  block  house,  which  they  still  in  part 
own,  while  the  title-deeds  of  the  family 
are  a  grant  given  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  "  Good  Queen  Anne." 

In  our  five  mile  drive  we  pass  num¬ 
bers  of  farm-houses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
— some  new,  some  old,  some  large,  some 
small,  sometimes  with  shady  porches 
embowered  in  annual  creepers,  and 
sometimes  old  straggling  gardens  full  of 
box  and  honeysuckle  and  myrtle,  thyme, 
and  balm,  and  mifty  half-forgotten 
herbs  ;  but  these  are  not  inhabited  by 
Montagues.  Rippling  streams  cross  the 
road  in  every  valley,  for  it  is  mostly  up 
and  down  hill.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  country  through 
which  we  are  travelling  ;  sometimes  the 
rough  and  winding  road  leads  us  through 
woodlands  whose  large  leaves  wave  above 
our  heads,  sometimes  through  open  fields, 
where  the  tobacco  just  ripening  for  the 
cutter’s  knife  is  spreading  its  dark  green 
leaves  above  the  warm  red  soil,  and 
where  the  tall  Indian  corn  in  all  the 
splendor  of  its  full  foliage  rustles  gently 
in  the  evening  wind.  Here,  too,  to  the 
right  and  left,  stretch  wide  stubble  fields 
with  their  deep  carpet  of  annual  weeds 
over  which  in  a  month’s  time  the  sports¬ 
man’s  setters  will  be  ranging  for  the 
coveys  of  quail,  but  now  half  grown. 
In  the  valleys  soft  meadows  spread  their 
level  surface  fresh  from  recent  rains 
along  the  margin  of  willow-bordered 
streams  that  water  and  enrich  them, 
while  over  their  soft  turf  the  shadows  of 
overhanging  woodlands  grow  longer  and 
longer  as  the  light  of  day  declines. 
From  the  tall  tobacco  barns  comes  the 
familiar  odor  of  the  curing  of  the  first 
cut  plants,  and  thin  clouds  of  smoke 
above  their  roofs  hang  clearly  against 
the  reddening  sky.  Negro  cabins  of 
squared  logs  cluster  upon  the  roadside, 
on  sunny  hill  tops,  or  in  shady  glens, 


while  from  field  and  forest  comes  the 
wild  melody  with  which  the  Ethiopian 
cheers  his  hours  of  toil.  Behind  all, 
though  many  miles  away,  the  grand 
masses  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  lie 
piled  against  the  western  sky.  their 
rocky  summits,  their  chestnut  shaded 
sloj>es,  their  deep  ravines  hollowed  by 
white  cascades  that  thunder  ceaselessly 
through  hemlock  groves  and  shrubberies 
of  rhododendrons  and  of  kalmias,  all 
mellowed  into  a  uniform  tint  of  the 
softest  and  the  deepest  blue. 

We  are  now  upon  the  ancestral  acres 
of  the  Montagues,  or  what  is  left  of 
them,  and  the  horses  without  shout  or 
effort  on  Caleb’s  part,  turn  suddenly 
from  the  main  ’road,  where  the  latter  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  an  oak  forest, 
and  dash  along  a  tortuous  track,  whose 
character  of  privacy  as  roads  go,  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  venture  to  doubt, 
as  Caleb,  with  the  skill  of  constant  prac¬ 
tice,  ducks  his  head  beneath,  or  dodges 
it  to  one  side  of  the  hanging  boughs  that 
every  now  and  then  scrape  familiarly 
along  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  A  big 
white  gate,  hung  upon  by  half  a  dozen 
negro  urchins,  armed  with  books  and 
slates,  lets  us  out  again  into  the  open 
country,  and  there,  upon  a  hill  in  front 
of  us,  with  groves  of  oak  behind,  and 
apple-orchards  before  it,  the  fortress  of 
the  Montagues  looks  out  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Once  more  we  drive 
into  a  valley,  and  once  more  the  horses 
are  standing  knee-deep  in  a  little  river, 
while  Caleb,  for  the  last  time,  assists 
them  to  appease  their  apparently  quench¬ 
less  thirst. 

This  is  the  famous  Tuckahoe  creek 
mentioned  in  Queen  Anne’s  grant.  It 
has  been  dear  since  then  to  generations 
of  Montagues.  As  men  it  has  turned 
their  grist  and  saw  mills  ;  as  children 
they  have  paddled  in  its  gravelly  shallows 
among  the  darting  minnows  ;  as  boys 
they  have  learned  to  swim  in  its  swirling 
pools  or  dragged  the  seine-nets  for  chub 
and  perch,  or  stalked  the  blue-winged 
ducks  that  now  and  then  in  early  autumn 
go  whistling  along  its  surface.  Many  a 
field  of  the  Montague  tobacco  too,  has 
it  washed  away  or  buried  in  the  mud, 
and  many  a  deep  channd  has  it  cut 
through  cornfield  and  meadow  in  those 
occasional  freshets  whose  violence  has 
caused  the  years  in  which  they  occurred 
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to  stand  out  as  local  landmarks  in  the 
flight  of  time  by  the  fireside  of  the  negro 
and  the  poor  white.  No  Montague  has 
ever  built  a  horse-bridge  across  it.  Rail¬ 
way  companies  and  city  corporations  are 
the  only  people  that  build  bridges  in 
Virginia  ;  and  many  an  impatient  lover 
and  returning  wanderer,  in  summer 
thunder-showers  or  in  winter  storms, 
has  waited  in  despair  on  its  farther  bank 
while  the  turbid  waters  have  been  rolling 
six  feet  above  the  gravelly  bed  of  the 
ford,  and  rippling  over  the  hand-rail  of 
the  little  foot-bridge,  that  in  fair  weather 
does  excellent  service  in  its  way. 

A  short  struggle  up  the  hill  beyond 
brings  us  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
homestead  stands.  In  front  is  the  man¬ 
sion  itself  with  its  two  acres  of  lawn  and 
as  much  more  of  kitchen  garden,  sur¬ 
rounded  partly  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by 
a  picket  fence.  Behind  are  the  barns, 
outbuildings,  negro  cabins,  resonant  at 
this  hour  of  sunset  with  all  the  sounds 
incidental  to  a  southern  farmhouse  at 
close  of  day.  Negresses,  their  heads 
bound  round  with  colored  handkerchiefs, 
and  carrying  tin  milk-pails  on  them, 
come  calling  down  the  lane  for  the  long 
line  of  cows  that  are  slowly  splashing 
through  the  ford  beneath  ;  negro  plough¬ 
men  are  coming  in  on  their  mules  and 
horses,  singing  lustily  to  the  accompati- 
ment  of  their  dangling  trace  chains  ; 
pigs  and  calves  from  diverse  quarters, 
and  in  diverse  keys,  hail  the  approach 
of  their  common  feeding  hour,  while 
through  all,  the  dull  thud  of  the  axe 
from  the  wood-pile  seems  to  strike  the 
hour  of  the  evening  meal. 

If  picked  to  pieces  there  is  nothing 
specially  attractive  about  the  general’s 
house  ;  but  to  any  one  who  had  been 
wandering  among  the  whitewash,  and 
I  fresh  paint,  and  crudeness  of  the  ordi- 

j  nary  northern  or  western  rural  districts, 

I  there  will  be  much  that  is  refreshing 

[  in  this  old  Virginia  home.  The  present 

house,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  original 
homestead,  dates  back  only  to  the  year 
1 794,  and  was  planned,  a  family  tradition 
!  relates,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a 

j  second  cousin  of  the  then  proprietor, 

j  However  that  may  be,  we  have  at  any 

[  rate  the  long  portico  resting  on  white 

i  fluted  columns  which  the  great  statesman 

i  is  said  to  have  done  a  great  deal  in  mak- 

!  ing  characteristic  of  southern  country 

! 


houses.  The  high  brick  walls  are  unre¬ 
lieved  by  ivy  or  by  creepers,  but  the 
green  Venetian  shutters  thrown  wide  open 
almost  covers  the  space  between  the 
many  windows,  while  behind,  innumer¬ 
able  offices  and  buildings  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shape  and  material,  and  set  at 
all  angles,  gradually  lose  themselves 
among  the  stems  of  a  grove  of  stately 
oaks. 

In  the  lawn  fence  before  which  our 
carriage  stops,  fifty  yards  short  of  the 
front  door,  there  used  to  be  a  big  gate, 
and  a  sweep  up  to  the  house  for  driving 
purposes,  but  in  these  rough  and  ready 
days,  when  there  is  no  regiment  of  juve¬ 
nile  dependents  to  keep  the  weeds  picked 
off,  the  turf  has  been  allowed  to  usurp 
everything  that  it  will,  and  little  vestige 
is  left  of  the  once  frequented  gravel 
track.  So  we  dismount  at  the  wicket 
gate  which  now  is  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  not,  however,  before  Caleb  has 
rent  the  air  with  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  brought  from  the  back  quarters  of 
the  house  a  stout  negro  woman,  and  a 
very  irresponsible  looking  boy  of  the 
same  persuasion,  whose  black  faces  beam 
with  the  Ethiopian  instinct  of  pleasure 
at  anything  like  company.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  answers  to  the  stentorian 
appeals  of  Caleb  whicn  in  the  south  do 
duty  for  door  bells,  but  half  a  dozen 
foxhounds  and  setters  come  bounding 
toward  us  with  open  mouths  and  bellow¬ 
ing  throats.  From  behind  the  masses  of 
annual  creepers,  that,  trained  on  wires, 
stretch  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  the  portico 
and  screen  its  occupants  from  view,  the 
flash  of  a  newspaper  is  for  a  moment 
seen,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  descends 
the  stone  steps  and  comes  toward  us  with 
hospitable  haste.  His  hair  and  mus¬ 
tache  are  as  white  as  snow,  his  face  well 
chiselled,  his  figure  erect,  and  his  eye 
clear.  A  somewhat  shabby  garb  is  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  gentleman  as  he  greets  us 
cordially  and  simply,  but  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  gracious  hospitality — this  un¬ 
decorated  and  un  pensioned  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  breeding  of  an  Englishman  or  of 
a  Northerner  to  say  that  he  has  a  charm 
of  manner  that  they  in  their  busier  and 
more  populous  world  have  long  forgot¬ 
ten. 

As  w’e  cross  the  lawn  the  shadows  of 
half  a  dozen  great  oaks  in  which  the 
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general  takes  especial  pride,  are  just  dy¬ 
ing  from  off  the  grass.  The  “  bull-bats” 
or  nighthawks  in  the  air  above  us  are 
circling  to  and  fro.  Against  the  dark 
hedges  of  box  and  arbor- vitae  and  trel¬ 
lises  laden  with  honeysuckles,  the  fire¬ 
flies,  when  the  short  twilight  fades  into 
night,  will  soon  begin  to  dance  their 
ceaseless  round  ;  various  trees,  both  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen,  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  about  at  different  times  by  different 
Montagues.  Here  are  .mulberries  that 
speak  of  a  time  some  forty  years  ago 
when  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm  was 
being  urged  by  the  French  upon  the 
Virginian  planters  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
the  mass  of  female  and  decrepit  labor 
that  was  increasing  on  their  hands. 
Here  the  mimosa,  most  beautiful  of 
trees,  invites  the  humming  birds,  which 
in  summer  mornings  |^over  among  its 
fragile  leaves.  The  shapely  maple 
from  the  forests  of  western  Virginia,  the 
silver  aspen,  the  acacia,  the  cherry,  all 
are  there.  An  English  holly,  brought 
from  eastern  Virginia,  where  it  is  indig¬ 
enous,  has  for  many  a  year  given  the 
genuine  touch  to  Christmas  decorations 
of  house  and  church,  of  which  the  gen¬ 
eral,  who  planted  the  tree  as  a  boy,  has 
always  been  proud,  though  not  so  proud 
as  he  is  of  the  magnolia  which  he 
brought  himself  from  Louisiana,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  which  now  taps  the 
eaves  of  the  house  at  the  corner  where, 
as  a  mere  shrub,  he  planted  it. 

As  from  the  depths  of  a  cane  chair 
upon  the  broad  veranda  we  see  the 
short  twilight  fade,  and  through  the 
waving  streamers  of  bignonia,  cypress, 
and  Maderia  vines,  we  watch  the  full 
moon  rising  slowly  into  the  sky,  and 
shedding  its  light  over  mountain,  fleld, 
and  woodland,  there  is  a  sense  of  peace 
and  softness  over  everything  that  speaks 
of  a  happy  latitude  where  the  extremes 
of  northern  and  southern  climes  tem¬ 
per  one  another,  and  where  a  singu¬ 
larly  picturesque  country  echoes  to  the 
sounds  of  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
old-world  life.  There  would  most  prob¬ 
ably  come  over  the  senses  of  the 
stranger  a  feeling  of  having  at  last  lit 
upon  a  spot  in  rural  America  that  had 
not  been  regarded  as  the  mere  temporary 
abode  of  a  family  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dollars,  but  where  there  is 
the  look  of  a  race  having  long  taken 


root,  to  whom  dollars  were  not  every¬ 
thing.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  farm¬ 
house  life  are  near  the  door  it  is  true, 
yet  it  is  the  old  home  of  a  family  whom 
you  would  have  no  dimculiy  in  believing, 
did  you  not  know  it,  who  had  been 
something  more  than  farmers. 

Within  the  house  a  broad  hall  reaches 
from  end  to  end  ;  its  floors  shining  and 
slippery  with  polish  ;  its  walls  wainscoted 
half  way  to  the  ceiling,  their  upper  half 
simply  whitewashed  and  covered  with 
emblems  of  rural  life.  Antlers  of  deer 
killed  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  dense  forests 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county, 
or  trophies  of  more  recent  expeditions 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  wild  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  Alleghanies.  Sus¬ 
pended  from  these  hang  old  shot-flasks 
and  powder-horns  that  have  served  the 
general  and  his  generation  in  days  gone 
by,  before  trouble  fell  upon  the  land. 
In  the  corner  stands  the  Joe  Manton  and 
the  long  Kentucky  rifle,  that  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  were  the  weapons  of 
the  southern  squire  in  stubble  and  in 
forest  respectively.  Here,  on  another 
wall,  a  younger  generation  of  nephews 
from  Richmond  or  Baltimore,  who  look 
on  the  home  of  their  fathers  as  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  autumn  holidays, 
have  hung  their  ”  Greeners”  and  their 
cartridge  belts.  The  remainder  of  the 
wall  is  relieved  by  a  map  of  the  county, 
a  picture  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  several 
illustrated  and  framed  certificates  of 
prizes  taken  by  the  general  at  agricult¬ 
ural  shows. 

It  is  in  the  drawing-room,  however, 
that  the  treasures  of  the  family  are  col¬ 
lected.  Here  again  oak  wainscoting  and 
whitewash,  with  carved  chimney-pieces 
clambering  up  toward  the  ceiling, 
silently  protest  against  your  conventional 
ideas  of  America  ;  and  here  too  the  floor 
— for  the  winter  carpets  have  not  yet 
been  laid  down — shines  with  polish, 
and  is  treacherous  to  walk  u|>on.  Brass 
dog-irons  of  ponderous  build,  and  as 
old  as  the  house,  shine  against  the  warm 
brick  hearth,  waiting  for  the  logs  that  the 
cool  October  nights  will  soon  heap  upon 
them.  Old-fashioned  tables  that  suggest 
all  kinds  of  grandmotherly  skill  in  silk 
and  worsted,  cluster  in  the  corners  of 
the  room.  Upon  the  walls  hang  the 
celebrities  that  the  good  Virginian  de- 
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lights  to  honor.  Here  Washington,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  notables  of  his  time, 
both  men  and  women,  is  holding  his 
first  reception.  Here  Mr.  Jefferson 
looks  down  upon  an  old  cabinet  contain¬ 
ing  bundles  of  his  private  letters  to  the 
general’s  grandfather,  full  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
county  roads,  dashed  now  and  again 
with  allusions  to  the  advantage  which 
the  young  Republic  would  gain  from 
sympathy  with  France  rather  than  with 
her  unnatural  parent  Great  Britain. 
Here  too,  Patrick  Henry,  the  greatest 
popular  orator  America  ever  produced, 
with  his  long  face  and  eagle  eye,  hangs 
above  an  arm-chair  which  a  family  legend 
treasures  as  having  rested  the  old  man 
groaning  under  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen  upon  his  last  political  cam¬ 
paign.  There  engravings  of  the  Vienna 
Congress,  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  of  the 
famous  Royalist  Colonel  Tarleton, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  remind  you 
that  blood  after  all  is  thicker  than 
water.  Two  or  three  ladies  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  first  George,  and  as  many 
gentlemen  in  wigs  and  swords,  could 
tell  you,  if  they  could  speak,  of  the  big 
square  mansion  of  English  bricks  upon 
the  Chesapeake  shore  which  they  still 
looked  upon  as  the  home  of  their  race, 
and  there  too  in  the  post  of  honor  above 
the  high  chimney-piece  is  the  general’s 
uncle,  the  senator,  who,  as  every  one  in 
America  knows,  was  minister  to  France 
in  183—. 

Here,  too,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  modern  decorative 
art,  hang  specimens  of  the  earlier  efforts 
of  photography,  framed  moreover  in  fir 
cones  and  in  forest  leaves  !  French- 
looking  men  in  gray  uniforms  with  stars 
upon  the  collars  of  their  tunics.  In  the 
centre  are  Lee  and  Jackson.  ^\.round 
them  are  those  of  this  family  and  their 
friends  who  fought  and  bled  by  their 
side.  The  other  rooms  apart  from  the 
furniture  are  much  the  same.  There  is 
a  library  where  the  books  are  kept  in 
high  glass  covered  shelves,  and  where 
modern  periodicals,  Richmond,  New 
York,  and  local  papers,  with  pirated 
editions  of  some  of  the  English  Re¬ 
views,  lie  scattered  on .  the  .table.  A 
dining-room,  also  wainscoted  and  white¬ 
washed,  with  a  long  table  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  cane-bottom  chairs,  a 
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bare  floor,  a  sideboard  containing  some 
curious  specimens  of  old  silver,  and  a 
chimney-piece  devoted  entirely  to  petro¬ 
leum  lamps — a  room  meant  to  eat  in 
not  to  sit  in.  There  is  no  bell  in  the 
house,  but  it  is  not  much  wanted,  as  an 
obseiiuious  darkey  even  in  these  days  of 
freedom  follows  you  to  your  room  and 
anticipates  your  wants. 

When  supper  is  over  (for  late  dinner 
has  never  crept  into  southern  life,  even 
Baltimore  still  dines  at  unearthly  hours), 
we 'drift  naturally  into  the  veranda. 
The  general’s  wife  has  appeared  and 
made  tea,  but  you  will  not  see  much  of 
her.  She  has  a  soft  voice,  has  once 
been  pretty,  and  was  a  Harrison  of 
Sussex  county — a  distinction  which  in 
southern  ears  has  the  same  sort  of  ring 
as  that  of  a  Courtenay  of  Devon,  or  a 
Percy  of  Northumberland  would  have  in 
this  more  exacting  land.  She  will  tell 
you,  if  you  ask  her,  that  there  were  many 
months  between  ’61  and  ’65  in  which 
she  was  glad  to  get  a  little  corn-flour, 
and  green  coffee,  and  also  of  how  she 
buried  the  plate  beneath  the  magnolia 
on  the  lawn  when  the  Yankee  general 
threatened  to  make  “  Oak  Ridge”  his 
headquarters,  and  how  the  negroes  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  her  all  through  the 
war,  and  cried  ithen  they  were  told  they 
were  free  and  had  to  go.  She  capti¬ 
vated  the  general  thirty  years  ago  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  ;  and  in  the 
comprehensive  ideas  of  kinship  which 
exist  in  Virginia  they  doubtless  up  to 
that  time  ranked  as  cousins. 

The  general  has  sent  to  the  barn  for 
some  tobacco,  and  through  bowls  of  red 
clay,  such  as  were  smoked  by  the  father 
of  Pocohontas,  and  long  reed  stems  from 
the  swamps  of  North  Carolina,  we  blow 
clouds  into  the  balmy  night,  and  listen 
to  the  general’s  stories  of  the  past. 

The  general,  of  course,  talks  over  old 
days.  He  has  sobered  down  about  the 
war.  In  fact,  like  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  was  himself  against  secession, 
or  all  thoughts  of  it,  till  the  mutual  ag¬ 
gravations  and  the  complications  of 
those  feverish  times  drove  him  into  the 
struggle  in  which  he  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished  himself.  He  is  immensely 
proud  of  the  part  his  State  played  in  the 
war,  however,  and  if  you  saw  him  every 
day  for  six  months,  he  might  bore  you 
on  the  subject  ;  but  who  can  be  surprised 
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that  the  stirring  scenes  of  those  five 
years  should  be  uppermost  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  a  life  that  has  otherwise  been 
spent  in  the  unbroken  monotony  of 
country  pursuits  ? 

He  never  liked  the  north,  and  never  had 
anything  in  common  with  them.  Their 
ways  were  not  his  ways,  and  for  years 
the  intolerance  of  either  waxed  stronger 
from  a  mutual  ignorance  bom  of  absolute 
social  separation.  He  has,  however,  little 
rancor  left,  and  is  conscious  rather  of 
having  come  well  out  of  the  struggle  in  at 
least  public  estimation.  His  fallen  gran¬ 
deur  is  soothed  by  being  made  the  hero 
of  the  novels  and  the  magazine  articles 
of  his  prosperous  and  triumphant  but 
generous  foe.  He  lives  in  dignified  re¬ 
tirement,  courting  no  man,  and  civil  to 
all  ;  but  they,  in  the  fulness  of  their  heart, 
forget  the  stubbornness  of  his  rebellious 
blade,  and  in  the  growing  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  of  their  rampant  prosperity,  pat  him 
on  the  head  as  a  curious  historic  and 
social  relic  of  which  nationally  they  are 
proud.  He  rather  likes  all  this,  but 
takes  it  with  his  tobacco,  puts  it  in  his 
pipe,  and  smokes  it,  in  fact,  as  he  used 
to  thirty  years  ago  the  bloodhound 
stories.  Outside  opinion  to  the  general 
and  his  generation  are  not  of  much 
consequence,  as  death  alone  will  put  an 
end  to  the  conviction  that  he  and  his 
compeers  are  representatives  of  a  past 
social  state  that  was  superior  to  every¬ 
thing,  not  only  in  America,  but  on 
earth. 

The  general’s  only  brother  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  a  U.  S.  Cavalry  regiment  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  he  will  tell  you 
of  the  struggle  of  conscience  that  de¬ 
cided  the  latter  against  his  worldly  in¬ 
terests  to  a  course  that  some  partisan 
historians  have  flippantly  stigmatized  as 
treachery — a  treachery  that  very  often 
gave  up  comfort  and  future  honors, 
friends,  and  professional  devotion,  for 
the  cause  their  native  State  had  seen  fit 
to  embrace,  whose  hopelessness  was  far 
better  realized  by  such  men  than  by  their 
civilian  and  untravelled  brethren  at 
home.  He  was  killed  at  Shiloh,  and 
his  sword  hangs  in  the  hall  ;  while  our 
friend,  his  brother,  who  had  never  seen 
anything  till  then  but  a  militia  muster, 
rose  to  be  a  general. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  credit  the 
southern  planter  with  an  unusual  amount 


of  profanity.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  extreme  south,  the  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  of  the  Virginian  of  all  classes 
is  more  free  from  bad  language  than  that 
of  any  Anglo-Saxon  community  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  I  have  ever 
come  across.  The  general  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  class,  has  a  strong 
reverence  for  religion,  and  respect  for 
the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he,  like 
his  fathers  before  him,  is  a  member. 
The  parson  w’ho  officiates  in  the  build¬ 
ing  whose  wooden  spire  we  could  see 
peeping  above  the  general’s  woods  were 
it  daj  light,  has  ex-officio  eaten  his  Sunday 
dinners  at  Oak  Ridge  ever  since  the 
Montagues  revived  episcopacy  in  the 
county  after  the  lapse  caused  by  its 
identification  with  Tor)  ism  during  and 
after  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  general  still  reads  the  lessons  on 
Sundays,  and  when  some  unusually 
ancient  and  "  good  old  tune”  is  sung,  his 
deep  voice  may  be  heard  booming  lustily 
above  the  piercing  notes  of  the  rustic 
choir.  Here  upon  the  veranda,  with  his 
legs  crossed  and  his  chair  tilted  back 
against  the  wall,  he  will  talk  to  you  of 
the  glorious  days  of  old,  of  the  hundred 
negroes  of  all  ages  and  sizes  that  every 
Christmas  assembled  beneath  his  roof, 
and  when  barn  and  cabin  echoed  to  the 
thud  of  their  stamping  feet  and  to  the 
banjo’s  twang,  when  a  gentleman  was  a 
gentleman,  and  people  knew  how  to 
”  place”  one  another.  Of  how  most  of 
his  old  friends  who  sat  upon  the  bench 
of  the  county  court  with  him  in  the  old 
days  when  magistrates  were  gentlemen  of 
influence  and  property,  are  dead,  or 
gone  to  the  great  cities,  and  the  country 
homes  with  which  their  names  have  been 
associated  passed  into  other  hands.  “  I 
know  it’s  foolish,”  says  he,  “  but  some¬ 
how  I  hate  to  see  the  old  Virginia  ways 
and  fashions  passing  away.  The  war 
was  necessary  ;  we  were  a  parcel  of  fools 
together,  and  got  well  whipped  for  our 
pains,  though  we  gave  the  Yankees  some 
trouble  to  do  it,  and  I  own  everything 
turned  out  for  the  best  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen.  I  wish  the  old  arrangement 
had  lasted  my  time  anyhow.  There 
were  no  happier  people  on  earth  than 
we  were.  Take*  this  county” — and  as 
the  general  says  this,  he  drops  the  front 
legs  of  his  chair  and  his  feet  simultane- 
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ously  on  to  the  porch  floor,  and  waves 
his  hand  out  to  where  the  moonlight  is 
streaming  over  the  lawn  and  the  woods 
behind,  and  the  stubble-fields  and  the 
pastures  and  the  winding  stream  in  the 
valley  beneath — “  there  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  such  places  as  this,  owned  by 
people  of  our  class.  We  were  all 
brought  up  more  or  less  together.  We 
fought  and  scuffled  at  the  local  school 
when  we  were  youngsters,  and  followed 
one  another  as  young  men  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  fox-hunted  and  shot 
together,  danced,  raced,  and  intermar¬ 
ried,  till  we  had  lost  all  count  of  our  re¬ 
lationships.  We  rarely  travelled  abroad, 
because  we  couldn’t  leave  our  large 
households  of  slaves  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  entailed  by  them  for  so  long  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  not 
very  flush  of  money  as  a  rule.  To  say 
that  we  were  generally  iu  debt,  though 
true,  would  leave*  a  false  impression. 
Our  plantations,  dear  to  us  though  they 
were,  were  of  nothing  like  the  value  of 
our  slave  property,  whose  increase  we 
preferred  to  borrow  money  upon  rather 
than  to  sell,  from  motives  of  pride  and 
kindliness  toward  our  dependents  ;  but 
we  were  heavily  overstocked,  and  often 
lived  for  years  on  paper. 

“  I  know  we  were  provincial  and 
egotistic.  We  thought  ourselves  bigger 
men  than  we  really  were,  but  our  politi¬ 
cal  control  at  Washington  did  much  in 
saving  us  from  the  mental  stagnation 
that  our  bare  literary  record  might  imply. 

“  Whatever  else  we  were,  we  were 
always  farmers  and  country  gentlemen, 
but,  in  addition,  were  often  judges, 
senators,  bankers,  physicians  ;  that  the 
Yankees,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
thought  w'e  were  enervated  by  luxury,  is 
a  proof  of  how  little  the  two  sections 
knew  of  one  another  in  those  days  (and 
1  sometimes  think  they  don’t  know 
much  more  now).  There  never  was 
luxury  in  your  sense  of  the  word  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Such  as  you  see  my  home  to-day 
it  has  always  been,  and  the  meal  my 
wif^gave  you  to-night  you  would  have 
got  in  i860 — for  thank  God  and  a  good 
plantation,  and  a  taste  for  farming,  I 
have  never  since  the  year  after  the  war 
had  to  want  for  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life.  I  pay  more  attention  to  grass 
and  improved  cattle  than  of  old.  I 
have  seeded  much  of  my  alluvial  low 
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ground  to  timothy,  and  cut  all  the  hay  I 
require  every  year  from  them,  and  the  rest 
produces  as  heavy  crops  of  Indian  com 
per  acre  as  the  Ohio  valley,  and  has  done 
so  from  time  immemorial.  Up>on  the 
poorer  uplands  I  range  my  cattle,  and 
grow  what  wheat  and  oats  my  own 
people  and  horses  require.  I  have  set 
out  a  vineyard  which  is  fast  coming  into 
bearing,  and  have  planted  several  hun¬ 
dred  peach  and  apple-trees,  for  the 
benefit,  if  not  of  myself,  at  any  rate  of 
those  *  that  come  after  me.  Negro 
tenants  cultivate  the  odd  corners  of  the 
property  in  tobacco  and  corn  on  shares 
with  me,  and  upon  the  whole  I  have  no 
great  cause  to  complain. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  however,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  you  would  have  been 
sitting  in  the  porch  alone  with  me  as 
you  now  are.  The  chances  are,  there 
would  have  been  half  a  dozen  here,  and 
double  the  number  of  young  folks 
frolicking  in  the  parlor.  \Ve  sometimes 
scare  up  a  right  smart  crowd,  even  now, 
when  the  city  people  are  ouc  here  in  the 
summer  ;  but,  bless  me,  I’ve  seen  the 
men  lying  so  thick  on  the  floors,  tucked 
up  for  the  night,  you  could  hardly  get 
about  the  house  without  treading  on 
them. 

“  Then,  in  those  days,  as  I  before 
said,  you  knew  who  was  who.  Now  if 
your  daughter  goes  out  to  a  dance  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  chances  are  she  is  es¬ 
corted  home  by  young  Smith  whose 
father  kept  the  store  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  yonder  when  I  was  a  boy,  or  young 
Jones  who  measures  calico  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  town.  Perhaps  that’s  all 
right  ;  mind  you,  I  don’t  want  to  say 
anything  against  it.  We  are  a  free 
country  now,  and  a  republic  (worse  luck 
to  it),  but  I  sometimes  feel  like  the  old 
Lord  Fairfax,  who,  on  hearing  in  the 
backwoods  of  Augusta  County,  of  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  surrender  at  Yorktown,  told  his 
servant  to  ‘  carry  him  upstairs  to  die, 
as  there  was  no  use  in  his  living  any 
longer.’ 

"  Then  there  was  a  large  class  of 
good,  honest  yeomen  farmers  living 
among  us,  also  slave-holders,  that  were 
w-elcome  to  a  seat  at  our  table,  or  a  bed 
for  that  matter,  if  they  came  along,  and 
with  whom  we  were  on  a  familiar  and 
friendly  footing,  but  still  they  were  not 
of  us.  Their  families  and  ours  did 
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not  even  pretend  to  associate.  The  the  lighted  windows ;  the  night  owl 


annual  call  they  made  perhaps  as  neigh¬ 
bors  was  a  mere  relic  of  very  old 
colonial  days  when  families  were  more 
dependent  on  one  another,  and  a  sort  of 
feeble  protest  against  class  distinctions — 
a  mere  show  of  equality  that  hurt  no¬ 
body  and  amounted  to  nothing,  and  that 
the  very  negroes  laughed  at.  But  if  we 
held  our  heads  above  the  large  yeoman, 
who  very  often  had  considerable  prop¬ 
erty,  and  nearly  as  many  negroes,  some¬ 
times  more  than  we  had,  they  in*  their 
turn  looked  down  on  the  smaller 
farmers,  who  again  revenged  themselves 
by  their  contempt  for  the  overseers  and 
the  poor  whites.  In  fact,”  says  the 
general,  laughing,  “  we  were  a  power¬ 
fully  aristocratic  people,  I  promise  you, 
and  you  will  find  the  fires  still  smoulder¬ 
ing  through  the  country  now,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  new  elements  if  you  lived 
here  long  enough  to  get  below  the  sur¬ 
face — ” 

”  Mar’se  George.  Oh,*  Mar’se 
George.”  The  voice  is  Caleb’s  from 
out  the  darkness  ;  he  has  stolen  round 
the  house  and  his  white  teeth  are  flash¬ 
ing  on  us  from  the  foot  of  the  veranda 
steps. 

”  Hullo,  Caleb,  what's  up  ?” 

’  •”  Mar’se  George,  sah  dars  suthin  the 
matter  wid  dat  ar  sorrel  mar  agin,  ’pears 
like  she’s  powerful  oneasy  a  snortin’  an’ 
a  gwjne  on  ;  1  thote  I’d  jes  git  you  to 
step  round  an’  look  at  her.” 

While  the  general,  who,  like  all 
Southerners,  can  not  only  break,  buy, 
and  ride  a  horse,  whether  he  be  farmer, 
merchant,  or  lawyer,  but  doctor  one, 
too,  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  gets 
his  stable  lantern  and  hurries  across  the 
lawn  toward  the  lodging  of  the  ”  sorrel 
mar,”  we  revel  silently  in  the  balmy 
night.  The  ceaseless  trill  of  frogs  and 
tree  crickets  seems  to  grow  louder  now  ; 
all  sounds  of  human  voices  have  ceased  ; 
great  winged  beetles  and  cockchaffers  go 
swinging  through  the  trellis  work  of 
cypress  and  trumpet  flowers,  and  fall 
with  a  thud  upon  the  veranda  floor  ; 
bats  flit  backward  and  forward  before 

'  *  Oh — the  universal  southern  prefix  when 
calling  any  one  is  barely  spellable,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  various  ways,  and  long  or  shoit 
according  to  the  distance  the  voice  has  to 
travel.  Oh.  aw-er.  aw.  waw-er,  as  nearly  rep¬ 
resents  the  actual  sounds  as  anything  could. 


hoots  gloomily  from  the  orchard,  and 
the  whip-poor-will  fills  the  valley  below 
with  his  plaintive  song  ;  fire-flies  dance 
against  the  dark  background  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  while  the  great  oak  trees  above  us 
gently  rustle  their  leaves  on  which  the 
moonlight  is  streaming  from  a  sky 
cloudless  and  twinkling  with  a  myriad 
stars. 

”  Then  as  for  sport,”  continued  the 
general,  having  once  again  seated  himselt 
at  his  favorite  angle,  those  antlers  in 
the  hall  were  of  course  not  taken  here. 
Of  partridges  and  turkeys  we  had  plenty, 
and  still  have,  but  my  father  was  a 
great  sportsman,  and  we  owned,  like 
many  other  families,  a  quantity  of  wild 
land  in  one  of  the  south-western  moun¬ 
tain  counties.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole 

of - County  at  that  time  belonged  to 

us.  It  did  not  amount  to  very  much  as 
a  property.  Our  Virginia  mountaineers 
are  tough  customers,  and  they  squatted 
all  over  the  valleys  at  a  nomind  rent, 
which  had  to  be  drawn  from  them  like 
their  eye  teeth.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  had  a  fancy  for  the  place,  and 
used  to  come  home  with  a  whole  string  of 
horses  behind  him  as  the  revenue  of  his 
principality.  But  we  boys,  and  indeed 
all  our  friends,  used  to  look  forward 
keenly  to  the  annual  excursion  to  the 
mountains.  My  father  had  a  pack  of 
hounds  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
proud,  and  with  which  he  would  hunt 
foxes  at  home,  and  deer  when  we  went 

to - County.  A  long  cavalcade  it 

used  to  be  that  every  October  started 
from  this  door  for  the  mountains.  My 
father  and  one  of  his  old  cronies  in  the 
big  carriage,  two  wagons  full  of  proven¬ 
der,  ammunition,  blankets,  etc.,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  friends  and  servants, 
mounted  on  saddle  horses  in  the  rear. 
The  ninety  miles  used  to  give  as  three 
days  of  travelling,  and  at  the  end  our 
mountaineer  tenants  used  to  throng  to 
meet  us  at  the  rude  shooting-box  with 
stories  of  deer  and  ‘bar,’  wonderful  to 
listen  to,  and  with  eyes  looking  wistfully 
at  the  corner  where  the  whiskey  jar 
always  stood.  I  could  fill  the  night 
with  stories  of  the  odd  ways  and 
curious  sinrple  lives  of  these  mountain¬ 
eers,  though  none  of  them  were  such 
curiosities  as  old  Jake,  my  father’s  negro 
huntsman.  Caleb  here  was  his  nephew 
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and  helped  him  as  a  boy  with  the  dogs, 
and  moreover  is  the  grandest  liar  we 
have  in  the^e  parts.  He’s  sitting  up 
with  the  horse,  so  we’ll  call  him  and 
make  him  give  you  a  specimen,  before 
we  turn  in.  Caleb,  these  gentlemen 
want  to  hear  about  Uncle  Jake’s  great 
Christmas  fox-chase. 

“  Lor  me,  Mar’se  George,  them  ar’ 
times  done  gone  so  long  now,  I  most 
disremember  all  ’bout  ’em.” 

“  Why  it’s  not  six  weeks  since  I 
caught  you  telling  it  to  those  New  York 
gentlemen  in  the  stable  ;  let’s  have  it 
now  without  any  variations.” 

”  Well,  gen’l’mens,  it  wur  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  befo’  s’render, 
when  I  wur  just  a  chap  sorter  helpin’ 
roun'  Uncle  Jake,  now  the  ole  jedge, 
that  is  Mar’se  George’s  pa,  had  been 
fooled  ever  so  many  times  by  an  ole  red 
fox  in  Carter’s  mountain,  not  a  great 
ways  from  yer,  and  got  sorter  mad  with 
the  dogs,  an’  ole  Jake,  who  loved  dem 
ar’  hounds  jes’  as  if  they’d  bin  folks, 
swore  he’d  cotch  that  fox  if  it  took  him 
the  whole  of  Christmas  week  to  do  it  in. 
The  jedge  had  a  big  ‘  dinin’  o’  the 
quality  on  Christmas  day,  an’  ole  Jake 
he  jest  slipped  off  with  the  hounds  ’bout 
day  in  the  mornin’  and  struck  that  fox’s 
trail  right  to  onst.  He’d  got  sorter  used 
to  de  ole  red,  and  knowed  what  line 
he’d  take,  fo’  sho’.  He  never  went  far 
from  home,  but  jes’  kept  gwine  on  roun’ 
and  roun’,  more  like  a  gray  fox.  ’Bout 
dinner  time. I  guv’  over,  as  the  plough 
mule  on  which  I  rode  began  to  get  kin¬ 
der  played  out,  but  ole  Uncle  Jake  had 
taken  the  best  horse  in  the  stable,  and 
jes’  pitched  right  on  near  the  hounds, 
who  were  all  the  time  on  the  trail  and 
makin’  a  heap  o’  fuss.  After  dinner  I 
took  another  horse  and  slipped  out  to 
see  if  I  could  hear  anything  o’  the  ole 
man,  an’  there  sho’  nuff  the  hounds 
were  travellin’  roun’  the  mountain 
where  they’d  first  found  the  fox.  I 
soon  cotched  ’em,  and  kep’  along  with 
Uncle  Jake  till  sundown,  and  when  I 
began  to  talk  ’bout  gwine  home  fo’  dark 
the  ole  man  jes’  ripped  and  cussed,  and 
said  he’d  stay  wid  dat  ar  fox  till  the 
new  year,  fo’  he’d  let  him  go.  Well, 
gen’l’mens,  I  jes’  thote  he’d  got  may  be 
a  ‘tickler’  o’  whiskey  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  sorter  uppish  on  that  account,  so 


left  him  my  fresh  horse  an’  rode,  or 
rather  led,  his’n  home.  In  the  morning 
when  I  went  round  to  the  stables  and 
quarters,  I  didn’t  see  no  hounds,  nor 
horse,  nor  yet  no  Uncle  Jake.  So,  says 
I,  I’ll  jes’  put  the  saddle  on  the  gray 
colt,  and  a  pone  o’  corn  bread  and 
some  meat  in  my  pocket,  and  slip  out 
and  see  if  the  ole  man’s  still  at  it.  VVell, 
sirs,  I  rode  roun’  till  near  mid-day  when 
suddenly  I  sees  a  dog  cross  the  road 
befo’  me,  then  a  whole  string  comes 
along,  and  I  sees  Jumper — Frolic — 
Beauty,  and  the  rest  of  them,  you  could 
’most  see  through  ’em  they  were  so  thin, 
and  though  they  had  their  mouths  open, 
and  was  try  in’  to  raise  a  bit  of  a  fuss  it 
wamt  no  manner  o’  use. 

“  I  knew  Uncle  Jake  warnt  far  be¬ 
hind  and  presently  sho’  nuff  there  was  a 
rustlin’  in  the  wood,  and  he  cum  out 
right  agin  me,  the  miserablest  sight  you 
ever  seed.  He  didn’t  ’pear  to  notice 
me  much  ’cept  just  to  slip  off  his  horse 
and  to  git  on  mine.  I  put  the  pone  o’ 
bread  an’  the  meat  in  his  pocket,  an’  he 
went  lopin’  off  after  the  dogs  on  the 
colt. 

”  There  wur  no  show  fur  me  but  to 
git  home  with  the  mar’  who  looked  as 
tho’  she’d  drop  dead  in  her  tracks.  I 
dursn’t  fool  with  no  mo’  horses,  an’  jes’ 
quietly  sot  up  for  Uncle  Jake  that  night, 
but  durn  me  if  it  warnt  for  nothin’,  two 
o’  the  hounds  cum  sneakin’  in  ’bout  sun¬ 
down,  but  that  wur  all.  Next  momin’, 
I  went  to  ole  mar’se,  the  jedge,  and  he 
an’  the  company  with  him  thote  it  a 
mighty  good  joke,  and  the  biggest  kind 
of  a  crowd  started  out  to  look  for  the 
chase.  There  wur  nothin’  left  to  hear, 
an  it  wur  about  eleven  o’clock  he 
struck  right  in  agin  the  whole  gang, 
and  I  wur  with  him,  dr  no  one  would 
believe,  gen’ 1’ mens,  what  I  tell  you 
now  for,  fo’  God  sar,  the  fox  wur 
walkin',  the  hounds  were  walkin' ,  an  old 
Jake  on  the  colt  were  walkin'  all  within 
twenty  steps  of  one  another.  Lord  ! 
you  should  ha’  seen  the  ole  jedge,  I 
thote  he’d  a  bust  hisself  with  laughin’. 
He  sent  for  a  wagon  an’  put  the  fox, 
the  hounds,  and  ole  Jake  inter  it,  and 
had  ’em  druv  home.  That’s  jes’  as 
true,  gen’l’mens,  as  I’m  a  livin’  man.” 
— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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THREE  SONNETS  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


I. 

The  stainless  soul  that  smiled  through  glorious  eyes  ; 
The  bright  grave  brow  whereondark  fortune’s  blast 
Might  blow,  but  might  not  bend  it,  nor  o’ercast. 
Save  for  one  fierce  fleet  hour  of  shame,  theaskies 
Thrilled  with  warm  dreams  of  worthier  days  to  rise 
And  end  the  whole  world’s  winter ;  here  at  last. 

If  death  be  death,  have  passed  into  the  past ; 

If  death  be  life,  live,  though  their  semblance  dies. 
Hope  and  high  faith  inviolate  of  distrust 
Shone  strong  as  life  inviolate  of  the  grave 
Through  each  bright  word  and  lineament  serene. 
Most  loving  righteousness  and  love  most  just 
Crowned,  as  day  crowns  the  dawn-enkindled  wave. 
With  visible  aureole  thine  unfaltering  mien. 


II. 

Strong  time  and  fire-swift  change,  with  lightnings  clad 
And  shod  with  thunders  of  reverberate  years. 

Have  filled  with  light  and  sound  of  hopes  and  fears 
The  space  of  many  a  season,  since  I  had 
Grace  of  good  hap  to  make  my  spirit  glad. 

Once  communing  with  thine  :  and  memory  hears 
The  bright  voice  yet  that  then  rejoiced  mine  ears. 

Sees  yet  the  light  of  eyes  that  spake,  and  bade 
Fear  not,  but  hope,  though  then  time’s  heart  were  weak 
And  heaven  by  hell  shade-stricken,  and  the  range 
Of  high-bom  hope  made  questionable  and  strange 
As  twilight  trembling  till  the  sunlight  speak. 

Thou  sawest  the  sunrise  and  the  storm  in  one 
Break  :  seest  thou  now  the  storm-compelling  sun  ? 

III. 

Surely  thou  seest,  O  spirit  of  light  and  fire. 

Surely  thou  canst  not  choose,  O  soul,  but  see 
The  days  whose  dayspring  was  beheld  of  thee 
Ere  eyes  less  pure  might  have  their  hope’s  desire. 

Beholding  life  in  heaven  again  respire 

Where  men  saw  naught  that  was  or  was  to  be. 

Save  only  death  imperial.  Thou  and  he 
Who  has  the  heart  of  all  men’s  heaits  for  lyre. 

Ye  twain,  being  great  of  spirit  as  time  is  great. 

And  sure  of  sight  as  truth’s  own  heavenward  eye. 

Beheld  the  forms  of  forces  passing  by 
And  certitude  of  equal-balanced  fate. 

Whose  breath  forefelt  makes  darkness  palpitate. 

And  knew  that  light  should  live  and  darkness  die. 

Fortnightly  Rniew. 
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The  passing  of  the  Votes  for  the 
Tonquin  Expedition  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Chamber  shows  that  the  French 
Government  is  resolved  to  prosecute  its 
adventurous  policy  in  .Annam,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  real¬ 
ized  at  Paris  that  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  Annamese  are  unequivocally  op¬ 
posed  to  its  schemes.  Success  alone 
will  secure  for  the  sanction  of  a  sub¬ 
servient  parliament  the  final  approval  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  certain  penalty  of 
failure  will  be  the  popular  denunciation 
of  the  policy  and  its  authors.  The 
speeches  of  M.  Challemel  Lacour  breathe 
such  a  spirit  of  optimism  with  regard  to 
local  difficulties,  and  denote  such  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  for  the  power 
and  indignation  of  China,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  we  should  marvel  more  at 
the  ignorance  or  at  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  Foreign  Minister.  Obstacles  are 
expected  to  vanish  before  the  approach 
of  the  tricolor,  and  an  expeditionary 
force  of  some  six  thousand  men  is  to 
occupy  a  vast  and  difficult  country,  and 
to  satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  whole 
armed  power  of  China.  As  the  prin¬ 
cipal  interest  in  the  question  undoubted¬ 
ly  centres  in  the  probable  action  of 
China,  it  is  proposed  to  sketch  here  in 
some  detail  the  motives  and  objects  of 
her  attitude  with  regard  to  the  suze¬ 
rainty  rights  she  possesses  in  adjoining 
States  as  well  as  of  her  general  policy 
toward  foreign  powers. 

The  foreign  policy  of  China  has  been 
evolved  from  the  commotion  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and  is  dictated  by  the  urgent 
wants  and  necessities  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  intrusted  with  a  task  of  exceptional 
difficulty.  An  intelligent  observer  might 
not  find  it  impossible  to  draft  a  model 
policy  for  the  use  of  the  Celestials  ;  but, 
although  in  his  eyes  full  of  common- 
sense  and  logical  force,  it  would  surely 
be  so  colored. by  his  own  convictions 
and  by  the  prejudices  of  his  nationality 
as  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Chinese  know  better 
than  any  one  else  can  what  they  want 
and  what  is  suitable  to  their  case. 
While  it  might  be  easy  enough,  there¬ 


fore,  to  say  what  the  foreign  pGlicy  of 
China  ought  to  be,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  discover  what  it  is.  The 
latter  is  the  practical  point,  and  will 
solely  engage  our  attention  here. 

The  foreign  policy  of  China  was 
originally  simple  in  the  extreme.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  existence  of  only  one  supreme 
potentate,  the  Emperor  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  who  as  the  delegate  of  heaven 
claimed  universal  sway,  it  followed  that 
all  peoples  who  were  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  his  Government  were  treated 
as  on  a  subordinate  footing.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  of  the  clearest  kind  back  to 
the  earliest  ages  that  foreigners  were 
only  admitted  as  “  tribute  bearers,”  and 
that  all  foreign  countries  were  regarded 
as  being  of  undoubted  inferiority  to  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  conquest  of  the 
Empire  by  alien  races,  such  as  the 
Mongols  and  Manchus,  did  not  break 
the  continuity  of  this  policy  ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  became  supreme  they 
adopted  all  the  ways  and  views  of  the 
people  they  had  subjected,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  Tartars  of  the  desert 
and  the  mountain  could  claim  to  be 
more  Chinese  than  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves,  especially  in  the  pretension  to 
international  pre-eminence.  This  idea 
had  received  no  shock  at  the  time  of 
our  two  first  Embassies  to  China — those 
of  Lord  Macartney  in  1793,  and  of  Lord 
Amherst  in  1816 — and  although  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  was  thought 
to  have  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  Celestials  the  perception  that  there 
were  other  Powers  besides  theirs,  it 
really  survived  with  almost  unabated 
force  the  war  of  1842.  Not  until  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  eighteen  years 
later,  not  until  the  Emperor  himself  had 
fled  beyond  the  Wall,  leaving  his  palace 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Western  spoiler,  did 
the  Chinese  Government  and  people 
realize  that  their  ruler  was  not  the  only 
great  potentate  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  theory  of  the  Hwangti  being  the  one 
delegate  of  the  Almighty  was  a  fiction 
that  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
The  Treaty  of  Pekin,  ratifying  that 
concluded  at  Tientsin  two  years  pre- 
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viously,  was  the  formal  admission  that 
China  could  no  longer  count  on  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  world  of  her 
own,  and  that  she  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  family  of  nations  and  to  hold 
her  place  by  means  of  such  resources  as 
she  possessed.  The  Treaty  of  Pekin 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  department  in  the  official 
service  for  the  special  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  creation  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  as  this  Council  Board  is  called, 
marked  the  beginning  of  China’s  present 
policy  toward  foreign  countries. 

It  began  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
at  an  extremely  unpromising  moment. 
Several  successful  rebellions  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  had  reduced  the 
authority  of  the  Empieror  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  sole  function  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  con¬ 
sisted  in  transacting  such  diplomatic 
business  as  could  not  be  avoided  with 
the  representatives  of  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Very  possibly  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
has  never  emerged  from  this  condition 
of  comparative  unimportance,  and  that, 
although  put  forward  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Europe,  the  guiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  power  still  rests  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Palace,  the  Grand  Secretaries, 
and  the  Board  of  censors.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  however, 
was  the  token  that  the  old  idea  of  things 
had  been  displaced  by  stern  necessity  ; 
but,  although  the  Hwangti  was  no  longer 
to  claim  an  inherent  predominance  over 
his  brother  sovereigns,  the  conviction 
still  held  ground  that  he  should  rank 
with  the  first  of  them.  The  recovery 
of  the  Chinese  after  a  succession  of  un¬ 
paralleled  disasters,  and  the  triumphant 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  encouraged 
this  not  unreasonable  ambition.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  Chinese  ministers 
would  like,  nc  doubt,  to  revive  the 
prostration  ceremony,  and  would  not 
greatly  grieve  if  intercourse  with  the 
foreigner  were  prohibited  by  a  stroke  of 
the  vermilion  pencil,  the  more  general 
view  is  that  neither  step  is  necessary  nor 
politic.  But  the  national  sentiment  is 
unanimous  on  the  point  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  sufficient  concessions'  have  already 
been  made  to  foreigners.  A  perfect 
trust  in  the  superiority  of  their  own 


system  of  government,  and  a  resolve  to 
preserve  intact  their  own  political  form 
and  independence,  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  Chinese  opinion.  With  these  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks  we  can  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  objects  which 
suggest  themselves  most  prominently  to 
their  mind,  and  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some 
general  knowledge  should  prevail. 

There  appears,  unfortunately,  to  be 
little  doubt  that,  apart  from  all  official 
direction,  the  people  themselves  are  sin¬ 
gularly  antipathetic  to  foreigners.  On 
this  point  the  testimony  of  Mr.Colquhoun 
in  the  south  seems  to  exactly  tally  with 
that  of  Count  Szchenyi*  in  the  central 
and  northwestern  parts  of  China  ;  and 
the  evidence  of  these  travellers  is  the 
more  important  as  they  traversed  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  European 
had  ever  preceded  them.  So  much  may 
be  said  by  way  of  illustration  as  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  people  ;  and, 
if  the  Government  has,  partly  out  of 
necessity  and  partly  from  superior  knowl¬ 
edge,  thrown  a  cloak  over  its  mind,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  its  real  views 
are  not  widely  different  from  those  that 
appear  to  spring  most  naturally  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Had  China 
the  power  to-morrow,  and  did  she  but 
see  how  to  carry  out  a  sweeping  ukase 
against  foreigners,  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  decree  would  be  passed  without 
compunction,  and  that  the  thing  would 
be  done  as  effectually  as  it  might.  It  is 
simply  because  China  has  not  the  power, 
and  does  not  see  her  way  out  of  so 
hazardous  a  business,  that  the  attempt 
is  not  made,  and  that  recoutse  is  had  to 
different  expedients.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  way  in  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances  ;  and  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  them  is 
full  of  significant  proof  to  the  same 
effect.  For  many  years  after  we  and 
other  Europeans  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  commercial  relations  with  them, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  against 
the  Chinese.  We  sold  them  our  linen 


•  The  reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to 
Lieutenant  Kreitner’s  **  Im  Fernen  Osten  ” 
(Holder,  Wien),  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
works  of  modern  travel.  Lieut.  Kreitner  was 
Count  Szchenyi’s  companion,  and  is  as  yet  the 
sole  chronicler  of  his  expedition. 
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and  cutlery,  our  opium  and  tobacco,  and 
in  payment  we  took  their  silver.  We 
bought  in  return  from  them  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  their  tea  and  their 
silk.  As  the  consequence  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  af  specie  left  the  country 
every  year  not  to  return,  and  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  Central  Government, 
much  of  whose  embarrassment  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  has  been  caused  by  the  want 
of  ready  money,  were  easily  aroused  by 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  drain  of 
the  national  treasure.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  relations  with  outside  peoples 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  calamity, 
which  the  Pekin  officials  felt  justified  in 
endeavoring  to  cure  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  question  reached  a 
climax  in  1840,  when  the  destruction  of 
English  property  at  Canton  led  to  hos¬ 
tilities  which  terminated  with  the  Treaty 
of  Nankin ;  and  from  that  time  the 
trade  was  conducted  on  a  new  basis. 
Chiefly  owing  to  the  increased  demand 
in  Europe  and  America  for  Chinese 
tea,  the  conditions  of  the  trade  were 
reversed,  and  instead  of  China  losing  a 
considerable  sum  of  silver  annually,  she 
became  the  actual  gainer  even  in  specie. 
It  required  a  little  time  for  this  change 
to  be  recognized  and  appreciated  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  was,  the  radical  objection 
to  foreign  commercial  intercourse  lost 
its  force,  if  it  was  not  completely  re¬ 
moved.  What  had  appeared  under  the 
old  arrangement  to  be  absolutely  intoler¬ 
able,  could  under  the  new  be  regarded 
w’ith  equanimity  and  discussed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  calmness. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Government  views  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  intercourse  was  reached  when 
the  external  commerce  of  the  empire 
became,  not  merely  a  gain  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to 
the  administration.  The  establishment 
of  the  Maritime  Customs,  now  under 
the  able  control  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  and 
his  subordinates,  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  embar¬ 
rassments  which  oppressed  the  central 
executive.  The  customs  received  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Pekin 
provided  the  sinews  of  war,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  late  Emperor  and  the  Regents 
of  the  present  ruler  to  proceed  to  vigor¬ 
ous  measures,  not  merely  against  the 
Taepings,  but  also  against  the  rebels  in 


more  remote  regions,  such  as  the  Pan- 
thays,  and  the  Tungan  and  other  in¬ 
surgents  in  Central  Asia.  In  no  small 
degree,  therefore,  is  China  indebted  for 
her  recovery  from  the  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  that  threatened  her  with,  and 
that  would  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  have  probably  resulted  in,  the 
temporary  disintegration  of  the  empire 
and  a  change  of  dynasty,  to  that  very 
foreign  trade  which  it  was  the  consistent 
policy  of  former  rulers  to  discourage  or 
violently  prevent.  Again  we  may  repeat 
that  the  Chinese  are  a  practical  people, 
and  are  as  well  aware  as  we  of  this 
simple  fact.  The  assurance  may  be 
entertained,  therefore,  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  that  there  is  no  notion  among 
responsible  persons  in  China  that  any 
national  interest  can  be  served  by  de¬ 
stroying  a  source  of  wealth  that  has 
proved  so  beneficial  to  themselves  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  there  is  a  very  widespread  opinion 
among  Chinese  officials  that  their  coun¬ 
try  does  not  receive  its  full  share  of 
the  benefits  and  profit  derived  from 
the  exchange  of  products  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the 
West.  And  this  opinion  must  be  great¬ 
ly  strengthened  by  any  decline  in  the 
exports  of  China,  although  it  may  be 
due  to  the  deterioration  of  native  pro¬ 
ductions.  We  have  not  to  apprehend 
in  the  future  that  even  the  most  chau¬ 
vinist  of  Manchu  statesmen  will  seek  to 
kill,  as  the  man  in  the  fable  did,  the 
goose  by  prohibiting  foreign  trade  ;  but 
his  object  is  now,  and  will  be  still  more, 
to  spare  no  effort  to  extract  from  it  a 
greater  number  of  golden  eggs  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  China. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  trade  in  general  we  pass  by  an  easy 
and  natural  transition  to  some  of  its 
principal  details  and  particulars.  And 
the  two  points  that  offer  themselves 
most  prominently  for  comment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  subject  are,  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  opium  and  of  the  land-borne 
trade  between  China  and  her  neighbors 
in  Asia.  The  former  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  controversy,  into 
the  merits  of  which  we  have  no  intention 
to  enter.  The  question  is  one  which 
mainly  concerns  the  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  of  China.  If  the  habit  of  opium¬ 
smoking  be  demoralizing  the  people, 
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then  it  is  its  bounden  duty  to  put  down 
the  practice  by  all  the  means  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  It  can  do  so  in  several  ways. 

It  can  refuse  to  give  licenses  to  the 
opium  shops,  it  can  prohibit  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  poppy,  and  it  can  notify  to 
the  English  Government  its  desire  to 
increase  the  import  duly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  has, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  not  the  least  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing,  any  one  of  these  three 
things — at  least  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  practice.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  tariff  may  be  raised  by  a  fresh 
convention  with  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  although  some  persons  may 
think  that  that  step  will  be  taken  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
opium  consumed  by  the  people,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  altogether  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  view  that  it  is  as  a  measure 
of  protection,  and  not  of  morality,  that 
the  Chinese  officials  contemplate  it.  For 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
interest  expressed  by  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  opium  question  is  far 
from  being  simulated.  It  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  the  reasons  explaining  it 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Chinese  are 
well  aware  that  the  revenue  of  India  is 
benefited  by  opium  to  the  extent  of 
eight  millions  annually.  They  have, 
indeed,  heard  that,  without  that  in¬ 
come,  the  proud  British  Government  in 
India  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  require  to  be  told 
that  the  amount  ^f  their  profit,  as  a 
Government,  from  the  traffic  docs  not 
exceed  one  million  sterling.  In  this 
difference  lies  a  very  substantial  griev¬ 
ance  ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  authorities  at  Pekin  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  it,  and  to  adjust  the 
trade  on  terms  more  advantageous  to 
themselves.  If  our  people  will  have 
opium— such  is  the  view  at  Pekin— they 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  heavily,  not 
merely  to  the  foreigner,  but  to  us  their 
rulers,  for  permission  to  indulge  in  a 
luxury.  While  the  object  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment'  may  be  attained  either  by  the 
increase  of  the  tariff  or  the  levying  of 
lekin  transit  dues,  the  acts  of  the  most 
trusted  and  responsible  officials  in  the 
empire  seem  to  show  that  the  much 
more  effectual  remedy  is  contemplated 
of  altogether  displacing  foreign  by  native 


opium.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
revenue  which  China  could  derive  in 
this  way  would  largely  exceed  anything 
she  could  hope  to  realize  under  the 
terms  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  If  by  the  development  of  a 
new  industry  China  could  supply  herself 
with  opium,  she  would  remove  one  of 
the  greatest  objections  she  sees  to  the 
foreign  trade  by  turning  the  balance  of  ' 
exchange  wholly  in  her  own  favor. 
China  objects  altogether  from  a  senti¬ 
mental  standpoint  not  to  selling  her 
goods,  but  to  buying  those  of  others. 

It  is  declared  by  Anglo-Indians,  and 
comfort  is  drawn  from  the  supposed 
certainty  of  the  fact,  that  the  chandoo  is 
not  to  be  imitated,  and  is  of  as  marked 
superiority  as  a  Havana  cigar ;  but 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  an  increased  production  of  Chinese 
opium,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  smoking  compound, 
must  be  followed  by  a  marked  decline  in 
the  importation  of  the  article  from 
India.  By  one  way  or  another  China 
will  obtain  the  object  she  has  clearly  in 
view  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  she 
takes  steps  in  one  direction  toward  in¬ 
creasing  her  revenue,  she  will  not  be 
less  energetic  in  another  with  the  object 
of  freeing  herself  from  that  dependence 
on  the  foreigner  which  she  hates  above 
all  things,  and  which  is  particularly 
irksome  to  her  in  the  case  of  an  article 
in  such  general  use  among  her  people 
as  opium. 

Of  hardly  less  importance  than  the 
topic  of  opium  is  that  of  the  land-borne 
trade  between  China  and  her  neighbors, 
vast  as  the  portion  of  Asia  it  embraces, 
and  complicated  as  the  numerous  sepa¬ 
rate  interests  it  involves.  It  is  only 
possible  to  indicate  here  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  this  subject  ; 
but  there  is  one  satisfaction  in  having 
to  so  briefly  discuss  it,  and  that  is  that 
the  same  principle  applies  to  it  in  all  its 
ramifications.  The  Chinese  are  con¬ 
sistent,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  in 
their  political  action.  We  have  been 
able  to  see  more  or  less  clearly  that 
three  leading  sentiments  form  the  basis 
of  their  natioftal  opinions.  These  are 
that  their  country  has  an  inherent  claim 
to  superiority,  that  they  have  at  all 
periods  been  a  self-sufficing  world  to 
themselves,  and  lastly  that  the  vast  ex- 
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tent  of  their  territory  makes  it  an  axiom 
of  prudence  to  abstain  from  cultivating 
close  relations  with  neighbors  indepen¬ 
dent  of  their  authority.  On  the  sea-coast 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
never-ceasing  importunity  of  the  races 
of  Europe  have  compelled  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  these  views  and  a  recognition  of 
the  laws  of  necessity.  But  the  same 
considerations  have  not  applied  along 
that  frontier  where  China  has  as  her 
only  neighbors  the  empires  of  England 
and  Russia.  There  she  has  been  able 
to  do  very  much  as  she  liked,  and  to 
retain  complete  command  over  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  many  centuries  have  obtained 
for  her.  In  this  direction  she  has  not 
made  a  single  concession  to  Western 
prejudice.  She  stands  resolutely  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  full  letter  of  her 
rights.  Although  the  Russians  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  recently 
secured  an  advantage  in  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  inferior  tea,  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the 
Oxus,  will  give  their  merchants  the 
monopwaly  of  the  tea  trade  in  Central 
Asia,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will 
discover  that  the  Chinese  have  only 
made  this  concession  with  the  full  in¬ 
tention  that  it  shall  prove  inoperative 
and  valueless. 

The  concern  of  the  Chinese  is  much 
greater,  however,  at  the  p>ossible  loss  of 
one  of  their  own  most  profitable  markets, 
than  with  any  conjectural  development 
of  trade  with  a  neighbor.  The  “  brick- 
tea”  trade  between  the  province  of 
Szchuen  and  Tibet  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  the  inland  com¬ 
merce  of  China — doubly  profitable  for 
the  reason  that  the  Tibetans  buy  six 
million  pounds  annually  of  refuse  tea, 
which  could  not  be  dispK)sed  of  to  any 
other  purchaser.  The  preservation  in¬ 
tact  of  this  profitable  monopoly  is  one 
of  the  salient  features  in  China’s  foreign 
policy  with  regard  to  the  principal  of 
her  Asiatic  neighbors.  The  Chinese 
know  very  well,  and  dread  the  conse¬ 
quence  in  proportion  with  the  clearness 
of  their  perception,  that  the  day  which 
beholds  the  commencement  of  inter¬ 
course  between  India  and  Tibet  will 
sound  the  death-knell  of  this  traffic. 
They  have,  therefore,  resorted  to  the 
double-edged  policy  of  stirring  up  the 


enmity  of  the  lamas  of  Tibet  against  us, 
on  the  ground  that  we  would  undermine 
and  shake  their  religious  supremacy, 
until  the  priestly  order  of  the  Holy 
Land  of  Buddhism  has  become  as  in- 
veterately  inimical  to  the  appearance  of 
English  traders  as  the  Chinese  Ambans 
and  merchants  are  for  their  own  reasons. 
Not  content  with  having  taken  this 
effectual  measure  in  one  direction,  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  Szchuen  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  another,  equally  astute  and 
efficacious,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object.  The  Viceroy  of  Szchuen  grave¬ 
ly  assures  every  European  traveller  that 
he  has  no  influence  at  Lhasa,  that  Tibet 
has  become  a  virtually  independent 
country,  and  that  he  cannot  answer 
for  the  safety  of  their  lives  beyond 
Bathang.  Emphasis  is  given  to  his 
remarks  by  the  rough  behavior  of  the 
Tibetans  in  the  mountains  round  that 
town,  and  these  do  not  even  refrain  from 
firing  shots  at  such  travellers,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  effect  of  Ting  Pao-ch6n’s  ob¬ 
servations.  The  Chinese  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  astute¬ 
ness  of  these  proceedings  when  a  grave 
journal  and  one  speaking  with  authority 
like  the  Athenauni  asserts  that  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  that  Tibet  has  no 
longer  any  dependence  upon  China. 
Meantime  the  brick-tea  trade  flourishes, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Sanpou  remains 
the  convenient  route  of  the  tribute- 
bearers  of  Nepaul  ! 

The  desire  to  retain  a  profitable  trade 
in  its  own  hands  is  not  the  only,  or  in¬ 
deed  the  principal,  motive  at  the  bottom 
of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  this  and  kindred  matters.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  determination  it  has  shown 
in  the  assertion  of  its  sovereign  rights 
over  refractory  subjects  and  defiant  prin¬ 
cipalities,  has  attracted  wide  attention 
and  some  admiration.  But  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  China  can 
only  retain  the  possession  of  her  vast 
dominions  by  the  preservation  of  the  old 
conditions  under  which  they  were  held, 
or  by  resorting  to  some  great  extension 
of  her  military  system  which  she  does 
not  seem  to  contemplate.  At  present 
Tibet  is  held  to  all  the  useful  or  desired 
purposes  of  its  allegiance  by  a  force  of 
men  that  is  purely  nominal  if  not  in¬ 
significant.  A  few  hundred  soldiers  as 
the  Amban’s  guard  at  Lhasa,  a  few 
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hundred  more  at  the  outposts  on  the 
Himalayan  range,  these,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather,  represent  the  total  of  the 
Chinese  garrison  in  Tibet.  Nor  is  it 
very  different  in  the  reconquered  region 
of  Kashgaria  or  the  recovered  province 
of  Hi.  If  there  are  thirty  thousand 
Chinese  troops  in  the  whole  of  this 
Central  Asian  region,  it  is  the  largest 
computation  that  can  be  made  of  them. 
Such  a  force  is  amply  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  even  in  that  extensive  re¬ 
gion,  and  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  in 
an  efficient  state  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Pekin  Emf>eror’s 
authority.  But  when  English  traders 
and  travellers  penetrate  into  Tibet  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  when  the 
Russians  crowd  as  they  would  like  and 
expect  to  do  in  the  bazaars  of  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  and  Kuldja,  is  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  limited  garrisons  will 
suffice  to  maintain  intact  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Celestial  ruler  ?  It  is 
said  in  the  East  that  a  great  empire  is 
most  easily  overthrown  at  the  edges,  and 
the  facts  seem  to  show  that  in  no  case 
would  that  natural  crumbling  process 
ensue  with  more  certain  effect  than  in 
that  of  China.  The  opening  of  Tibet 
to  Indian  commerce,  the  permission  to 
Russia  to  carry  on  an  activCtrade  where 
and  how  she  liked,  instead  of  by  fixed 
routes,  in  limited  numbers,  and  under 
other  onerous  conditions,  would  infal¬ 
libly  be  followed  by  the  decline  and,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  disappearance  of 
Chinese  authority  as  exercised  in  its 
present  form.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  objection  has  force,  and  that  the 
Chinese  have  some  good  and  well- 
founded  reasons  for  desiring  to  retain 
in  unabated  efficiency  that  barrier  of  a 
closed  frontier  on  the  land  side  which, 
despite  the  Ourga  trade  route  and  some 
other  trifling  concessions  to  Russia,  they 
still  preserve. 

The  objections  they  entertain  to  the 
abolition  of  the  old  condition  of  things 
are  not  weakened  by  any  false  expecta¬ 
tions  of  their  capacity  for  coping  with 
the  new.  They  know  well  enewgh  that 
if  it  were  to  come  to  a  straggle  in 
earnest  for  the  retention  of  their  rights 
in  Tibet,  Burmah,  or  Central  Asia,  the 
advantage  of  position  would  be  all 
against  them,  and  in  favor  of  those  who 
possessed  better  means  of  communica¬ 


tion  and  were  nearer  the  scene  of  action. 
Unless  those  rights  were  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  China  would  have  to  station  a 
large  garrison  permanently  in  Tibet,  and 
to  maintain  a  considerable  army  in  a 
state  of  idleness  in  Central  Asia.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  she  could  do 
either  of  these  things  without  incurring 
many  perils  from  which  she  is  now  free  ; 
for  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  is  not 
only  naturally  pacific,  but  it  is  distinctly 
averse  to  any  protracted  military  ser¬ 
vice  from  their  homes,  and  to  arm  and 
discipline  the  tribes  of  Mongolia  and 
Tangut  might  be  to  invite  a  national 
danger  of  a  very  serious  kind.  More¬ 
over,  these  territories,  which  at  present 
are  barely  self-supporting,  would  find  it 
simply  impossible  to  meet  the  cost  of 
administration  ;  and  the  Chinese,  des¬ 
pite  their  presumed  love  of  empire, 
would  •very  soon  give  up  the  idea  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  a  barren  and 
unproductive  authority.  The  Chinese 
feel  that  the  institution  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  neighbors  will  mean  for 
them,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  loss  of  those  territories 
which  at  present  admit  the  sway  of  the 
Bogdo  Khan  up  to  the  Pamir  and  the 
Karakoram.  The  only  chance  of  re¬ 
taining  them  would  indeed  lie  in  the 
adoption  of  some  risky  policy  of  foreign 
adventure,  and  of  taking  a  part  on  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  coming  struggle 
between  England  and  Russia. 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  Chinese 
Government  will  seek  to  maintain  by 
the  aid  of  its  good  ally.  Nature,  the 
position  which  it  has  inherited  from 
antiquity  ;  and  trusting  that  its  passive 
resistance  may  postpone,  if  it  cannot 
eventually  prevent,  the  establishment  of 
direct  communication  with  India,  it  will 
shape  its  foreign  policy  so  that  no  in¬ 
stance  of  favor  or  partiality  may  enable 
its  neighbors  to  demand  the  application 
of  a  general  rule.  With  this  object  in 
view  it  may  be  considered  certain  that 
China  will  strenuously  oppose  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  French  influence  in  Ton- 
quin,  and  the  opening  of  any  trade 
route  by  the  river  Songcoi.  The  fear 
that  it  would  form  a  precedent  for  this 
country  in  demanding  an  equivalent 
concession  in  either  Burmah,  .Assam,  or 
Tibet,  will  brace  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese  rulers  to  face  the  most  im- 
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mediate  risk  sooner  than  sacrifice  not 
merely  their  claims  over  the  Empire  cf 
Annam,  but  the  very  raison  tf  itre  of 
their  foreign  policy.  The  Chinese  are 
not  so  uninformed  as  to  suppose  that, 
if  the  great  province  of  Yunnan  were 
thrown  open  to  external  commerce,  and 
if  i,t  became  the  venue  of  English  traders 
on  one  side,  and  of  French  on  the  other, 
the  maintenance  of  their  administration 
even  there  would  be  the  simple  and  easy 
task  that  it  is  at  present.  China’s 
strength  consists  to  a  great  extent  in 
her  vaslness.  Each  province  is  a  king¬ 
dom,  self-sufficing  in  its  resources,  and 
governed  in  deference  to  the  local  pe¬ 
culiarities.  The  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  is  maintained  by  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  each  of  these  provinces,  and  by 
the  shrewd  arrangement  that  a  mandarin 
is  never  employed  in  the  province  of  his 
bringing  up.  There  is  also  the  feeling 
of  a  vague  veneration  for  the  Emperor 
as  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  people  accept 
in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  institutions 
which  their  ancestors  have  left  them, 
and  under  which  history  shows  that  they 
have  attained  such  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  they  may  possess.  But  if  the 
conditions  are  reversed,  the  fear  is 
reasonable  that  the  result  will  be  sadly 
different.  Remove  the  state  of  things 
under  which  China  has  become  and  re¬ 
mains  a  mighty,  if  anomalous.  Power — 
and  that  is  what  foreigners  are  trying 
their  best  to  do  by  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
means  of  communication,  and  the  spread 
of  v^hristianity — and  will  China  long  re¬ 
main  united  within  herself,  and  obedient 
to  the  decrees  of  an  Emperor  at  Pekin  ? 
A  thoughtful  Chinese  will  tell  you  at 
once  that  such  a  happy  issue  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  occur.  No  ;  when  foreign  ideas 
perme^e  the  Empire,  when  distance  is 
traversed,  and  made  as  nothing,  by  th^ 
“  iron  horse,”  when  the  man  of  Yunnan 
realizes  what  a  very  different  being  he  is 
from  the  native  of  Shantung  or  Fuhkien, 
and  lastly,  when  every  petty  and  local 
dispute  is  magnified  into  an  imperial 
question,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fabric  of  an  empire  which, 
thanks  to  those  events  never  having 
occurred,  has  braved  the  dangers  and 
survived  the  storms  of  twice  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  It  is  the  first  ob  ect  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  China  to  prevent  their 


ever  taking  place,  and  no  present  risk 
will  be  considered  too  great  if  only  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  ultimately  attained,  and  the 
future  rendered  assured. 

The  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
persistency  which  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  showing  in  the  assertion  of  its 
suzerain  rights,  in  cases  where  most 
Europeans  would  think  their  claims 
shadowy  and  rather  far-fetched,  is  to 
be  found  in  very  practical  considerations, 
of  the  validity  of  which  it  is  a  much 
better  judge  than  anybody  else.  In 
Corea,  Tonquin,  Burmah,  Tibet,  and  on 
the  Upper  Amour  there  are  questions  of 
trade  and  position  that  render  China  the 
very  vigilant  guardian  of  her  acquired 
rights  m  those  countries.  Her  interest 
is  only  limited  by  her  available  re¬ 
sources.  In  Corea  she  has  repelled 
Japanese  encroachment  and  asserted  her 
own  claim  with  singular  promptness ; 
and  she  is  busily  employed  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  construction  of  the  war  vessels 
that  will  very  soon  recover  for  her  whatlshe 
has  lost  in  Loo  Choo.  In  Tonquin  she 
will  make  the  most  of  her  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  Had  the  French  retired,  no 
blood  would  have  been  spilled  and  no 
useless  threats  uttered.  Now  that  they 
persist  in  their  adventure,  the  Chinese 
may  still  for  a  time  hold  aloof  until  they 
have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  climate  and 
native  resistance.  Even  then  the  strict 
closing  of  the  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi 
frontier  might  suffice  to  render  the 
French  position  in  Tonquin  untenable. 
But  if  not,  then  in  the  last  resort  China 
will  appeal  to  arms.  To  a  French  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Tonquin  she  will  certainly 
show  herself  as  persistently  and  vigor¬ 
ously  hostile  as  she  would  to  a  Japanese 
landing  in  Corea,  to  a  Russian  advance 
across  the  Amour,  or  to  an  English 
invasion  of  Tibet,  and,  possibly,  of 
Burmah.  The  view  may  appear  absurd 
and  unreasonable  that  one  people  and 
government  should  claim  an  exclusive 
right  to  so  vast  a  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  whether  it  be  foolish  or  unjustifiable, 
this  is  not  only  the  pretension  on  which 
China’s  national  policy  is  based,  but 
also  that  which,  it  seems  to  us,  alone 
preserves  vitality  in  her  system. 

It  only  remains  in  conclusion  to  see 
how  far  these  pretensions  are  justified 
and  supported  by  the  natural  strength 
and  resources  of  the  country.  And  in 
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endeavoTing  to  ascertain  what  these  are, 
we  are  met  on  the  threshold  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  evidence  of  a  vast  and 
widespread  corruption,  which  seems  to 
eat  like  a  canker  on  the  strength  of 
China.  The  mandarins  are,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  engaged  in  the 
daily  occupation  of  accumulating  wealth, 
not  merely  by  an  organized  system  of 
extortion  from  the  people,  but  also  by 
appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  sums 
which  are  ostensibly  paid  for  the  public 
service.  Although  there  is  a  Board  of 
Censors  supposed  to  be  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  revision  and  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  official  world,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  petitions  are  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  pages  of  the  Pekin 
Gazette,  the  control  is  not  sufficient  to 
insure  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of 
the  mandarins  in  the  provinces.  It  is 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  find  that  at 
certain  stations  where  a  force  of  one 
thousand  men  should  be  kept  up  not 
a  single  soldier  is  to  be  seen,  although 
the  pay  is  duly  drawn  for  them  all.  As 
thik  discrepancy  has  reference  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  Green  Flag  army,  or  Chinese 
militia,  the  evil  is  less  serious  in  a 
military  sense  than  in  a  financial.  But 
until  the  Chinese  authorities  devote 
themselves  to  the  purification  of  the 
administration,  the  national  resources 
wull  be  wasted,  and  the  country  will 
haVe  to  depend  on  only  a  portion  of  its 
natural  revenue.  Nor  have  the  Chinese 
yet  succeeded  in  making  as  much  as 
they  might  have  done  of  the  military 
forces  at  their  disposal.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Tartar  army  is  fairly  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  well,  though  differently, 
armed  ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
accomplished  toward  giving  it  cohesion 
and  a  trained  body  of  officers.  As  in 
every  Eastern  country  the  officers  are 
the  worst  representatives  of  the  army  ; 
and  in  China  this  is  so  notoriously  the 
case  that  the  men  themselves  often  pay 
no  heed  to  the  orders  of  their  officers, 
whom  they  treat  on  a  level  of  equality, 
if  not  with  a  certain  contempt.  China 
has  yet  to  learn  that  arms  alone  will  not 
make  an  efficient  array,  and  that  if  she 
wishes  to  preserve  her  present  position 
it  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to  set  herself 
resolutely  to  the  task  of  reorganizing 
her  forces.  She  will  have  to  create  a 
new  class  of  military  mandarins,  and, 


adopting  the  old  Manchu  saying  that, 
“  a  man’s  sole  duty  is  to  ride  a  horse 
and  to  bend  a  bow”  as  her  motto,  make 
it  obligatory  that  those  who  lead  her 
soldiers  must  be  soldiers  themselves,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  civilians 
who  have  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in 
anger.  Certainly  until  the  young  Em¬ 
peror  or  his  advisers  have  reformed  the 
civil  administration,  and  carried  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  to  a  much 
farther  point  than  it  has  yet  reached, 
there  will  be  an  element  of  danger  to 
the  safety  of  China,  and  those  may  be 
excused  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
stability  of  her  latest  achievements. 

In  what,  then,  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
consists  the  strength  and  formidableness 
as  a  power  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ?  If 
corruption  is  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
departments  of  the  State,  if  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  army  is  problematical,  where 
is  this  vaunted  strength  that  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  foreign 
policy  as  has  been  sketched  ?  The 
answer  is  that  it  lies  in  the  people 
and  in  their  country.  Whatever  the 
governing  classes  may  be,  the  people 
are  there  toiling  on  in  their  steady  and 
persistent  fashion,  keeping  their  families 
from  want  and  enriching  the  country  by 
their  labor.  They  have  all  the  virtues 
necessary  not  merely  to  success  in  I'fe, 
but  also  to  the  preservation  of  society. 
Their  sobriety,  morality,  and  good  tem¬ 
per  with  one  another  are  not  less  re¬ 
markable  than  their  patience,  resolution, 
and  fertility  of  resource  in  every  pursuit 
of  daily  life.  Whether  as  the  tiller  of 
the  fields,  or  as  the  laborer  in  the 
crowded  city,  as  a  merchant,  mechanic, 
or  seafarer,  they  alike  show  the  same 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
powers  of  endurance.  Under  circum¬ 
stances  different  from  any  they^  have 
previously  experienced,  they  have  come 
into  competition  with  many  races,  with 
even  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  they  can 
affirm  that  they  have  generally  borne 
away  the  palm.  Wherever  they  go  they 
preserve  their  individuality,  not  merely 
in  their  own  persons,  but  also  in  those 
of  their  descendants.  This  is  the  case 
in  California,  Australia,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  It  is  still  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  Siam,  where  a  Chinese 
colony  has  dwelt  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Although  the  original  num- 
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ber  was  small,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  men  have  from  the  first  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  choice  of  native  wives, 
they  are  still  as  Chinese  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  ways,  as  if  they  had  never  left 
Canton.  They  now  number  several  mill¬ 
ions,  and  form  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  the  community  in  Siam.  Similar 
instances  of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of 
the  race  are  shown  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Srchuen,  where  the  Chinese  are  rapid¬ 
ly  superseding  the  Mantzii  tribes  ;  in 
the  district  of  Kokonor,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lieutenant  Kreitner,  the  Fan 
people  are  disappearing  before  their 
energetic  masters  ;  and  in  Manchuria, 
where  colonies  of  Chinese  are  making 
the  valleys  of  the  Songari  and  Usuri  a 
thickly  inhabited  and  prosperous  region. 
These  cases  of  national  energy  and  de¬ 
velopment  might  be  indefinitely  multi¬ 
plied,  for  there  is  not  a  province  of  the 
empire  where  the  same  task  of  recon¬ 
struction,  and  of  recovery  from  depres¬ 
sing  circumstances,  is  not  being  actively 
carried  on.  Whatever  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint  well-meaning  friends  may  consider 
that  the  Chinese  have  against  their 
rulers,  the  people  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  them,  and  are 
content  with  being  left  undisturbed  in 
pursuit  of  that  laborious  and  monoto¬ 
nous  existence  which  constitutes  their 
lot.  If  they  are  discontented  they  have 
an  admirable  method  of  concealing  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  summary  interference  with 
their  mode  of  life  would  promote  their 
happiness.  The  people,  therefore,  and 
the  natural  wealth  and  diversified  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country,  where  skilful  hus¬ 
bandry  makes  the  best  use  of  the  soil, 
constitute  the  strength  and  formidable¬ 
ness  as  a  power  of  China.  In  these 
possessions  are  the  best  foundation  of  a 
nation's  strength,  as  well  as  the  cotp- 
plete  justification  of  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  also  that, 
because  the  Chinese  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  the  ways  of  peace,  they  are 
a  timorous  race  and  afraid  of  war. 
They  are  not  like  Bengalee  weaklings, 
trembling  at  the  clatter  of  the  Mahratta 
horse.  Physically  vigorous,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  fear  of  death,  they  have  in 
them  all  the  essentials  of  a  first-class 
soldier.  A  Chinese  army  properly 


trained,  and  with  a  good  and  uniform 
weapon,  would  be  a  truly  formidable 
force  ;  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
Pekin  Government  itself  if  such  an 
army  cannot  in  time  be  organized  and 
made  popular  with  the  country.  But 
even  as  the  matter  stands  at  present, 
a  country  with  at  least  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  most  remarkable  people 
in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  world,  has  every 
right  to  decide  for  itself  what  it  will  do, 
and  to  arrange  its  affairs  after  its  own 
fashion,  even  though  its  ways  may  ap¬ 
pear  antiquated,  and  some  ot  its  preten¬ 
sions  may  raise  a  smile.  But  China  will 
have  to  recollect  that  in  a  rough  dealing 
world  no  Government  will  be  able  to 
long  hold  a  foremost  position,  which  of 
itself  invites  attack,  unless  it  has  the 
available  means  wherewith  to  maintain 
it.  For  the  moment  her  reputation  for 
strength  has  outstripped  her  actual  re¬ 
sources  as  a  fighting  power,  and  she  will 
be  wije  to  make  no  delay  in  completing 
the  improvements  in  her  army  and  navy 
which  have  been  already  begun. 

The  foreign  policy  of  China  has, 
therefore,  as  its  main  object  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  status  quo,  and  the 
prevention  so  far  as  possible  of  any 
further  extension  of  the  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  Were  China  to  acquiesce 
in  the  commencement  of  a  brisk  trade 
with  her  land  neighbors,  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  the 
empire,  and  by  the  subversion  or  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Emperor’s  authority 
in  his  outlying  dependencies.  So  far  as 
the  imperial  privileges  and  perquisites 
among  the  vassal  States  are  concerned, 
China  would  then  be  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  Samson  deprived  of  his  locks. 
If  we  apply,  as  the  measure  of  what 
China  will  do  to  prevent  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  arising,  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  how  much  she  treasures  the  many 
feudal  rights  she  retains,  then  we  can 
only  assume  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  will  resort  to  every  means  at  its 
disposal,  and  will  stake  its  very  existeirce 
as  a  Government,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  it  regards  as  a  catastrophe.  There 
is  little  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
people  would  not  heartily  support  their 
rulers  in  an  anti-foreign  policy  if  the 
necessity  for  it  should  arise  ;  and  the 
danger  of  the  future  lies  in  the  direction 
that  any  undue  pressure  on  the  part  of 
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Europeans  in  forcing  trade  concessions 
or  in  ignoring  their  rights  in  dependent 
States,  as  the  French  are  bent  on  doing 
in  Tonquin,  may  so  far  exasperate  the 
Chinese  leaders  as  to  induce  them  to 
work  for  a  total  cessation  of  foreign 
intercourse.  Such  a  contingency  still 
happily  appears  remote,  but  its  very 
possibility  is  enough  to  warrant  great 
circumspection  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  do  so  rests  equally  on  all 
Europeans.  So  far,  foreign  intercourse 
has  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  the 
imperial  mission  of  China,  or  with  the 
efficient  discharge  of  her  administrative 
functions.  Indeed  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  both 
of  these  objects,  and  to  have  advanced 
in  several  ways  the  dignity  of  China. 
The  Chinese  make,  and  have  always 
made,  a  radical  difference  between  trade 
by  land  and  trade  by  sea.  However 
much  the  latter  may  continue  to  be 
tolerated,  it,is  felt  that  the  former  must 


carry  with  it  a  large  increase  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared  ;  and  there  is  also  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  would  lead  to  further  con¬ 
quests,  whether  by  them  or  at  their  ex¬ 
pense  matters  comparatively  little.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  will  carefully 
weigh  all  the  facts  to  say  that  in  their 
opinions  they  are  wrong  ;  and,  although 
the  Chinese  people  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  commercial  competition  from 
any  rivals,  it  is  probable  that,  were  its 
territory  to  be  thrown  open  without 
restriction  and  at  every  point  ^to  the 
merchants  of  the  contiguous  stales,  the 
Chinese  Government  would  not  merely 
suffer  in  reputation  by  comparison  with 
its  neighbors — that  is  inevitable — but 
that  the  Emperor  would  absolutely  lose 
that  controlling  influence  which  he  now 
dispenses  with  dignity  and  without  effort 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
Asia  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Russia. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Mr.  O’ Kelly’s  magnificent  scorn  for 
Mr.  MacCoan  because  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  very  properly  declined  to  fight  a 
duel,  is  a  survival  from  a  world  now 
almost  passed  away,  the  world  in  which 
all  indisposition  to  risk  your  life  on 
another's  challenge  was  supposed  to 
arise  from  cowardice,  and  in  which 
cowardice  was  the  one  unforgivable  sin. 
The  thinking  world  of  to-day  accepts 
neither  of  these  assumptions.  It  is  well 
aware  that  unwillingness  to  risk  your 
life  on  the  challenge  of  another,  though 
it  may  arise  from  cowardice,  may  be 
strongest  of  all  in  a  mind  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  cowardice  ;  and  again,  it  is 
well  aware  that  while  what  is  called 
cowardice  is  often  pure  selfishness,  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  often  a  mere  nervous 
recoil  due  to  intense  sensibilities,  which, 
if  these  sensibilities  be  controlled  by  the 
will,  as  they  often  are,  may  give  rise  to 
the  most  magnificent  form  of  courage. 
The  officer  who  was  taunted  by  a  com¬ 
rade  in  a  fiercely-fought  battle  for  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  in  a  blue-funk,  and  who 
replied,  “  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  in  a 
blue-funk,  and  if  you  were  in  half  such 


a  funk  as  I  am  in,  you  would  run  away,” 
knew  what  true  courage  meant  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  friend.  True  cour¬ 
age  is  the  power  to  control  impulses  to 
desert  your  post  springing  out  of  terrors 
which,  as  mere  terrors,  are  not  to  be 
subdued.  In  ordinary  speech,  a  man  is 
supposed  to  be  courageous  whose  tem¬ 
perament  never  allows  him  to  feel  terror 
at  all,  but  rather  stimulates  him  to  a 
keener  and  more  aggressive  activity 
under  danger  than  he  would  display  if 
no  danger  beset  him.  But  that  is  the 
mere  courage  of  temperament.  It  is  a 
far  higher  courage  which,  from  the  mere 
sense  of  duty,  can  keep  down  these 
impulses  to  run  away,  and  probably  a 
much  rarer  kind  of  courage  as  well  as  a 
far  higher  kind.  The  truth,  doubtless, 
is  that  physical  courage — in  men — is 
more  or  less  of  an  inherited  quality  of 
temperament,  a  quality  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  masculine  sex,  and  greatly 
developed  during  the  barbarian  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  men  possessed  of  it  have 
always  had  in  life  over  those  who  did 
not  possess  it,  not  only  in  the  favor  of 
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women,  but  in  the  general  respect  of 
the  society  in  which  they  lived.  Even 
in  our  time  cowardice  which  is  regarded 
as  wholly  ignoble  in  a  man,  is  not  con¬ 
demned  at  all  seriously  in  a  woman  ; 
and  this  implies,  we  take  it,  that  the 
average  man  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
courageous  by  temperament,  as  regards 
the  ordinary  shocks  'of  life,  than  the 
average  woman,  though  the  average 
woman  will  doubtless  show  more  of  the 
passive  courage  of  fortitude  in  bearing 
inward  pain  than  the  average  man. 

But  even  as  regards  the  temperament 
itself — we  are  not  now  speaking  of  that 
very  common  sort  of  cowardice  which  is 
pure  selfishness,  like  the  cowardice  of  the 
man  who  will  not  save  a  drowning 
fellow-creature  because  he  is  afraid  to 
wet  his  feet  on  account  of  the  bad  cold 
and  headache  that  wet  feet  always  give 
him — we  hardly  do  justice  as  yet  to  that 
timid  or  cautious  temperament  which  is 
so  often  wrongly  called  cowardly.  Man’s 
warning  instincts  are  always  of  the 
nature  of  fears,  that  is,  recoils  from 
dangers  not  really  visible  but  more 
or  less  suspected,  yet  dangers  all  the 
more  real  for  being,  like  sunken  rocks, 
so  little  visible.  The  recoil  of  true 
innocence  from  vice  is  always  more 
or  less  the  recoil  of  a  warning  instinct 
which  does  not  and  cannot  disclose  the 
true  meaning  of  the  dread  felt.  Such 
was  the  horror  which  Gretchen,  in 
Faust,  feels  for  Mephistopheles,  and 
which,  had  Goethe  been  greater  than 
he  was,  he  would  have  represented  her 
as  feeling  also  for  those  urgencies  of 
Faust  which  were  suggested  by  Mephis¬ 
topheles,  and  the  outcome  of  his  evil 
compact.  A  great  deal  that  is  falsely 
called  cow’ardice  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  recoil  of  man's  best  nature 
from  what  is  really  destructive  to  it. 
Not  only  is  there  a  warning  recoil  in 
true  purity  from  what  taints  it,  but  there 
is  an  equally  warning  recoil  in  true 
holiness  of  nature  from  the  worldly 
ambitions  which  threaten  it,  and  in  true 
singleness  of  nature  from  the  multitude 
of  half-sincerities  with  which  society  is 
honeycombed.  Again,  in  many  minds, 
minds  in  their  best  nature  solitary,  there 
is  a  true  recoil  of  this  same  kind  from 
the  confusion  and  distraction  which  the 
demands  of  society  make  upon  them. 
There  is,  we  are  persuaded,  more  of 
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sound  teaching  in  what  we  often  call 
cowardly  fears,  than  most  men  are  at  all 
aware.  Of  course,  we  are  now  explicit¬ 
ly  excluding  that  selfish  dislike  of  in¬ 
convenience  of  which  we  entirely  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  and  the  scope.  That 
is  cowardice  for  which  nothing  is  to  be 
said.  But  much  that  is  supposed  to  be 
cowardice  of  temperament  is  nothing 
but  the  same  kind  of  warning  instinct 
in  the  soul,  which,  in  the  body,  makes 
the  eyelid  automatically  shut  to  protect 
the  eye  from  dust,  and  the  head  instinc¬ 
tively  shrink  to  avoid  a  shattering  col¬ 
lision.  It  may  be  urged  truly  enough  in 
reply  to  this,  that  as  we  instinctively 
shrink  from  the  surgeon’s  knife,  even 
though  it  only  cuts  away  what  must  be 
cut  away  if  we  are  to  live,  so  the  soul 
instinctively  shrinks  from  much  which  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  courage  to 
bear,  and  not  only  to  bear,  but  to 
become  indifferent  to — as,  for  instance, 
ridicule  of  one’s  higher  principles.  And 
that  is  perfectly  true.  But  though  that 
may  be  called  instinctive  shrinking, 
since  in  its  origin  it  is  so,  yet  so  soon 
as  we  know  what  it  is  we  shrink  from 
and  why  it  is  that  we  shrink  from  it,  the 
warning  function  of  dread  is  over  for 
us,  and  it  becomes  as  purely  cowardly  to 
shrink  back  from  a  pang  which  we  un¬ 
derstand,  and  which  we  know  to  be 
useful  to  us,  as  it  is  right  and  natural  to 
shrink  back  while  the  shrinking  is  a 
recoil  from  danger  only  half-understood. 
We  are  not  saying  for  a  moment  that 
men  ought  to  be  ultimately  f'uuied  by 
the  innumerable  warnings  of  danger 
which  their  sensibilities  give  them — but 
only  that  they  may  often  be  greatly  the 
better  for  these  warnings,  if  they  will 
only  use  them  as  warnings,  and  look  out 
carefully  for  the  character  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  threatened.  Fears  are  only  watch¬ 
men,  whose  cry  ought  to  make  us  not 
blench,  but  be  vigilant,  and  anxious  to 
discern  what  that  hidden  danger  of  the 
approach  of  which  we  were  warned, 
really  is.  Sometimes  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  danger  was  nothing  but  pain, 
and  wholesome  pain  ;  and  in  that  case 
we  can,  of  course,  set  ourselves  to  work 
to  subdue  the  fear.  But  very  often  it 
is  much  more  than  pain,  some  real  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  inner  truthfulness,  or  inward 
purity,  or  the  essential  personality  of 
one’s  character — of  something  which  it 
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is  impossible  to  lose  without  losing  a 
part  of  our  best  self,  and  in  this  case 
the  warning  recoil  ought  to  make  us 
more  clear-sighted  to  discern  the  true 
nature  of  the  contagion  from  which  we 
shrink  back,  even  though  it  be  our 
duty,  as  it  may  be,  after  being  thus  put 
on  our  guard,  to  run  the  risk  of  that 
contagion.  There  is  nothing  more  delu¬ 
sive  than  the  idea  that  the  shrinkings  of 
the  mind  are  all  mere  forms  of  coward¬ 
ice. 

That  only  is  cowardice  which  impels  us 
to  flee  from  what  it  is  a  duty  to  resist, 
but  one  of  the  great  arts  of  life  is  to 
discriminate  between  what  it  is  a  duty 
to  resist  and  what  it  is  a  duty  to  flee 
from..  For  instance,  there  are  some 
men  and  some  women  perhajjs,  whom 
flattery  does  not  hurt,  because  it  does 
not  even  please  them,  and  these  feel  no 
warning  instinct  when  they  hear  it.  But 
there  are  others  who,  much  as  they 
enjoy  it,  feel  a  sort  of  dread  of  those  who 
praise  them,  just  because  they  instinc¬ 
tively  anticipate  the  harm  it  may  do 
them  ;  and  there  are  men,  who  if  they 
have  gifts  which  may  bring  them  much 
popularity,  should  be  all  the  more  care¬ 
ful  so  to  use  them  that  they  may  not 
court  popularity,  and  may  even  invite 
a  healthy  unp>opularity  where  there  is 
room  to  choose  between  different  ex¬ 
ercises  of  these  gifts.  The  so-called 
cowardice  which  makes  some  men  shrink 
from  public  life  is  very  often  indeed,  we 
believe,  a  true  warning  instinct,  an  in¬ 
stinct  that  they  are  too  self-conscious 
for  public  life,  or  too  incapable  of  living 
their  own  life  when  other’s  opinions  upon 
them  are  always  being  freely  expressed, 
and  that  their  true  life  can  only  be  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  public  praise  and  blame. 
Uf  course,  that  applies  chiefly  to  men  of 
no  great  weight  of  character,  for  men  of 


any  great  weight  of  character  can  face 
and  master,  and,  indeed,  wholly  subdue, 
many  temptations  which  another  might 
not  be  wise  to  face.  We  do  not  in  the 
least  say  that  the  warning  instincts  ought 
to  guide,  but  only  to  warn  us,  to  make  us 
gauge  in  all  their  force  the  temptations 
which  will  have  to  be  subdued  if  the 
warnings  given  are  to  be  used  only  as 
warnings,  and  not  as  vetoes  on  the  course 
against  which  they  seem  to  warn  us. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  arguing  that  our 
fears  are  to  give  us  a  law.  That  would 
be  cowardly  doctrine,  indeed.  We  only 
say  this,  that  the  recoil  of  the  soul,  like 
the  recoil  of  the  body,  constantly  points 
to  formidable  dangers  which  it  may  or 
may  not  be  our  duty  to  confront  ;  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  must  be  our 
duty  to  gauge  these  dangers,  and  either 
to  avoid  them,  or  to  confront  them,  if 
we  confront  them,  with  a  clear  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  it  is  that  they  threaten. 
The  temperament  which  is  sometimes 
called  anxious,  sometimes  timorous,  and 
sometimes  cowardly,  is  generally,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  temperament  that  really  needs 
the  warnings  which  this  shrinking  dis¬ 
position  gives — not  by  any  means  always 
for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  inten¬ 
tions  formed,  but  always  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  those  who  form  them  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  real  danger.  The  active 
men  of  the  world  are  too  often  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  men.  There  are  other 
men,  however,  who  are  great  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  anxieties  and  fears,  men 
great,  like  Bishop  Butler,  by  virtue  of 
their  caution  and  sobriety  of  mind,  great 
through  the  warnings  of  their  nature 
against  moral  dangers  which  they  would 
otherwise  despise,  but  which  the  inward 
timidities  to  which  they  so  wisely  attend, 
enable  them  to  gauge,  to  disarm,  and 
ultimately  to  conquer.— London  Spec¬ 
tator. 
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When  Yokohama  was  first  opened  to 
European  trade  in  1859,  there  arrived 
one  'fine  day  in  one  of  the  earliest 
steamers  from  Shanghai  a  tall,  'slim, 
young  Irishman,  with  fair  hair  and 


bright  blue  eyes.  ^Vhile  the  boats  were 
being  got  ready  to  land  the  passengers, 
he  stood  on  deck  whistling,  and  gazing 
attentively  at  the  little  town  lying  in  a 
crescent  before  him,  which  looked  at 
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that  time  more  like  a  fishing  village  than 
the  emporium  of  the  newly  opened  com¬ 
merce  between  Europe  and  Japan.  At 
some  little  distance  from  the  landing- 
place  the  traveller  noted  a  wooden 
building,  over  which  the  English  flag 
was  waving.  He  took  particular  notice 
of  this  spot ;  and  on  jumping  ashore  a 
few  minutes  later,  went  straight  to  the 
British  Consulate — for  that  was  the  edi¬ 
fice  in  question — without  asking  the  way 
of  anybody.  Indeed  the  oldest  resident 
in  Yokohama  could  not  have  shown  more 
topographical  self-reliance  than  the  new¬ 
comer. 

A  burly  servitor  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  official  residence. 

“  Consul  at  home?"  asked  the  fresh 
arrival,  with  the  slightest  possible  move¬ 
ment  of  the  head,  and  pointing  toward 
the  open  door. 

The  officer  seemed  shocked  at  the 
familiarity  with  which  his  superior  was 
spoken  of,  and  replied  with  serious  dig¬ 
nity — 

“  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Consul  for  Japan,  is  in  his 
office.” 

The  traveller,  upon  whom  this  repri¬ 
mand  did  not  seem  to  make  the  very 
slightest  impression,  proceeded  to  enter 
the  building  ;  but  the  constable,  barring 
his  entrance,  gruffly  said — 

“  Your  card,  sir,  if  you  please  !” 

The  stranger  looked  at  this  pompous 
representative  of  the  English  police  in 
Japan  with  some  astonishment,  but  at 
once  handed  him  the  card  with  a  quiet 
smile,  saying — 

“  Very  well  ;  here  it  is.” 

The  man  went  in  without  saying  an¬ 
other  word,  and  returning  immediately, 
pointed  to  a  door,  and  invited  the  stran¬ 
ger  to  enter.  The  traveller,  without  hes¬ 
itation,  turned  the  handle,  and  with  a 
firm  step  entered  a  large  well-lighted 
room,  where  a  handsome  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  sat  enthroned  behind  a  big  ledg¬ 
er-looking  book.  Waiting  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  and  seeing  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him,  the  new-comer  at  last  ap¬ 
proached  the  desk  and  said,  in  a  rather 
loud  but  agreeable  voice — 

”  I  have  come  here  to  register  myself 
in  the  books  of  the  Consulate  as  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject,”  at  the  same  time  handing 
the  Consul  his  passport. 

”  You  arrived  to-day  ?”  asked  the 


commercial  representative  of  his  coun- 
try. 

”  Ten  minutes  ago.” 

"  In  the  Cadiz,  Captain  M'Gregor  ?” 

”  Yes,  sir.” 

”  Did  the  steamer  bring  the  mails  ?” 

“To  whom  is  she  consigned  ?” 

“  To  Dana  &  Co.” 

The  Consul  had  meanwhile  examined 
the  passport,  and  finding  it  satisfactory, 
copied  the  following  entry  from  the 
official  document  %ito  the  open  register 
before  him  :  “  Thomas  Ashbourne  — 
British  subject — Dublin,  Ireland — civil 
engineer.” 

He  then  wrote  on  the  passport  in 
large  figures,  with  red  ink,  the  number 
13,  and  returned  it  to  its  owner. 

The  new  arrival  looked  at  it  carefully, 
shook  his  head,  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
and  stared  again  and  again  at  the  omi¬ 
nous  figure.  There  was  something  com¬ 
ically  familiar  in  his  attitude,  but  her 
Majesty’s  Consul  for  Japan,  who  in 
those  days  was  considered  a  personag^ 
of  very  great  importance,  did  not  seem 
at  all  inclined  to  place  himself  with  Mr. 
Ashbourne  on  the  footing  of  equality  ap¬ 
parently  solicited.  He  contented  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  by  saying — 

“  The  fee,  sir,  is  five  dollars,  if  you 
please.”  Ashbourne  handed  over  the 
sum,  and  addressing  the  Consul  in  an 
altered  tone  of  the  strictest  formality, 
said — 

”  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
large  number  ‘  13  ’  which  you  have  just 
written  so  beautifully  in  red  ink  on  my 
passport  ?’  ’ 

”  Oh,  that  signifies  your  entry  in  the 
consular  register.” 

”  Ahem  !”  murmured  Ashbourne 
with  a  thoughtful  air  ;  ”  then  I  must 
tell  you,  Mr.  Consul,  that  I  have  drawn 
a  confoundedly  bad  number.” 

”  Well,  somebody  had  to  draw  it.” 

“  Yes,  of  course  ;  and  somebody  will 
be  drowned  this  year,  and  somebody 
must  also  be  hanged  this  year.  ...  I 
don’t  like  that  number  ‘13.’  I  consider 
it  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  system  of 
figures  !  But  that  is  the  well-deserved 
reward  for  being  too  forward.  Why  on 
earth  did  I  make  a  bet  with  myself,  that 
without  asking  my  way  of  anybody,  I 
would  be  the  first  of  all  the  passengers 
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on  board  the  Cadiz  to  call  on  the  Eng* 
lish  Consul  ?  Had  I  joined  my  fellow- 
travellers,  I  should  only  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  five  minutes  later,  and  then  per¬ 
haps  another  might  have  drawn  this  un¬ 
lucky  number — and  welcome  to  it,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.” 

“  A  very  unchristian  remark,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  Consul,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  his  official  dignity  so  far  as  to 
address  a  guileless  traveller  in  a  semi¬ 
familiar  manner. 

“  Come,  now,  I  dtJh’  t  see  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Consul.  Some  misfortune  must 
take  place  in  this  wretched  world,  but 
everybody  has  a  right  to  wish  that  he 
should  be  exempted  from  it.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  sum  of  misery  that  is  daily  en¬ 
dured  on  our  planet  to  any  one  of  my 
fellows.  But  look,  there  come  three  of 
them  now.  ...  I  will  detain  you  no 
longer.  ...  I  have  the  honor,  Mr. 
Consul,  ...”  and  he  concluded  by 
bowing  himself  out  of  the  august  pres¬ 
ence  of  her  Majesty’s  commercial  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Japan. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  now  entered 
were  English  merchants,  who,  without 
uttering  one  unnecessary  word,  got  them¬ 
selves  registered  under  the  numbers  14, 
15,  and  16,  as  Mr.  M'Bean  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  Mr.  Haslett  from  Manchester,  and 
Air.  West  from  London.  Then  leaving 
the  Consulate,  these  three  travellers — 
who,  during  the  long  passage  from 
Shanghai  to  Yokohama,  had  become 
well  acquainted  with  each  other — made 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  settle¬ 
ment.  When  about  a  hundred  paces  on 
their  way  they  met  a  young  man,  who 
silently  saluted  them  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  pale  face,  and  whose  cold 
recognition  they  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  man  having  passed, 
M'Bean  remarked* 

"  A  strange  and  mysterious  fellow 
this  Jervis.  I  can’t  say  that  I  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  him.” 

Nor  I,”  said  West  and  Haslett  in 
succession. 

The  stranger,  in  truth,  could  not 
boast  of  a  prepossessing  exterior,  though 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define  the 
displeasing  elements  in  him.  He  was 
tall,  slim,  and  well  built,  with  a  light 
quick  step  ;  and  in  his  movements  there 
was  something  stealthy  and  elastic,  like 


the  gait  of  a  cat.  His  smooth-combed 
hair  was  of  a  deep  black  hue,  in  remark¬ 
able  contrast  with  his  clear  northern 
complexion  and  bright  gray  eyes.  His 
sharply  marked  features  showed  a  bold 
and  noble  profile  ;  but  looking  full  at 
that  smooth-shaven  face  and  high  nar¬ 
row  forehead,  the  observer  could  not 
help  remarking  the  prominent  cheek¬ 
bones,  the  large  mouth  with  thin  firmly 
closed  lips,  the  heavy  jaw  and  broad 
chin,  which  gave  to  the  whole  visage  an 
appearance  of  great  energy,  combined 
with  coldness  and  reserve. 

On  Mr.  Jervis  entering  the  Consul's 
office  he  found  that  dignitary  again 
deeply  lost  in  the  study  of  the  big  book 
aforesaid  ;  so  he  waited  in  patience, 
motionless,  until  it  should  please  -the 
consequential  |man  of  affairs  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  his  presence.  At  last  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  representative  slowly  raised  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  very  formal  manner  beg¬ 
ged  to  know  in  what  way  he  could  be  of 
service  to  his  visitor.  Jervis  made  the 
same  reply  as  the  travelling  trio  had 
done  a  few  minutes  previously.  He  was 
an  English  merchant,  he  said,  and 
wished  to  settle  in  Yokohama. 

”  Your  passport,  please.” 

This  carefully  folded  document  was 
taken  from  a  large  leather  pocket-book 
and  handed  to  the  Consul.  Now  Mr. 
Jervis  must  have  been  a  great  traveller, 
for  his  passport  was  covered  with  the 
official  stamps  of  most  countries. 

“  Jervis  ?  .  .  .  Jervis  ?”  pensively 
murmured  the  Consul  to  himself.  Then 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper  and  care¬ 
fully  scrutinizing  his  visitor  for  several 
seconds — ”  Ahem  !”  he  observed,  ”  I 
knew  a  gentleman  of  your  name  in  Sing¬ 
apore — James  Jervis — yes  ;  exactly  your 
name.  I  recollect  him  well — very  well ; 
he  used  to  be  known  familiarly  as 
*  J.  J.’  in  the  foreign  community.  May 
have  been  a  relative  of  yours  ?” 

“  No,  sir,”  was  the  curt  response. 

”  I  wonder,”  continued  the  Consul, 
unbending  somewhat,  ”  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  ‘J.  J.’  He  was  a  restless  fel¬ 
low,  drank  a  great  deal,  gambled,  .  .  . 
and  I  am  afraid  must  have  come  to  a 
bad  end.” 

Mr.  Jervis  made  a  slight  significant 
movement,  as  if  to  say  that  all  this  did 
not  interest  him  in  the  least ;  and  then 
the  Consul,  who  seemed  to  be  sorry  for 
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having  so  far  forgotten  his  dignity  as  to 
enter  into  something  like  a  private  con¬ 
versation  with  a  pure  stranger,  closed 
the  interview  by  remarking  in  his  habit¬ 
ual  dry,  official  tone — “  The  fee  is  five 
dollars,  please.” 

This  amount  was  paid,  and  the  new¬ 
comer  left  the  room.  Outside,  and  with 
his  back  to  the  constable,  who  kept 
looking  at  his  retreating  form,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  lost  in  deep  thought.  He 
pensively  stroked  his  massive  chin,  and 
an  expiession  of  uneasiness  mingled 
with  sadness,  which  gave  a  softer  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  severe  countenance,  came 
over  him.  Then,  sighing  deeply,  he 
murmured  to  himself — ”  Forward  !”  and 
walking  with  long  regular  steps,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  travelling  companions  toward 
the  foreign  settlement. 

II. 

Six  months  had  gone  by  since  Ash¬ 
bourne  and  Jervis  arrived  in  Japan. 
Their  fellow-travellers,  VVest,  Haslett, 
and  M'Bean,  fell  into  a  quiet,  humdrum 
kind  of  life  in  Yokohama  ;  but  the  two 
former,  by  dint  of  superior  energy  and 
ambition,  had  risen  to  prominent  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  little  foreign  colony  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  i860,  counted  about 
two  hundred  members,  the  majority  by 
far  being  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
They  were  all  mostly  young  men,  so  that 
Ashbourne  and  Jervis,  who  were  both 
about  twenty  eight  or  thirty  years  old, 
ranked  among  the  seniors  of  the  society. 
I'ond  of  pleasure  and  eager  for  activity, 
they  displayed  unceasing  zeal  to  make  a 
purse  as  quickly  as  possible ;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  always  ready  to 
court  danger  and  adventure,  for  which, 
indeed,  in  those  days  there  was  plenty 
of  scope. 

Life  in  Japan  was  not  very  safe  at 
that  time.  Within  a  tew  months  several 
foreigners  had  been  attacked  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  natives,  who  looked  with 
fear  and  hatred  upon  alien  intruders. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  foreigners 
from  making  long  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Yokohama,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  have  a  good  ride, 
or  see  something  new,  and  discover 
some  picturesque  spot  unknown  to  the 
other  members  of  their  community. 
The  incidents  of  these  exploratory  tours 
were  then  detailed  in  the  evening  at  the 


club,  with  more  or  less  romantic  embel¬ 
lishment  ;  and  if  anything  beautiful  or 
remarkable  were  reported,  the  stay-at- 
home  spirits  would  make  arrangements 
for  emulating  the  enterprise  of  their 
companions,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
small  company  of  gay  young  fellows 
would  set  out  to  view  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  country.  These  excursions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  never  w-ithout  danger.  Many 
of  the  natives  looked  with  intense  hatred 
upon  the  tall  white-faced  men  who, 
laughing  and  singing,  swaggered  through 
their  streets,  boldly  intruded  into  the 
silence  of  their  temples  and  their  peace¬ 
ful  homes,  and  displayed  manners 
which  inspired  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  with  fear.  But  the  strangers  took 
little  heed  of  this.  With  heavy  riding- 
whips  in  their  hands  and  revolvers  in 
their  belts,  two  or  three  of  them  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  enter  a  thickly  populated 
village  and  curiously  examine  every¬ 
thing  that  attracted  their  attention, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  defend  their 
lives  against  overwhelming  odds,  or  fly 
on  their  swift  Japanese  pionies  from  any 
outbreak  of  the  furious  inhabitants. 
The  only  caution  ever  observed  was  that 
they  carefully  rode  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  better  to  scrutinize  men  and 
things  right  and  left  of  them.  These 
excursions,  too,  were  very  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  as  the  danger  connected  with 
them  had  a  pcfwerful  charm  for  the 
youthful  Hotspurs  ;  and  nobody  wanted 
to  remain  behind  the  other. 

Now,  among  all  these  young  advent¬ 
urers,  Ashbourne  and  Jervis  probably 
stood  in  highest  repute,  for  to  them 
were  due  more  interesting  expeditions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Yokohama  than  to 
any  other  members  of  the  community. 
The  former,  in  particular,  had  gained  a 
wide  popularity  by  his  good  temper  and 
affectionate  disposition.  He  was  known 
by  the  nickname  of  Djusanban^  which  is 
Japanese  for  “13,”  because  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  complaining  about  his  great  and 
unmerited  misfortune  in  drawing  that 
odd  and  ominous  number. 

“  Look  you,”  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
face  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest,  ”  you 
will  see  that  something  unlucky  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  me  before  I  leave  here.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  own  profession  he  w’as 
rather  unfortunate.  The  Japanese  did 
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not  seem  much  inclined  to  employ  him 
in  his  proper  capacity  as  engineer  ;  and 
as  he  neither  had  means  nor  inclination 
to  engage  in  business,  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  called  The  Japan 
Sun,  the  first  English  journal  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Yokohama,  True  it  is  that 
this  enterprising  organ  was  only  issued 
in  an  edition  of  two  hundred  copies  ; 
but  the  high  rates  of  subscription  and 
advertising  brought  to  the  sole  proprie¬ 
tor  a  comfortable  little  income,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  and  keep  a  horse 
and  the  usual  five  servants — to  wit,  a 
comprador  or  cashier,  a  kotzhoi  or  valet, 
a  momban  or  porter,  a  betto  or  groom, 
and  a  kuli  or  man-of-all-work.  Besides 
this,  Mr.  Ashbourne,  as  proprietor  of 
the  light-diffusing  Sun,  had  become  a 
very  influential  kind  of  person,  acting, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  government  officials  and  the 
business  men. 

Mr.  Jervis,  on  the  other  hand,  owed 
the  position  he  enjoyed  to  quite  other 
circumstances.  He  had  now  lived  for 
six  months  in  the  midst  of  the  society 
of  young  men  who  carried  their  hearts 
upon  their  tongues  ;  but  he  had  not 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
any  of  them.  All  agreed,  however,  that 
he  was  the  most  daring  steeple-chase- 
rider,  the  swiftest  runner,  the  best  boat¬ 
man,  the  boldest  swimmer,  and,  in  fact, 
the  unrivalled  champioh  in  all  athletic 
sports.  Added  to  this,  he  was  always 
giving  striking  proofs  of  his  utter  fear¬ 
lessness.  Even  the  reckless  Ashbourne 
seldom  strolled  of  an  evening  through 
the  city  without  an  accompanying  native 
henchman  ;  but  as  for  Jervis  he  never 
allowed  a  single  holiday  to  pass  without 
making  long  solitary  excursions  into  the 
country,  often  returning  after  deep  dark¬ 
ness  had  set  in.  From  Shanghai  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  strong  Tartar  pony, 
which  he  had  trained  with  great  care, 
making  the  animal,  that  was  naturally 
obstinate  and  wicked,  thoroughly  obe¬ 
dient  to  his  slightest  wish.  Tautai — that 
was  the  name  of  the  wiry  little  brute — 
was  not  afraid  of  taking  any  obstacle, 
and  had  great  endurance  under  fatigue. 

“  One  of  these  fine  days,”  said  Ash¬ 
bourne  once,  "  Jervis  will  get  cut  to 
pieces.  He  can  ride,  it  is  trje,  and  he 
has  a  splendid  horse,  but  all  that  is  of 
no  use  when  you  arc  attacked  from  be¬ 


hind  and  in  the  dark  ;  and  Jervis  ex¬ 
poses  himself  to  that  kind  of  danger 
seven  times  a  week.” 

On  stormy  days  Jervis  would  step 
into  his  little  boat  and  sail  far  away  out 
into  the  sea,  till  he  almost  became  in¬ 
visible  from  the  shore. 

“If  Jervis  is  not  killed  ashore,”  re¬ 
marked  Ashbourne  one  day,  looking  at 
the  ever-receding  form  of  his  companion 
from  the  club-window  through  a  tele¬ 
scope,  “  he  will  certainly  be  drowned. 
In  fact  I  have  an  obituary  notice  of 
him  ready  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Sun.  I  myself  am  a  good  sailor.  I 
was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  which  is  pretty  rough 
water  ;  but  I  do  declare  it  is  tempting 
Providence,  and  nothing  else,  to  go  out 
to  sea  in  such  a  nutshell,  and  in  such 
weather.” 

“  He  that  was  bom  to  be  hanged  will 
never  be  drowned,”  cynically  observed 
M'Bean,  who  had  never  overcome  the 
antipathy  to  Jervis  which  he  first  con¬ 
tracted  on  the  passage  with  him  from 
Shanghai  to  Yokohama. 

”  Come  now,  M'Bean,  why  do  you 
want  Jervis  to  be  hanged  ?”  asked  Ash¬ 
bourne. 

“  I  don't  know,”  thoughtfully  replied 
the  Scotsman;  “  but  he  looks  somehow 
or  other  as  if  he  deserved  it.” 

Not  only  in  his  business  transactions, 
but  also  in  playing  cards — two  occupa¬ 
tions  which  engrossed  most  of  the  time 
of  “  the  pioneers  of  civilization”  as  the 
Sun  had  magniloquently  dubbed  the 
members  of  the  foreign  community — 
Jervis  had  shown  himself  unscrupulous 
and  reckless.  He  seemed,  it  is  true,  to 
have  very  considerable  means  at  his 
disp>osal,  though  nobody  knew  or  sus¬ 
pected  where  he  got  them  ;  but  more 
than  one  were  irritated  at  the  exception¬ 
ally  good  fortune  which  always  seemed 
to  attend  him  in  every  commercial 
undertaking,  as  well  as  with  his  gam¬ 
bling.  Fearlessness,  however,  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  which  commands  more  respect  from 
ardent  youth  than  any  other  ;  and 
if  Jervis  was  not  the  best  liked,  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  community.  But  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  very  much  for  the 
distinction  ;  and  his  indifference  in  this 
respect  had  even  something  offensive  in 
the  eyes  of  his  companions.  No  sue- 
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cess  in  trade,  no  personal  compliments, 
could  ever  bring  a  smile  or  a  well- 
pleased  look  into  his  cold,  thin  face. 
In  America,  where  he  had  lived,  he 
said,  for  some  years,  he  had  learned  the 
habit  of  “  whittling and  whenever 
anybody  praised  him  to  his  face,  he 
would  sit  quietly  whittling  away  and 
working  with  his  knife  as  if  engaged  in 
an  occupation  that  required  all  his  seri¬ 
ous  attention. 

It  was  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
first  spring  races  were  to  take  place  at 
Yokohama.  As  may  be  readily  im¬ 
agined,  the  officers  of  the  English  regi¬ 
ment  then  stationed  in  Japan,  with  a 
number  of  young  civilian  fellows  and 
business  men,  took  the  warmest  interest 
in  this  great  event.  Every  morning  some 
twenty  or  thirty  horsemen  could  be 
seen  on  the  turf,  busily  engaged  in  train¬ 
ing  themselves  and  their  cattle  for  the 
approaching  contest.  Ashbourne  had 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  club,  and  ruled  there  supreme.  He 
was  not  only,  however,  busy  with  his 
own  animal,  but  had  also  to  take  care 
of  half  a  dozen  others — having  promised 
several  friends  to  look  after  their  in¬ 
terests  at  the  races. 

Jervis,  too,  always  turned  up  there 
early  in  the  morning,  but  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  only  as  a  spectator.  Not  once 
had  he  put  his  short-legged  pony  into 
a  canter,  but  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
the  course,  giving  advice  here  and 
there,  though  otherwise  speaking  very 
little,  and  looking  with  an  unfriendly — 
one  might  almost  say  sneering,  envious 
— eye  upon  his  comrades. 

One  day  he  came  up  to  Ashbourne, 
who  was  trying  to  get  his  horse  down  a 
steep  drop — an  obstacle  which  is  very 
common  in  Japan  in  consequence  of  the 
terrace-like  nature  of  the  rice-fields,  and 
in  some  instances  necessitates  a  jump  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  which  most  of 
the  Japanese  horses  take  very  cleverly. 
It  was  on  the  brink  of  such  a  drop, 
then,  that  Ashbourne  stood  urging  his 
pony  forward  with  whip  and  spur  ;  but 
the  frightened  animal  only  spread  its 
forelegs  and  would  not  budge  an  inch, 
and  kicked  furiously  at  every  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  spurs. 

“  Shall  I  give  you  a  lead?”  at  last 
said  Jervis,  who  had  been  watching 
Ashbourne  for  some  time. 


"  By  all  means,  if  your  Chinaman  is 
not  afraid  ;  but  it’s  an  ugly  place,  and 
I  doubt  whether  Tautai  will  take  it.” 

”  Come  back  then,  and  I  will  show 
you.” 

They  receded  about  thirty  yards,  and 
on  reapproaching  the  drop,  Tautai  went 
over  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
while  Ashbourne’s  pony  stopped  short 
on  the  brink  and  again  replied  with 
kicks  and  snorts  to  the  spurs  and  whip 
of  his  master. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  pony  down  for 
you  ?”  asked  Jervis  from  below. 

But  Ashbourne  did  not  reply  ;  and 
Jervis  making  a  short  detour,  was  again 
by  his  companion’s  side. 

”  Let  me  try  it,”  he  said. 

Changing  horses,  they  again  retired  a 
short  distance,  and  readvanced  in  a  sharp 
canter  to  thd  edge  of  the  drop.  But 
the  same  scene  was  enacted  as  before. 
Tautai  made  the  descent  gracefully  and 
easily,  while  the  Japanese  pony  again 
stood  still,  perversely  determined  not  to 
follow  the  good  example  set  him  by  the 
Chinaman. 

“  Shall  I  take  you  down  ?”  exclaimed 
Ashbourne  laughingly  from  below. 

“Thanks;  I’ll  do  that  myself,” 
moodily  replied  Jervis,  as  drawing  back 
he  pulled  the  horse  in  a  brutal  manner 
round  and  round  ;  and  then  pressing 
the  spurs  deep  into  his  flanks,  he  went 
at  a  furious  pace  toward  the  bank.  The 
animal  rushed  blindly  forward,  and  in 
a  moment  was  at  the  dangerous  spot, 
where  it  made  a  last  attempt  to  resist  by 
rearing  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Spurs 
and  whip  cruelly  applied  sent  it  for¬ 
ward.  For  one  moment  horse  and  rider 
hovered  in  the  air.  Then  both  fell 
heavily  down  by  the  side  of  Ashbourne, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  witness  of  this 
bold  equestrian  feat.  Jervis  was  on 
his  legs  in  a  twinkling,  and  caught  hold 
of  the  reins  of  the  horse,  which  by  some 
chance  had  escaped  unhurt.  A  girth 
had  been  broken  and  the  reins  had  got 
entangled — that  was  all.  ^ 

"  Well  done  !”  cried  Ashbourne  ; 
“  there  is  no  one  in  Japan  who  will  do 
that  after  you.  But  you  might  have 
broken  your  neck.” 

“It  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  it 
looks,”  replied  Jervis  quietly — “  at  least 
not  for  the  rider.  I  must  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  risked  the  legs  of  your  pony.  ’  ’ 
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He  then  assisted  Ashbourne  to  put 
the  leathers  right,  and  both  set  out  on 
their  way  to  Yokohama. 

It  had  been  a  hot  day,  and  the  violent 
exercise,  too,  had  warmed  the  young 
men  ;  so  they  began  to  fan  their  drip¬ 
ping  foreheads  with  their  handkerchiefs. 
Presently  Ashbourne,  looking  at  his 
companion,  called  out  with  a  loud 
laugh — 

“  Why,  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing,  Jervis  ?  You  look  like  a  nigger. 
Your  forehead  is  as  black  as  if  it  were 
painted.” 

Jervis  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied  in  an  indifferent  kind  of 
way — 

”  Oh,  it’s  nothing  ;  only  some  of  the 
mould  from  the  rice-field  which  must 
have  got  into  my  hair.” 

A  minute  afterward,  however,  he 
quitted  the  side  of  his  companion, 
under  pretext  of  taking  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields  ;  and  without  waiting 
for  answer  or  remonstrance,  jumped  a 
ditch  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Ash¬ 
bourne  looked  after  him  thoughtfully. 
There  was  a  strange  confusion  in 
Jervis’s  manner,  for  which  he  could 
suggest  to  himself  no  explanation. 

Having  galloped  for  a  mile  or  two 
across  lonely  fields  and  woods,  Jervis 
arrived  at  a  little  tea-house,  hidden 
among  the  hills,  where  he  seemed  a 
well-known  and  a  welcome  guest.  At 
his  request  the  handsome  young  hostess 
brought  him  some  warm  water,  and 
other  necessary  toilet  material,  with 
which  he  retired  into  a  small  private 
room,  and  locking  himself  in,  emerged 
after  a  brief  interval  with  a  clean  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  glossy  black  hair 
arranged  as  carefully  as  ever. 

III. 

The  great  day  was  over.  Ashbourne 
had  taken  part  in  eight  out  of  twelve 
races,  and  had  won  no  fewer  than  three. 
Jervis,  however,  who  had  on  all  sides 
been  request^  to  ride,  had  firmly  de¬ 
clined,  alleging  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  headache,  which  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  day  would  only  make 
worse.  Most  people,  it  is  true,  looked 
upon  this  as  a  shallow  excuse  ;  though 
they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

But  Jervis  had  nevertheless  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  race  ;  for  being 


considered  a  most  competent  sporting 
man,  he  had  been  requested  to  act  as 
judge. 

In  the  evening  the  committee  of  the 
Racing  Club,  with  several  young  officers 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
community,  sat  down  to  a  festive  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Ashbourne’s  rooms. 

By  and  by,  of  course,  they  became 
very  gay  and  loud — and  the  toasts — 
“  Absent  Friends  ”  The  Old  Folks 
at  Home;”  "The  Ladies;”  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Racing  Club;”  “The 
Starter;”  “The  Judge,”  etc. — were 
proposed  and  enthusiastically  respond¬ 
ed  to.  So  fast  and  enthusiastic,  too, 
became  the  fun,  that  finally  there  was 
not  one  of  the  twenty-five  men  assem¬ 
bled  whose  special  health  had  not  been 
drunk  with  all  the  honors. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  the  noise, 
confusion,  and  merriment  seemed  to 
have  reached  a  climax.  But  Jervis 
alone,  though  he  had  emptied  his  glass 
at  every  toast,  continued  sober,  silent, 
and  cold  ;  and  while  his  companions 
were  sitting,  conformably  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  climate,  in  every  pict¬ 
uresque  variety  of  cool  and  delicious 
deshabille,  singing,  gesticulating,  and 
talking,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  Bushed 
faces,  he  remained  all  through  serious 
and  stiff,  as  if  at  a  state  dinner.  Not 
one  hair  of  his  well-combed  glossy  locks 
was  disarranged  on  his  smooth  forehead. 
Suddenly  the  loud  and  hearty  voice  of 
Ashbourne  called  out,  “  Order,  gentle¬ 
men  !  silence  !”  but  the  request  had  to 
be  repeated  several  times  before  atten¬ 
tive  quiet  could  be  restored. 

“  Gentlemen,”  then  said  the  host  and 
chairman,  “  I  have  just  made  a  wager 
of  a  second  ‘  spread’  like  what  we  have 
had  to-day  ;  and  you  must  decide 
whether  myself  or  M’Bfcan  shall  have 
the  honor  of  standing  it.  Will  you  act 
as  judges  ?” 

“  Yes !  yes !”  was  the  reply  from 
twenty  eager  voices. 

“  Well,  listen,  then.” 

“  Hear,  hear  !  Order  !” 

“  The  story  is  a  little  long,  and  you 
must  not  interrupt  me.” 

“  Hear,  hear  !  Begin  !  Order  !  The 
story  !” 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  just  been  trying 
to  explain  to  my  honorable  friend, 
M’Bean,  the  old  theory  of  ‘  The  Little 
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World.’  You  know,  of  course,  what  I 
mean.” 

"  Certainly  not,”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
guests  ;  “  you  don't  know  yourself.” 

Ashbourne  sat  down  with  a  comic 
look  of  feigned  indignation,  but  he  was 
at  once  requested  to  continue  ;  and  on 
peace  being  again  restored,  he  com¬ 
plied.  In  the  first  place,  he  vouchsafed 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  boasted 
theory.  “  The  world,”  he  said,  “  had 
become  so  small,  that  every  one  must 
needs  know  everybody  else ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  he  would  undertake  to  show  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  every  one  of  his  guests 
before  making  their  acquaintance  in 
Yokohama.  M'Bean,”  he  added, 
"  maintains  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in 
proving  these  pre- Japanese  relations  ; 
and  this  is  the  subject  of  our  bet.  I 
will  therefore  now,  with  your  kind  per¬ 
mission,  right  honorable  gentlemen,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  prove — ” 

But  the  right  honorable  gentlemen 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  listen  any 
more,  as  Ashbourne  had  already  spoken 
long  and  explicitly.  After  a  while, 
however,  the  idea  began  to  amuse  the 
company,  and  everybody  soon  began  to 
grow  interested  in  Ashbourne’s  cross- 
examination  of  his  neighbors,  which 
turned  out  to  lend  powerful  support 
to  his  hypothesis.  After  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  for  example,  addressed  to  his 
right  hand  neighbor,  Mr.  Mitchell — the 
English  Consul — it  was  found  that  this 
gentleman  had  been  at  Rugby  with 
Ashbourne’s  brother.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  too  the  guests  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  their  host  actually  had  a 
brother. 

”  You  will  soon  make  this  acquaint¬ 
ance,”  said  Ashbourne  ;  “  I  expect  him 
here  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  will  attend 
to  all  your  legal  business.  For  my 
brother  Daniel  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  very 
excellent  one  too,  as  you  will  soon  learn 
if  you  give  him  anything  to  do.  He  had 
a  good  practice  in  Limerick  :  but  while 
my  dear  countrymen  are  rather  fond  of 
quarrelling,  they  are  not  always  quite  so 
much  inclined  to  pay  for  the  settlement 
of  it ;  and  my  brother,  who  is  not  a 
man  to  press  his  clients,  could  not  get 
on.  So  on  my  advice  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  luck  here  in  Japan.” 
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Then  Ashbourne's  neighbor  on  the 
left  —  the  Dutch  Consul  —  whose  ex- 
againation  had  begun  after  that  of  his 
English  colleague,  soon  declared  himself 
to  have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  Ashbourne  before  meeting  him  in 
Japan.  Several  years  previously  he  had 
occupied  an  official  position  in  the 
colony  of  Batavia,  where  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  was  an  English  merchant, 
married  to  a  cousin  of  Ashbourne. 

“  Of  course — of  course,”  said  Ash¬ 
bourne  triumphantly,  as  he  turned  away 
and  addressed  himself  to  another  of  his 
guests,  each  of  whom,  one  after  the 
other,  was  found  to  have  stood,  before 
coming  to  Japan,  in  some  relation  or 
other  to  their  entertainer.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Ashbourne  himself  had  thus 
been  obliged  to  reveal  many  fragments 
of  his  own  biography.  He  had  named 
relations,  friends,  schools  and  tutors, 
fellow-pupils  ;  and  so  it  often  happened 
that  before  he  finished  the  examination 
of  one  of  his  guests,  another  would 
interrupt  him  at  the  mention  of  some 
name,  exclaiming  that  the  bearer  of  it 
was  a  friend  or  relation  of  his  too. 
Thus  the  conversation  had  almost  be¬ 
come  general,  and  was  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  fun  and  laughter. 

Look  here,”  said  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  “  Gilmore  and  I  are  second 
cousins  ;  we  have  just  discovered  it.” 

”  West’s  uncle  was  my  private  tu¬ 
tor  !”  exclaimed  another.” 

“  M’ Bean’s  cousin  was  my  first  love” 
cried  out  a  third,  amid  expostulating 
cries  of  “  Oh,  oh  !”  and  ”  Honor 
bright  !” 

M’Bean  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  lost  the  wager  ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  overwhelming  evidence  thus  ad¬ 
duced,  it  turned  out  that  he  himself  had 
many  years  previously  been  in  business 
with  a  distant  relation  of  Ashbourne’s 
family. 

This  game  of  cross-questioning  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  quests  so 
closely,  that  no  one  had  noticed  the 
singular  demeanor  of  Jervis  all  the 
while.  For  some  time  he  had  sat 
silently,  looking  down  before  him  and 
blankly  playing  with  his  glass.  But 
any  close  observer  would  have  noticed 
that  thick  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead.  At  last,  however,  he 
suddenly  rose  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
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open  veranda,  as  if  he  felt  the  want  of 
fresh  air. 

On  returning  a  few  minutes  later,  tlje 
noise  and  confusion  were  lasting  on. 
Every  one  had  found  out  among  his 
companions  some  old  friend  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
degree  ;  and  every  one  was  desivous  of 
continuing  his  interesting  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  round  “  the  small  world.'’ 

Young  Gilmore,  who  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  now  unmasking 
among  his  “  co-mates  and  brothers  in 
exile”  a  cousin  and  half  a  dozen  inti¬ 
mates  of  his  numerous  family,  began  to 
look  round  for  some  new  and  likely 
object  of  concealed  kinship.  His  eye 
fell  upon  Jervis,  who  was  just  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  room. 

“  Holloa  !”  he  exclaimed,  placing  his 
hand  in  a  friendly  way  on  Jervis’s 
shoulder  ;  ‘‘it  is  your  turn  now.  If  not 
my  cousin,  you  are  sure  to  be  some  old 
friend  of  mine.  Where  were  you  born  ? 
Are  your  parents  alive  ?  At  what  school 
were  you  ?  What — ” 

But  here  he  suddenly  became  silent. 
For  out  of  Jervis’s  pale  face  there 
flashed  a  pair  of  eyes  so  angry  and 
w’icked  that  the  rest  of  Gilmore’s  sen¬ 
tence  died  on  his  lips. 

‘‘  Why,  what  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?”  he  asked  in  astonish* 
ment. 

Some  of  the  company  had  also  been 
witnesses  of  this  scene,  and  now  looked 
intently  toward  Gilmore  and  Jervis. 
The  attention  of  others,  too,  was  roused 
by  the  incident,  and  suddenly  deep 
silence  reigned  in  the  room  which  only 
a  few'  seconds  before  had  been  full  of 
merriment  and  laughter.  All  eyes  were 
now  turned  toward  the  two  young 
men. 

‘‘  What  ever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 
again  inquired  Gilmore. 

Jervis  looked  round,  an  expression  of 
utter  confusion  and  helplessness  came 
over  his  face,  which  was  presently  lit 
up  for  a  moment  by  a  painfully  forced 
smile,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  he  re¬ 
peated — 

‘‘  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? 
That  which  will  be  the  matter  with 
most  of  you  to-morrow.  Ashbourne’s 
wine  has  been  too  much  for  me.”  Then 
approaching  the  door  with  an  unsteady 
gait  he  disappeared. 


IV. 

The  excuse  given  by  Jervis  for  so 
suddenly  retiring  from  the  society  of 
his  festive  companions  on  the  evening 
of  the  race- day,  might  seem  plausible 
enough  ;  but  neither  Ashbourne  nor  his 
friends  were  satisfied  with  it.  Gilmore 
himself,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
stamp  Jervis’s  answer  as  undeserving  of 
credit. 

‘‘  The  man  looked  at  me,”  said  Gil¬ 
more,  ‘‘as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  me  with 
his  eyes.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
such  an  evil  expression  in  any  human 
face.  Good  gracious  !  even  now  w’hen 
I  think  of  it  a  chill  comes  over  me. 
Had  I  accused  the  fellow|of  crime  instead 
of  asking  him  a  perfectly  harmless 
question,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
eyed  me  with  more  savage  rage.  He 
tipsy  ?  I  don’t  believe  it  !  So  intense¬ 
ly  wicked  no  drunken  man  ever  yet 
looked.  I’ll  lay  a  wager  that  he  was 
the  soberest  of  us  all.” 

‘‘  Well,  then,  what  could  have  been 
the  matter  with  him  ?” 

‘‘  Perhaps  Gilmore’s  question  made 
him  angry.  He  may  have  very  good 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  speak  of  his 
past.  I  have  really  been  affected  by 
Ashbourne’s  theory.  I  shall  henceforth 
distrust  a  man  of  whom  I  know  noth¬ 
ing.” 

It  was  the  cautious,  or  rather  sus¬ 
picious  Scotsman,  M’Bean,  who  made 
this  last  remark,  and  his  youthful  hear¬ 
ers  gazed  at  each  other  in  surprise. 
They  were  good-hearted  fellows — they 
were.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  might 
have  formed  a  not  very  flattering  opin¬ 
ion  of  Jervis,  but  every  one  was  discreet 
enough  to  keep  to  himself  what  he 
thought  in  this  respect. 

The  reputation  of  Jervis,  however,  in 
the  little  foreign  community,  had  suf¬ 
fered  seriously.  Everybody  felt  that, 
and  he  himself  most  of  all,  on  appearing 
in  the  Club  the  next  evening.  His 
former  companions  did  not  exactly 
avoid  him,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  now 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  strange  and  solitary.  Nobody  had 
anything  to  say  to  him,  and  few  came 
near  him.  It  was  noticeable  that  when 
he  approached  a  group  of  merrymakers 
the  laughter  and  the  talk  would  instantly 
stop,  as  if  they  had  agreed  not  to  say 
anything  in  his  presence.  In  fact  he 
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gradually  became  a  rather  unwelcome 
guest  in  the  midst  of  the  little  com¬ 
munity,  which  was  composed,  on  the 
whole,  of  sympathizing  and  homogeneous 
elements.  He  felt  himself,  too,  that  he 
was  in  the  way.  The  young  men 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  con¬ 
scious  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
they  had  always  been  prevented  from 
approaching  him  in  an  open  friendly 
way.  They  all  knew  each  other  ;  but 
of  Jervis  nobody  knew  anything,  neither 
whence  he  came  nor  whither  he  went. 
He  did  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  their 
“little  world.”  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  only  stranger,  in  this  motley 
crowd,  formed  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

The  burning  summer  came,  and  put 
a  stop  to  most  social  gatherings.  Long 
excursions  into  the  interior  became  fa¬ 
tiguing  ;  and  the  Club-room  evenings 
were  shortened,  by  most  of  the  members 
retiring  to  bed  early,  in  order  to  rise 
betimes  and  enjoy  the  first  fresh  hours 
of  the  day. 

The  great  race-day,  too,  being  over, 
the  youthful  sporting  men  forsook  the 
course,  and  the  turf  was  deserted. 

Jervis  had  never  pushed  himself  into 
the  foreground,  never  even  been  soci¬ 
able.  Now,  however,  without  any  ap¬ 
parently  well-defined  reason,  he  became 
still  more  reserved,  and  after  a  little 
time  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
public  society.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  every  one  were  afraid  to  speak  to 
him.  As  for  him,  he  never  was  the 
first  to  address  any  one.  Coldly  bowing, 
he  would  pass  his  former  companions 
in  the  street  ;  and  sometimes  would  not 
be  seen  at  all  for  days. 

Jervis  lived  with  his  Japanese  and 
Chinese  servants  in  a  small  house  on 
the  edge  of  a  vast  uncultivated  tract 
called  ”  The  Swamp,”  which  until  the 
arrival  of  the  foreigners  had  been  under 
water,  and  the  exhalations  from  which 
generated  malarious  fevers  during  the 
summer.  But  it  had  been  drained,  and 
was  now  covered  with  a  beautiful  soft 
carpet  of  grass.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  it  separated  the  foreign  settle¬ 
ment  from  an  evil-famed  Japanese 
quarter  called  “Yankiro,"  filled  with 
tea-houses  and  tap-rooms,  generally 
crowded  all  night  long  with  noisy  na¬ 
tives  and  drunken  European  and  Ameri¬ 


can  sailors.  Riots  and  fights  were  the 
rule  of  the  place  ;  and  the  respectable 
members  of  the  community  were  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  any  of  the  older  residents 
took  an  occasional  stroll  out  that  way 
with  some  new-comer,  to  show  him  the 
singular  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines. 

The  streets’of  Yokohama  were  not  light¬ 
ed  in  the  year  i860,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  set  they  became  dark  and  deserted. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wanted  to  go  out 
at  night,  generally  took  with  him  two 
or  three  Japanese  servants,  with  hand¬ 
some  paper  lanterns,  whereon  the  arms 
of  his  native  country  were  painted  in 
gay  colors.  To  this  many  added  the 
number  of  their  houses  ;  and  thus  from 
a  distance  one  could  easily  recognize 
friends  moving  about  in  the  street. 
One  was  always  very  glad  to  meet  an 
acquaintance  for  company’s  sake,  for 
the  streets  were  not  very  safe.  From 
any  dark  corner  a  murderous  samurai 
or  lonin  (armed  nobleman)  might  spring 
forth  ;  and  therefore  no  European  or 
American  ventured  abroad  in  the  even¬ 
ing  without  his  revolver  ready  for  use. 

Ashbourne  and  Jervis  were  neighbors, 
their  dwellings  being  only  separated  by 
a  low  wooden  fence ;  and  from  the 
veranda  of  either  house  one  could 
easily  look  into  the  windows  of  the 
other. 

Now  one  evening,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  a  merry  crew  of  youthful 
spirits  were  assembled  in  Ashbourne’s 
rooms.  It  was  very  hot  in  the  lighted 
chambers ;  mosquitoes  entered  in 
swarms  ;  and  the  guests  had  therefore 
retired  to  the  dark  and  cool  veranda, 
there  to  recline  in  large  bamboo  chairs, 
smoke,  drink  tea  or  brandy-and-soda, 
and  talk  languidly  on  all  kinds  of 
topics.  Soon,  however,  they  became 
tired  and  worn  out,  for  most  of  them 
had  a  hard  day’s  work  behind  them. 

It  was  late,  and  the  night  was  dark, 
close,  and  still.  During  pauses  in  the 
conversation,  one  could  hear  the  cease¬ 
less  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  ;  while 
from  the  neighboring  houses  resounded 
the  short  harsh  noise  made  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  watchmen  by  knocking  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  against  each  other.  One  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  this  signal, 
which  ceases  then  to  disturb  sleep. 
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while  frightening  thieves  and  other  evil¬ 
doers. 

'  From  the  Yankiro,  too,  across  the 
vast  deserted  swamp,  resounded  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  samsin^  the  three¬ 
stringed  Japanese  guitar. 

"  Jervis's  house  is  all  lighted  up,” 
said  some  one.  “  What  on  earth  can 
that  fellow  be  doing  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  and  all  alone  too  ?” 

“Studying  Japanese,”  replied  M'Bean. 

“  He  gets  on  well  with  it,  I  hear.  We 
have  the  same  master.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  he  w’ants  to  make 
himself  a  Japanese  altogether,”  ob¬ 
served  Ashbourne.  “  In  his  own  house 
I  always  see  him  dressed  in  native 
fashion,  and  he  is  taking  fencing  lessons 
from  an  old  broken-down  nobleman  who 
is  hanging  about  here.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  on  passing  his  door  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  I  heard  noise  and 
shrieks  proceeding  from  his  garden  ; 
and  entering,  I  saw  Jervis  and  a  Japan¬ 
ese,  with  masks  and  wooden  swords, 
cutting  at  each  other  like  madmen. 
Jervis  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  polite¬ 
ly  inquired  what  it  was  that  had  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
me.  On  my  replying  that  curiosity 
alone  had  induced  me  to  enter,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  delighted  in  all  physical 
exercises,  and  for  a  change  had  taken 
fencing  lessons  from  a  native  master 
The  Samurai,  who  evidently  understood 
what  we  were  saying,  repeated  several 
times  that  Mr.  Jervis  was  very  skilful 
and  strong.  He  would  doubtless  have 
liked  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  pupil’s 
ability,  for  he  proposed  to  Jervis  to  have 
a  round  in  my  presence,  but  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  veranda  was  a 
pretty  Japanese  girl  before  a  chibach 
\brazero),  on  which  she  was  boiling 
water,  and  beside  her  an  old  woman. 
Both  were  drinking  tea  and  smoking 
and  chatting.  By  her  side,  on  a  mat, 
stood  a  koto  (a  Japanese  musical  instru¬ 
ment).  There  were  no  chairs  or  lounges, 
and  the  whole  conveyed  the  impression 
rather  of  a  Japanese  than  a  European 
household.  .  .  .” 

“  I  say  there  are  some  people  coming 
across  the  sw-amp  from  the  Yankiro,” 
interrupted  M’Bean.  Lanterns  could 
indeed  be  seen  in  the  distance,  though 
the  bearers  were  invisible,  and  the  lights 
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moved  to  and  fro  in  the  dark  like  large 
luminous  Will-o’-the-wisps. 

“  Let’s  see  who  it  is,”  said  Ash¬ 
bourne,  as  entering  his  room  he  re¬ 
turned  with  a  large  marine  glass. 
Looking  steadily  at  the  lanterns  for 
some  time  he  at  length  remarked — 

“  Oh,  numbers  ...  28  and  32 

— West  and  Dr.  Wilkins.  Let  us  call 
them  in.  They  ought  to  tell  us  what 
they  are  doing  out-of-doors  at  such  a 
late  hour.” 

So  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth 
he  shouted,  “  West !  Wilkins  !”  and  re¬ 
peated  the  cry  till  a  reply  came  back. 

"  Yes,  all  right ;  we’re  coming  !” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  nocturnal  way¬ 
farers  were  under  the  veranda,  when 
Wilkins,  who  was  the  medical  man  of 
the  community,  related  how  he  had 
been  called  to  the  Yankiro  to  tend  an 
English  sailor,  who  had  been  badly  cut 
about  in  a  hght  with  some  Malay  sea¬ 
men  ;  and  West  being  with  the  doctor 
when  summoned,  had  proposed  to  ac¬ 
company  him. 

“  And  with  whom,  then,  were  you 
speaking  just  now  ?  We  saw  you  stand 
still  there  for  a  few  moments  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house.’’ 

“We  met  Jervis,  and  bade  him  good 
evening.  He  was  taking  a  constitu¬ 
tional  alone  in  the  darkness.” 

“  The  fellow  will  be  killed  one  of 
these  days — I  have  often  told  him  so.” 

“  And  that  is  just  what  I  have  been 
telling  him  also,  though  he  merely 
laughed,  and  replied — *  Who  would  take 
me  in  the  dark  for  a  todf^in  ?'  (a  Japan¬ 
ese  nickname  for  foreigners.)  Indeed 
he  looked  a  thorough  native.  Dressed 
in  a  kimono,  he  had  a  broadsword  in  his 
belt,  with  a  dark  cloth  round  his  head, 
so  that  one  could  see  nothing  of  him 
but  his  piercing  eyes.  A  queer  fellow  ! 
He  certainly  is  not  like  one  of  us.  I 
never  could  make  a  friend  of  that 
man.” 

V. 

Mr.  Jervis  seemed  to  be  expecting 
important  news  from  China  ;  for  every 
time  a  steamer  arrived  he  was  among 
the  first  who  went  down  to  the  consignee 
to  get  his  letters.  He  also  carefully 
read  through  the  list  of  passengers,  and 
went  away  quietly  afterward.  This, 
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however,  was  a  general  habit  with  many 
of  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  Yokohama, 
and  therefore  did  not  attract  much 
attention. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
Cadiz  had  returned  to  Yokohama,  and 
Jervis,  as  usual,  entered  Mr.  Dana’s 
office  to  get  his  letters.  There  he  found 
Captain  M‘ Gregor  in  charge  of  the 
vessel,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  having  made  his  first  pas¬ 
sage  to  Japan  on  board  that  com¬ 
mander’s  ship. 

“  A  pleasant  voyage,  Captain  ?” 

“  Very  good,  indeed  ;  five  days  and 
seventeen  hours.” 

“  Many  passengers  on  board  ?” 

“  About  twenty  Chinese  and  seven 
Europeans.” 

”  Any  acquaintances  ?” 

"  No  ;  except  that  M’Bean  has  come 
back  again.  The  rest  are  new  people, 
and  among  them  a  brother  of  Ash¬ 
bourne’s.” 

“  Good-moming,  Captain.” 

“  Good-morning,  Mr.  Jervis.” 

Strange  to  say,  on  this  very  day  Jervis 
forgot  to  take  his  letters,  though  they 
were  lying  ready  for  him  on  the  table. 
He  went  straight  home,  looking  care¬ 
fully  before  and  behind  him,  as  if  to 
see  if  he  were  observed.  .‘\s  he  was 
approaching  his  house,  two  gentlemen 
came  from  the  other  end  of  the  street — 
Thomas  Ashbourne  and  his  brother 
Daniel  who  had  just  arrived.  Being 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation,  they 
did  not  at  first  notice  Jervis ;  but 
presently  the  new-comer  caught  sight  of 
him  as  he  was  crossing  the  streets  to 
enter  his  dwelling.  At  this  time  the 
distance  between  Jervis  and  the  two 
brothers  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  Daniel  stopped  short,  and  shad¬ 
ing  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  inquired 
thoughtfully,  though  more  of  himself 
than  of  his  brother — 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?” 

”  Where  ?’' 

“  The  man  who  has  just  gone  into 
that  house.” 

"  Oh,  that  must  have  been  Jervis  !  I 
didn’t  see  him,  but  he  lives  there,  and 
does  not  receive  many  visitors.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  has  been  to  fetch  his  letters 
from  Dana.” 

“  Jervis  ? — Jervis  ?” 

”  Yes  ;  do  you  know  him  ?” 


"  No,  no — I  don’t  know  any  one  of 
that  name,  but  I  thought  I  knew  that 
man  ;  or  he  must  have  a  singular  likeness 
to  one  I  know,  .  .  .  but  I  can’t 

even  say  now  of  whom  he  reminds  me.” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  ;  you  will  soon 
make  Jervis’s  acquaintance,  for  he  is 
our  next-door  neighbor.  Here  we  are 
at  home  !  Welcome,  Dan,  under  my 
roof !” 

The  two  brothers  had  not  very  much 
in  common  as  far  as  their  faces  were 
concerned.  Daniel  was  the  elder  by 
about  five  years,  and  had  dark-brown 
hair  and  dark  eyes  ;  while  Thomas  was 
of  light  complexion,  and  had  fair  locks. 
But  there  was  a  distinct  family  likeness 
in  their  build — being  both  tall,  slim, 
and  distinguished  by  the  same  careless 
and  easy  carriage. 

"  Here  is  your  room,  Dan,”  said 
Thomas,  showing  his  brother  into  a 
bright  and  cheerful  apartment,  furnished 
with  a  large  handsome  bed,  a  table,  and 
a  few  chairs.  “  And  here  is  your  bath. 

I  have  taken  a  servant  for  you  who 
answers  to  the  convenient  name  of  To  ; 
but  he  does  not  understand  a  word  of 
English.  I  shall  introduce  him  to  you 
at  once,  and  you  must  do  your  best  to 
get  on  with  him.  There  is  the  stable,” 
he  continued,  leading  his  brother  out 
on  to  the  veranda.  “  In  that  little 
house  yonder  sleeps  the  momban 
(porter).  And  now  go  and  dress  your¬ 
self.  It  makes  me  quite  hot  to  see  you 
in  your  woollen  suit.  To  has  i  linen 
one  for  you.  I  think  my  clothes  will 
fit  you.” 

To  had  meanwhile  entered  the  room 
softly,  and  saluted  his  new  master  in 
the  most  respectful  manner.  Thomas 
Ashbourne  told  him  what  he  would 
have  to  do,  and  then  left  his  brother  to 
bathe  and  dress  himself.  In  half  an 
hour  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
parlor,  refreshed  and  dressed  in  one  of 
Thomas’s  white  linen  suits. 

”  To  is  a  jewel  of  a  servant,”  said 
Dan.  "  We  get  along  splendidly  ;  but 
I  fear  Inish  would  be  jealous  if  I  al¬ 
lowed  any  one  else  to  wait  upon  me.” 

"  Who  is  Inish  ?” 

”  My  old  Irish  servant.” 

”  Had  you  asked  my  advice,  I  should 
have  told  you  to  leave  the  man  in 
Limerick.  Natives  are  by  far  the  best 
servants  here.  Foreign  domestics  in- 
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evitably  come  to  grief.  I  warn  you 
that  in  a  few  months  Inish  will  leave 
you  and  open  a  public-house.  Euro¬ 
peans  who  follow  their  master  to  Japan 
are  fated  to  become  bar-keepers.” 

“  I  will  be  responsible  for  Inish  that  he 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,”  replied  Dan. 
”  He  is  devoted  to  me,  body  and  soul. 
He  was  the  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
poor  Lieutenant  O’Brien,  who  came  to 
so  terrible  an  end.  Inish  almost  went 
out  of  his  mind  with  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  master,  and  had  to  leave  the 
regiment.  I  engaged  him  because 
O’Brien  thought  so  much  of  him,  and 
I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
him  all  right  again.  I  succeeded  too  ; 
and  ever  since,  Inish  has  been  so  de¬ 
voted  to  me,  that  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  leave  him.” 

”  Does  Mr.  Inish  drink  ?” 

”  As  little  as  you  could  expect  of  an 
Irishman  and  an  old  soldier.” 

“  That  is  more  than  enough.  Don’t 
let  him  go  out  in  the  evening,  or  one  of 
these  days  he  will  be  brought  home 
dead.  The  Japanese  treat  drunken 
Europeans  with  barbarous  want  of  con¬ 
sideration.” 

“  Inish  never  goes  out  of  the  house. 
He  is  afraid  of  strangers.  Here  he 
comes,  the  poor  fellow.” 

Inish,  accompanied  by  a  sailor  and  a 
Japanese  coolie,  now  appeared  with  his 
master’s  baggage.  He  warmly  shook 
the  hand  of  the  mariner  who  had  shown 
him  the  way,  and  saluting  his  master  in 
military  fashion,  asked  what  he  should 
do  with  the  luggage.  Receiving  the 
proper  directions,  he  proceeded  without 
a  word  to  carry  in  the  trunks. 

”  Well,  now,  do  you  think  that  Inish 
is  a  man  to  pick  quarrels  ?’  ’  asked 
Daniel. 

“  He  looks  a  quiet  fellow,”  replied 
Thomas. 

“  You  will  hear  and  see  very  little  of 
him.  He  works  from  morning  till 
night,  and  is  nowhere  happy  except  in 
my  room  or  in  his  own  little  den.” 

The  two  brothers  had  a  good  deal  to 
talk  about,  having  been  separated  for 
years.  They  dined  together  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  toward  nine  went  to  the 
Club,  where  Ashbourne  introduced  his 
brother,  who  was  most  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  present.  He  seemed  to 
win  every  heart  at  once  by  his  amiable 


unpretending  manners.  Later  in  the 
evening  quite  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
who  should  have  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
taining  him  first. 

“  It  is  my  turn,”  said  M’Bean,  ”  for 
I  owe  you  all  a  dinner.  Don’t  you 
remember  my  lost  wager — ‘  The  Little 
World?’” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
consul.  So  it  was  decided  there  and 
then  that  those  who  dined  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  race-day  with  Thomas  Ash¬ 
bourne  should  reassemble  at  dinner  the 
following  day  at  M‘ Bean’s  rooms,  and 
thus  give  Mr.  Daniel  Ashbourne  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  community. 

Thomas  Ashbourne  undertook,  in 
M’Bean’s  name,  to  invite  his  neighbor 
Jervis,  who  was  not  present,  but  who 
could  not  be  left  out.  Jervis,  however, 
declined  the  invitation,  which  Ash¬ 
bourne  sent  him  next  morning,  alleging 
that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  come. 

The  banquet  passed  off  in  the  usual 
pleasant  fashion.  The  guests  drank 
freely ;  and  when  port,  sherry,  and 
claret  had  gone  round  several  times 
after  dinner,  the  company  was  in  that 
rose-colored  frame  of  mind  which  good 
fare,  good  wines,  and  a  genial  host  ought 
always  to  create. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  exclaimed  one  of 
the  guests,  “  that  we  are  even  jollier  to¬ 
day  than  last  time.” 

”  Much  obliged  to  you,”  replied 
Thomas  Ashbourne. 

West,  who  had  committed  this  little 
faux  pas,  tried  to  excuse  himself.  “  I 
expressed  myself  badly,”  he  stammered. 
“  Excuse  me,  Ashbourne.  I  meant  to 
say  that  to-day  we  are  all,  without 
exception,  happy  and  cheerful ;  whereas 
last  time  Jervis  was  here,  and  sat  like  a 
ghost  among  us.” 

“  By  the  by,  what  is  the  matter  w-ith 
Jervis  ?”  asked  some  one  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
kins. 

Now  Wilkins  was  what  may  be  called 
a  “  long-winded”  man. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,”  he 
began. 

“  Oh,  no,  we  don’t  want  to  hear  it,” 
was  the  interrupting  cry  ;  and  being  a 
good-natured  man,  he  contented  himself 
with  explaining  to  his  patient  neighbor 
on  the  left — Gilmore — that  Jervis  was 
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suffering  from  nervous  irritability, 
brought  on  by  too  much  bodily  or 
mental  exertion. 

“  He  nervous  ?”  called  out  Gilmore. 
“  1  can’t  believe  that.  Jervis  rides  as 
if  he  didn't  know  what  nerves  meant.” 

‘‘You  are  mistaken,  Gilmore  ;  allow 
me — ” 

.\nd  now  the  Doctor  began  a  long  and 
deeply  scientific  discourse,  to  which 
Gilmore  only  listened  with  half  an  ear, 
the  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  being  much  more  interesting. 

As  the  most  distinguished  guest  of 
the  evening,  Daniel  Ashbourne  had  a 
place  on  the  right  of  the  host  ;  and 
M‘Uean  had  just  explained  to  him  the 
way  in  which  he  had  lost  the  bet  which 
had  procured  for  him  the  pleasure  of 
being  the  first  to  entertain  the  new¬ 
comer.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  con¬ 
versation  again  had  turned  upon  ‘‘  The 
Little  World,”  and  Ashbourne,  junior, 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  mount  his 
hobby  again.  He  spoke  with  anima¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  kind  of  half-comic 
pathos. 

.  .  .  "  And  this  fine  theory,  gen¬ 

tlemen — this  highly  philosophic  theory 
of  incalculable  bearing,  of  which  1  flat¬ 
ter  myself  to  be  the  discoverer — ” 

‘‘What  is  he  talking  about?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Gilmore,  who  had  not  heard  the 
beginning  of  Ashbourne’s  remarks. 

‘‘  Ashbourne  maintains  that  nobody 
in  this  world  can  change  his  identity, 
and  that  he  calls  a  philosophic  theory. 
A  very  big  name,  surely,  for  a  simple 
matter  which  nobody  has  ever  doubted.  ” 

“  You  are  an  obstinate,  short-sighted 
Scotsman,  M’Bean  !  You  have  never 
doubted  the  thing,  because  you  have 
never  thought  about  it.” 

‘‘  Well,  let  us  hear  your  theory.” 

But  Ashbourne  begged  to  be  excused. 
He  had  spoken  too  much  already,  he 
said,  and  was  afraid  of  tiring  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  wished  only  to  give  the  result 
of  his  theory. 

‘‘  There  is  to-day  room  on  the  earth 
for  about  fifteen  hundred  million 
people,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  everybody  retains  that  one 
single  place  assigned  him.  If  he  leaves 
this,  there  is  no  room  for  him  on  earth 
or  in  human  society.” 

”  Well,”  said  Daniel  Ashbourne, 
”  what  becomes  in  your  theory  of  the 
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fugitive  criminal  who  has  abandoned 
his  place  ?” 

‘‘The  fugitive  criminal?”  replied 
Thomas  ;  “  that  is  just  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  theory.  The 
man  who  assumes  a  false  name,  thereby 
resigning  his  individuality,  exists  no 
longer.  He  is  merely  a  fiction — the 
duplicate  of  an  unjustifiable  existence. 
He  may  wander  about  anywhere  on  the 
earth,  but  does  not  really  belong  to 
human  society.” 

”  That  is  all  very  well,  and  I  can 
understand  it  perfectly  ;  but  as  a  lawyer, 
I  tell  you  that  the  law,  when  it  once 
gets  hold  of  one  of  your  so-called  ‘  fic¬ 
tions,’  treats  it  exactly  like  a  tangible 
reality.  Fugitive  criminals  when  caught 
are  put  in  prison,  or,  if  they  deserve  it, 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  believe  at  all  in  fugitive 
criminals.” 

“  That  is  another  new  theory.  What 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“  The  world  is  too  small.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  hide  himself. 
Runaway  ruffians  are  caught  sooner  or 
later,  or  they  break  their  necks  in  trying 
to  escape.  Then  we  find  their  bodies. 
Nobody  is  lost  in  this  world.” 

”  And  yet  I  could  tell  you  the  story 
of  an  absconding  villain  who,  whether 
dead  or  alive  now,  has  at  any  rate  for 
many  years  eluded  every  attempt  to  find 
him.” 

The  company  which  did  not  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  Ashbourne’s  dry 
theories,  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  a 
story,  and  so  from  every  side  came  the 
calls  of  “  Let’s  hear  it !”  "  Out  with 

it  !”  ”  Go  on  !”  Whereupon  Daniel 

Ashbourne  began  as  follows  : 

VI. 

"  On  establishing  myself  as  a  lawyer 
at  Limerick,  in  1854,  I  found  a  regiment 
of  infantry  stationed  there,  and  I  soon 
became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
officers.  They  were  a  set  of  light¬ 
hearted,  jolly  fellows,  mostly  Irishmen — 
heavy  drinkers,  passionate  gamblers, 
and  known  as  the  best  steeple-chase- 
riders  in  the  country.  There  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  go  across 
country  as  the  crow  flies.  But  the 
boldest  among  them  was  Lieutenant 
Edwin  Hellington.  He  was  the  younger 
son  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family. 
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had  a  good  allowance,  and  kept  several 
horses.  Somehow  or  other,  he  always 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  best  animals 
to  be  had  for  money.  His  judgment 
was  wonderfully  correct  in  matters  of 
horse-flesh,  and  the  shrewdest  dealer 
could  not  get  the  better  of  him.  He 
was  present  at  every  ‘  gentleman’s  race 
and  during  the  first  year  I  was  in 
Limerick  he  must  have  won  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

“  To  be  known  as  a  good  horseman 
was  a  title  of  honor  in  the  regiment. 
The  officers  were  not  envious  of  their 
comrade’s  good-luck,  and  did  not  object 
to  his  winning  any  amount  of  money  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  How¬ 
ever,  Hellington  was  not  much  liked. 
He  led  a  retired  life,  was  seldom  seen 
at  social  gatherings,  never  attended  a 
ball  *or  a  picnic,  and  when  free  from 
duty,  was  mostly  devoted  to  riding  his 
horses  over  lonely  country  roads  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city. 

“  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  intro¬ 
duced  to  every  officer  in  the  regiment, 
from  the  colonel  down  to  the  youngest 
ensign  ;  yet  I  never  saw  Hellington, 
except  at  a  distance.  One  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  Charles  O’Brien,  who,  after  Hel¬ 
lington,  was  considered  the  best  steeple¬ 
chase-rider  in  the  regiment,  and  with 
whom  I  had  grown  particularly  intimate, 
said  to  me  one  day,  on  my  expressing  a 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
rival — 

"  ‘  Well,  I  will  introduce  you,  if  you 
like ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand  that 
you  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
unpleasant  fellow.’ 

“  I  looked  at  Hellington  that  day  for 
the  first  time  more  closely.  He  had  a 
cold,  cruel  face,  red  hair,  a  remarkably 
high  forehead,  and  small  piercing  eyes, 
which  never  looked  straight  at  you,  but 
seemed  to  wander  restlessly  from  one 
object  to  another.  For  one  moment  our 
eyes  met,  and  he  must  have  noticed  that 
1  was  scrutinizing  him,  for  he  gazed  at 
me  in  such  a  wicked  manner  that  I  at 
once  lost  all  further  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  him. 

“  A  few  days  later  the  garrison  races 
took  place.  The  event  of  the  day  was 
a  steeple-chase,  for  which  the  best  horses 
in  the  county  and  the  best  riders  in  the 
regiment  had  been  entered.  On  this 
occasion  Hellington  rode  a '  dark’  horse. 
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which  passed  the  stand  with  splendid 
action  ;  and  on  being  started,  he  took 
the  lead  at  a  furious  pace. 

“  ‘  Too  fast  to  last,’  said  some  of  the 
spectators.  ‘  He  knows  what  he  is 
about,’  replied  others. 

“  Indeed  his  horse  seemed  to  possess 
great  power,  and  led  the  field  by  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  lengths,  as  far  as  one  could 
see.  Presently  all  the  riders  disap¬ 
peared  behind  a  little  copse.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  on  again  coming  into  sight, 
several  of  the  horses  were  close  to  each 
other. 

“  ‘  NVhite-and-biue  wins  !’  was  the 
shout  from  the  stand.  ‘  O’Brien  leads  ! 
—  Where  is  Hellington  ?’ 

“  ‘  Come  to  grief  !’  some  one  called 
out  ;  but  everybody’s  attention  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  little  group  wnich 
was  fast  approaching  the  winning-post. 

“  ‘  Blue  -  and  -  white  wins!  bravo, 
O’Brien  !’ 

“  While  most  of  the  spectators  rushed 
to  the  stand  to  see  the  winner  weighed, 
the  few  who  remained  behind  beheld 
Hellington  coming  up  from  the  wood  at 
an  easy  canter.  His  horse  had  evidently 
been  cruelly  used,  but  he  sat  safe  and 
sound  in  the  saddle.  Not  a  spot  was 
to  be  seen  on  his  light  dress  ;  he  could 
not  have  been  thrown.  On  passing  the 
post  he  left  the  track,  and  gave  his 
animal  in  charge  to  his  groom,  who  also 
looked  a  thorough  jail-bird. 

’*  ‘  What  has  happened,  sir  ?’ 

“  ‘  Some  infernal  sell,’  growled  Hel¬ 
lington.  He  was  pale,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed. 

"  ‘  To  the  scales,’  he  said. 

“  There  were  not  many  people  round 
the  scales,  for  it  had  been  already 
settled  that  O’Brien’s  horse  was  the 
winner  ;  but  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  had  to  weigh  the  riders  were 
still  at  their  posts. 

“  Hellington,  with  saddle  and  bridle 
over  his  arm,  and  riding-whip  in  hand, 
stepped  on  to  the  scale  without  saying  a 
word. 

“  ‘  Right  weight?’  he  asked,  turning 
to  the  committee  ;  and  receiving  their 
assent,  he  continued,  ‘  I  protest  against 
the  race  !’ 

“  A  few  moments  later  the  members 
of  the  committee,  presided  over  by 
Colonel  Wicklow,  the  commander  of 
the  regiment,  were  assembled  in  judg- 
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ment  over  the  complaint.  Outsiders 
were  astonished  that  there  was  so  much 
delay  in  announcing  the  winner’s  num* 
ber. 

“  Meanwhile  Hellington  complained 
before  the  judges  that  the  original 
steeple*chase-traclc  had  been  altered. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  the  change, 
and  it  was  due  to  this  circumstance  that 
he  had  lost  the  race. 

“  Colonel  Wicklow  thereupon  told 
Lieutenant  Hellington  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  his  complaint 
forward  was  not  very  becoming,  as  he 
seemed  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
comrhittee.  It  was  Hellington’s  own 
fault,  he  said,  if  he  did  not  inform 
himself  sufficiently  of  the  route  of  the 
course.  But  Hellington  shook  his  head, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  in 
an  insolent  manner  that,  if  he  were  to 
be  reminded  that  he  was  standing  before 
his  military  superior,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  :  he  had,  however,  been 
under  the  impression  that  in  a  race  every¬ 
body  should  have  even  chances  ;  and 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  for  O’Brien 
had  known  of  the  change  in  the  track, 
and  not  he. 

“  ‘  Lieutenant  Hellington,  you  will 
force  me  to  impose  silence  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  manner.’ 

“  ■  Your  obedient  servant.  Colonel,’ 
replied  Hellington,  as,  saluting,  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

"  Hellington  was  a  reserved  man,  but 
now  every  one  could  see  the  state  of 
ferment  he  was  in.  He  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  take  part  in  another  race  ; 
for,  having  put  an  overcoat  over  his 
jockey-suit,  he  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  stable  talking  in  a  loud  voice  to  his 
groom,  who  was  engaged  in  rubbing 
down  the  horse. 

“  A  few  officers  near  him  moved 
away,  as  not  wishing  to  see  one  of  their 
comrades  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  pour 
out  his  grievances  to  a  groom.  Hel¬ 
lington  was  mad  with  rage,  and  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  he  was  saying. 

“  Almut  half  an  hour  afterward  the 
bell  rang  for  the  second  steeple-chase. 
O’Brien  and  Hellington  mounted  to¬ 
gether. 

“  ‘  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  this 
time,  O’Brien,'  said  the  other,  with  a 
savage  sneer. 

“  But  O’Brien,  who  had  been  re- 
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quested  by  his  friends  to  take  no  notice 
of  anything  Hellington  might  say,  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  hear  him,  and  trotted 
quietly  away  to  the  starting-point. 

“  During  the  first  part  of  the  race  the 
entries  kept  well  together.  Presently 
O’Brien  led  by  about  half  a  length. 

“  *  Hellington  wants  O’Brien  to  take 
the  lead,’  somebody  said;  ‘just  look 
how  he  is  holding  back  !’ 

“  The  two  now  approached  a  stone 
wall,  which  they  took  almost  simulta¬ 
neously.  Then  came  some  rails,  with 
a  broad  ditch  on  the  other  side.  O’  Brien 
went- for  it  at  a  sharp  pace.  On  his 
left,  close  to  his  saddle,  was  the  head 
of  Hellington’s  mare. 

“  It  was  impossible  from  the  stand  to 
judge  of  the  exact  position  of  the 
riders  ;  but  about  twenty  yards  before 
the  rails,  one  could  see  O’Brien  turn 
slightly  to  the  right  :  immediately  after¬ 
ward  his  horse  rose  for  the  jump,  but  at 
the  same  instant  it  made  a  sharp  move¬ 
ment  to  the  right,  touched  with  its  left 
fore-foot  the  top  rail,  and  came  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch.  Helling¬ 
ton  cleared  the  fence  and  the  ditch  in 
good  style,  holding  his  whip  high  over 
his  head  ;  O’Brien  was  thrown  out  of 
his  saddle,  and  lay  sprawling  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  a  few  paces  from  his 
horse.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  was 
on  his  legs  again  ;  managed  with  some 
difficulty  to  get  his  horse  out  of  the 
ditch,  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  spectators,  rode 
pluckily  on.  But  the  others  had  con¬ 
siderably  distanced  him.  Captain  Glen- 
arm  was  leading,  and  won  easily.  Hel¬ 
lington’s  horse  had  become  restive,  and 
was  fourth.  O’Brien  came  in  last  of 
all.  Riding  at  once  up  to  the  judge,  he 
complained  that  Hellington  had  fouled 
him,  and  called  all  the  gentlemen  who 
were  behind  him  to  witness. 

“  The  two  rivals  were  asked  to  step 
into  the  committee-room.  O’Brien  re¬ 
peated  his  statement  ;  while  Hellington 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  fouled  O’Brien, 
but  said  he  could  not  help  it.  His 
horse,  he  said,  had  turned  sharp  to  the 
right  against  his  wish.  It  was  a  capri¬ 
cious,  vicious  animal,  as  every  one  who 
knew  it  could  testify. 

“  The  witnesses,  however,  convinced 
the  committee  that  Hellington  had  in¬ 
tentionally  fouled  his  neighbor.  Captain 
*3 
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Glenann’s  evidence  was  crushing.  He 
declared  that  Hellington  had  the  race 
in  his  hands  all  the  time,  and  he  could 
not  imagine  why  he  had  come  in  fourth. 

“  ‘  Hellington  might  have  taken  the 
lead  at  any  mcnnent,’  he  added,  *  but  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  glued  to  O’Brien’s 
horse.  On  arriving  at  the  fence  O’Brien 
turned  sharply  to  the  light,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  to  get  room.  At  that  moment 
Hellington  was  perfect  master  of  his 
horse,  which  was  going  quietly.  I  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  could 
not  clear  the  gate  about  three  yards  to 
the  left  of  O’Brien,  who  at  that  moment 
was  on  the  extreme  right.  Hellington 
had  the  left  side  all  to  himself,  as  I, 
who  was  third,  was  several  lengths  behind 
him.  I  will  not  positively  say  that 
Lieutenant  Hellington  fouled  O’Brien 
intentionally ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
he  rode  carelessly  and  badly,  and  with¬ 
out  any  judgment.’ 

“  Hellington  ride  badly  !  Nobody 
could  believe  that.  The  race  was  given 
to  Captain  Glenarm.  The  committee 
refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
regarding  Hellington's  conduct,  but  the 
public  and  the  whole  regiment  were 
indignant  at  his  behavior. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
Major  Doneghue  went  to  Lieutenant 
Hellington’s  rooms  to  advise  him  in  a 
friendly  way  to  resign  his  membership 
of  the  Limerick  Jockey  Club. 

"  Hellington  understood  very  well 
that  this  advice  was  more  like  a  re¬ 
quest,  and  without  more  ado  penned 
the  necessary  letter. 

“Now  Doneghue  was  a  thoroughbred 
Irishman,  a  kind,  light-hearted  fellow, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  sport, 
and  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  ethics  of 
the  turf.  He  wanted  to  say  something 
to  the  unhappy  young  man  who,  with 
tightly  closed  lips,  stood  before  him. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

“  ‘  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Hellington,’  he 
said,  ‘  that  this  has  happened  to  you.  ’ 

“  Hellington  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
Major’s  proffered  hand,  and  only  set 
his  teeth  more  tightly  as  he  hissed  out — 

“  ‘  I  tell  you,  Major  Doneghue,  others 
will  be  sorry  too  !’ 

“  For  the  present,  however,  Helling¬ 
ton  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  who 
had  reason  to  regret  that  in  his  blind 
rage  he  had  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy 


of  a  gentleman  ;  for  on  the  following 
day  the  officers  of  the  garrison  held  a 
private  meeting,  at  which  they  decided 
that  one  who,  for  unbecoming  conduct, 
had  been  requested  to  leave  the  Jockey 
Club,  should  no  longer  have  the  honor 
of  serving  in  one  of  her  Majesty’s  regi¬ 
ments,  and  that,  to  avoid  public  scandal, 
Hellington  should  be  requested  to  send 
in  his  commission.  They  could  not  at 
first  quite  agree  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  verdict  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  Hellington.  But  finally  one 
of  his  comrades  undertook  to  break  it 
to  him  in  the  sha(>e  of  a  friendly  sug¬ 
gestion. 

“  Hellington  received  the  news  with 
perfect  self-possession. 

“  ‘  I  knew  it  would  be  so,’  he  said  ; 

‘  I  was  in  the  way  of  several  of  you. 
Now  the  track  is  clear  for  the  second- 
best  man.  Here,  take  this  letter  with 
you,  and  don’t  forget  to  mention  that  it 
was  lying  sealed  in  my  desk  before  you 
came.' 

“  On  the  same  day  H^lington  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  Limerick,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  had  a  conversation  with  his 
groom. 

“  ‘  I  am  going  to  leave  to-morrow 
morning,’  he  said.  ‘  If  you  want  to 
get  a  good  bargain.  I’ll  sell  you  my 
chestnut  mare.  I’d  rather  let  you  make 
a  few  pounds  by  it  than  a  dealer.  I  have 
always  been  satisfied  with  you.’ 

“  ‘  Sir,'  replied  the  groom,  ‘  take  me 
with  you.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  keep  me  here.  I’ll  follow  you  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.’ 

“  ‘  I  really  don’t  want  you  any  longer,’ 
replied  Hellington  ;  ‘  but  you  will  soon 
find  another  master.’ 

“  ‘  Not  one  who  knows  about  horses 
as  you  do,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  It  cannot  be  ;  but  perhaps  we  may- 
meet  again.  Do  you  want  the  mare  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  could  not  pay  for  her,  sir.  She 
is  worth  two  hundred  to-day.’ 

“  ‘  And  fifty  more,  my  good  fellow  ; 
but  we  won’t  talk  about  that.  I  paid 
ninety  pounds  for  her,  and  you  shall 
have  her  at  that  price,  if  you  like.’ 

"  He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
added,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  resolu¬ 
tion,  ‘  I’ll  make  you  a  present  of  her — 
take  her.’ 

“  Early  next  morning  Hellington  left 
Limerick.  Leaving  his  luggage  at  his 
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old  lodgings,  he  told  his  landlady  that 
he  would  send  for  it  in  a  few  days. 
Then  he  went  without  saying  good-by 
to  a  living  soul. 

“  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  him  at  the 
militar)'  club  ;  and  then  he  was  soon 
forgotten.  He  was  a  man  ‘  overboard.' 
So  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  others  of  the 
crew  looked  at  him  ;  but  once  down, 
nobody  appeared  to  care  for  him  any 
more.  His  former  comrades  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  gone  to  Dublin,  but 
nobody  really  knew  what  had  become  of 
him. 

“  A  few  weeks  later,  one  dark  night 
O’Brien’s  servant  Inish  was  awakened 
by  a  strange  noise  in  the  room  next  his 
own,  where  his  master  slept.  Only  half 
awake,  he  rose  in  bed,  and  heard  some 
one  stealthily  descending  the  stairs. 
Immediately  afterward  the  street-door 
was  closed,  and  hasty  footsteps  were 
heard  in  the  street.  Then  all  was  quiet 
again.  The  half-unconscious  servant 
could  only  slowly  account  for  what  was 
taking  place.  It  was  dark  in  his  room. 
He  tried  to  find  a  match — but  suddenly 
stopped,  breathless  and  without  motion. 
A  horrible  groaning  from  the  adjacent 
room  caught  his  ear.  He  rushed  into 
his  master  s  apartment.  All  was  dark, 
but  from  the  bed  there  came  that  pain¬ 
ful,  terrifying  moan. 

“  ‘  Master  !’ 

“  No  reply. 

“  ‘  Lieutenant  O’Brien  !  Sir,  speak 
to  me  !’ 

"  Only  the  same  groaning. 

“  Rushing  out  of  the  room  the  man 
dressed  quickly  and  flew  to  Captain 
Glenarm,  who  lived  in  the  same  quarters. 

‘  For  God’s  sake.  Captain,  come 
up-stairs !  They  have  murdered  my 
master  !’ 

“•Who?  Who?’ 

“  The  servant  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  was  trying  to  get  a  light.  Glenarm 
lit  a  candle  and  followed  the  man  into 
O’Brien’s  room.  Everything  was  in  its 
usual  place  ;  but  on  the  bed,  his  face 
covered  with  blood  and  his  eyes  staring 
in  the  agony  of  death,  lay  poor  young 
O’Brien,  with  his  skull  broken  by  some 
heavy  weapon.  Glenarm  seized  the 
still  w’arm  hand  of  the  dying  man. 
Then  to  Inish,  who  stood  wringing  his 
hands  behind  him — 


“  ‘  Run  for  Dr.  Morrison  as  quick  as 
you  can,  my  boy  ;  and  tell  the  first 
policeman  you  meet  to  come  there,  for 
a  murder  has  been  committed.  But 
above  all,  get  a  doctor,  Inish  !’ 

“  Meanwhile  Glenarm’s  servant  had 
also  been  awakened,  and  ran  at  his 
master’s  request  to  Colonel  Wicklow 
to  report  what  had  taken  place. 

“  About  half  an  hour  afterward  the 
doctor,  several  officers,  and  three  police¬ 
men  stood  in  the  room  of  the  dying 
man.  The  doctor  stated  that  the  skull 
had  been  broken  by  some  blunt  instru¬ 
ment,  probably  a  life-preserver. 

“  ‘  He  will  never  regain  conscious¬ 
ness,’  continued  the  doctor.  ‘  He  may 
linger  a  couple  of  hours,  but  his  young 
life  is  hopelessly  gone.’ 

“  One  of  the  constables  had  ques¬ 
tioned  Inish  and  learned  the  few  details 
he  could  give.  The  two  others  then 
left  the  room,  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
fresh  trace  of  the  murderer. 

“  ‘  If  I  were  asked  my  opinion,’  said 
Colonel  Wicklow,  gloomily,  ‘  I  would 
say  that  is  Hellington’s  work,  and  no¬ 
body  else’s.  O’Brien  was  the  favorite 
officer  of  my  regiment.  Nothing  has 
been  touched  in  this  room.  No  rob¬ 
bery  has  been  committed.  It  is  a  deed 
of  fiendish  revenge.’ 

“  •  What  is  that.  Colonel  ?  Have  the 
kindness  to  repeat  it  ?’ 

“  These  words  were  spoken  by  a  tall 
man,  with  a  bright  intelligent  face,  who 
had  meanwhile,  without  being  noticed, 
entered  the  room. 

“  ‘  My  name  is  Hudson,’  he  replied 
to  the  inquiring  look  of  the  Colonel  ; 
•  I  am  chief  of  the  detective  force.’ 

“  Before  day  dawned  the  telegraph 
had  carried  an  account  of  the  murder 
and  an  accurate  description  of  Helling- 
ton  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Limerick,  of  course,  nothing  else  was 
talked  of.  Nobody  doubted  that  the 
police  would  soon  get  hold  of  the 
assassin  ;  and  the  telegraph  office  was 
surrounded  day  and  night  by  a  curious 
crowd,  who  hoped  to  learn  every  moment, 
that  the  murderer  had  been  caught.  But 
the  wires  were  silent.  The  proof  of 
Hellington’s  guilt  was  beyond  question. 
It  was  discovered  that  after  leaving 
Limerick  he  had  lived  for  a  few  days  in 
London,  under  his  own  name.  He  had 
left  Dublin  on  the  evening  before  the 
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murder,  and  had  not  returned.  Some 
railway  officials  had  noticed  a  passenger 
on  the  line  from  the  capital  to  Limerick 
whose  description  tallied  exactly  with 
Hellington’s  appearance.  Now  the  fact 
that  after  O’Brien’s  murder,  Helling- 
ton  had  completely  disappeared,  and 
returned  no  answer  to  the  invitation  of 
the  authorities  to  surrender  himself  for 
examination,  confirmed  in  every  mind 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  committed 
the  bloody  deed.  The  excitement  even 
extended  to  England.  The  Times  had 
a  leading  article  about  it ;  the  news¬ 
papers  were  full  of  “  the  Limerick 
Murder  and  the  Illustrated  London 
News  published  Hellington’s  p>ortrait 
after  a  photograph  which  had  been 
found  in  his  lodgings.  But  in  vain. 
All  over  Europe,  all  over  the  world, 
the  fugitive  was  hunted,  but  not  found. 
Once,  indeed,  they  thought  they  were 
upon  his  track.  In  a  little  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  west  coast,  about  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Limerick,  a  boat  with  two 
oars  had  disappeared  on  the  night  after 
the  murder.  A  few  weeks  later,  too,  a 
fisherman  who  lived  in  a  half-savage 
state  on  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Arran  Islands,  said  that  some  time  ago — 
he  could  not  remember  the  day — a 
stranger  had  entered  his  hut  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  bought  of  him  what  little  pro¬ 
visions  he  had  in  store,  and  also  an  old 
mast  with  an  old  sail.  He  paid  well 
for  all  this  in  English  money,  and  then 
sailed  away  in  the  little  boat  which  had 
brought  him  thither.  On  the  following 
day  several  westward-bound  ships  passed 
the  island,  and  it  was  thought  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  man  in  the  boat  might 


have  been  taken  aboard  one  of  them. 
The  fisherman,  however,  could  not  give 
any  accurate  description  of  the  stranger. 

“  ‘  Was  he  young  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Tall  or  short  Y 

“  ‘  Neither.’ 

“  ‘  Dark  or  fair  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  can’t  tell.  The  man  looked 
wild  and  desperate.  He  frightened  me, 
and  I  was  glad  when  he  went  away.’ 

“  Lloyd’s  and  the  other  maritime 
registers  were  carefully  searched  by 
experts,  and  it  was  easily  ascertained 
what  vessels  were  likely  to  have  passed 
the  Arran  Islands  on  the  day  after  the 
murder.  Telegrams,  too,  were  sent  to 
their  various  ports  of  destination,  but 
without  success.  Hellington  was  lost — 
and  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

“  Five  years  have  gone  by  since 
then.  Poor  O’Brien  has  been  buried 
and  forgotten,  and  nobody  has  ever 
heard  anything  more  about  Hellington.” 

Ashbourne  was  silent.  A  long  pause 
followed  his  narrative. 

“  He  maybe  drowned,”  said  M’Bean 
at  last. 

”  That  is  very  possible,”  said  Daniel 
Ashbourne. 

"  If  he  is  still  alive,  he  will  be  found,” 
said  Thomas  Ashbourne.  ”  There  is 
no  room  in  this  world  for  anybody  who 
has  lost  his  rightful  place.” 

It  had  grown  late.  Nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  continue  the  discussion  with 
the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  company  dispersed  in  silence,  much 
more  serious  than  usual. — Blackwood s 
Magazine. 

(To  be  continued^ 


THE  CAMORRA. 


•An  association  of  malefactors,  organ¬ 
ized  with  grades  of  promotion  for  prov¬ 
ed  valor,  like  an  order  of  knighthood, 
and  exercising  such  influence  over  the 
minds  of  its  disciples  as  to  raise  them  to 
a  perverted  heroism  of  crime  ;  a  gigan¬ 
tic  monopoly  of  violence  and  extortion, 
forming  a  state  within  the  state,  some¬ 
times  treated  with  on  equal  terms  by  its 
legitimate  though  feebler  rival  in  author¬ 
ity,  sometimes  persecuted,  never  extir¬ 
pated  ;  an  organization  of  criminals 


holding  formal  councils,  employing  a  reg¬ 
ular  staff  of  officials,  collecting  and 
distributing  a  vast  revenue,  exacting  a 
certain  amount  of  relative  respectability 
as  a  condition  of  membership,  convok¬ 
ing  tribunals  whose  sentences  are  exe¬ 
cuted  with  inexorable  rigor — such  a 
mysterious  and  powerful  conspiracy 
against  the  established  order  of  society 
is  described  in  M.  Marc  Monnier’s  valu¬ 
able  brochure  on  the  Camorra  of  Naples. 

The  author,  writing  in  1862,  from  in- 
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vestigations  carefully  made  into  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  police,  speaks  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  constitution  of  the  Camorra 
as  it  flourished  during  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  naturally  assumes  that  it 
must  disappear,  with  the  other  abuses  of 
that  unhappy  regime,  under  the  reform¬ 
ed  government  of  United  Italy. 
Twenty  years  have  since  then  passed 
away,  and  the  Camorra,  energetically  at¬ 
tacked  by  every  successive  governor  and 
prefect  of  Naples,  is  still  all-powerful  in 
its  subterranean  machinations,  as  a  few 
recent  instances  of  its  action  suffice  to 
show. 

The  most  striking  of  these  was  the 
murder  of  Carlo  Borrelli,  less  than  five 
years  ago,  by  formal  decree  of  the  Cam¬ 
orra,  whose  agent,  Raffaelle  Esposito, 
was  selected  by  lot  to  do  the  deed.  The 
most  alarming  part  of  the  occurrence 
was  the  display  of  popular  feeling  called 
forth  by  the  conviction  of  Esposito  the 
murderer,  who  received  such  an  ovation 
on  his  passage  through  the  Toledo  as 
had  not  been  seen  in  N  aples  since  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Garibaldi.  Flowers,  were 
strewn  on  his  path  from  balconies  and 
windows  ;  the  long  street  surged  from 
end  to  end  with  an  acclaiming  popu¬ 
lace,  disgorged  into  the  daylight  from 
all  the  swarming  dens  between  the  Porta 
Capuana  and  the  Mercatello,  and  the 
criminal’s  progress  was  accompanied  by 
sobs  of  sympathy  and  admiration  from 
those  clumsy  dark-haired  women,  whose 
superficial  aspect  of  lazy  good-humor 
masks  a  capacity  for  tragic  fury.  But 
even  more  significant  as  an  indication 
of  public  sentiment  was  the  posthumous 
vengeance  wreaked  by  the  mob  on  the 
’  body  of  the  murdered  man,  deposited, 
according  to  Neapolitan  usage,  for 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  interment, 
in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  new 
cemetery,  on  the  beautiful  slope  of  Pog- 
gio  Reale,  overlooking  the  bay.  Even 
in  that  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by  the 
mournful  memories  of  the  entire  city, 
the  execrated  remains  were,  during  the 
night,  mutilated,  defiled,  and  assailed 
with  every  outrage  and  indignity  that 
the  fiendish  malignity  of  a  savage  rabble 
could  suggest.  In  that  carnival  of  ribald 
passion,  the  Camorra  showed  its  un¬ 
shaken  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  while  it  gave  a  signal  example  of 
that  insatiable  vengeance  on  the  traitor 
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which  even  his  death  could  not  ap¬ 
pease. 

Much  about  the  same  period  was  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  which  caused  great  ex¬ 
citement  among  the  English  residents  at 
Naples,  as  the  victim  belonged  to  their 
community.  He  was  an  inoffensive 
man,  leading  a  retired  life,  and  his  only 
crime  was  that,  by  his  cultivation  and 
sale  of  flowers,  he  interfered  with  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  market  enjoyed  by  the 
clients  of  the  Camorra.  For  this,  he 
was  murdered  one  evening  in  his  own 
garden,  as  a  signal  warning  to  all  poach¬ 
ers  on  the  preserves  of  the  society. 

The  next  outrage  we  shall  refer  to  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  and  im 
this  case  also  the  sufferer  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  He  was  a  doctor  in  good  prac¬ 
tice,  and  lived,  with  his  wife,  and  a  very 
large  family  of  children,  in  a  handsome 
palace  near  the  Chiaia.  One  day,  to  his 
dismay,  he  received  a  letter  threatening 
him  with  assassination  unless  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  pay  the  sum  of  a  thousand  francs, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed 
in  a  particular  way,  to  be  called  for  at 
the  post-office.  He  laid  this  missive  at 
once  before  the  authorities,  who  advised 
him  to  send  the  money  as  directed, 
while  guards  should  be  stationed  in  the 
post-office  to  arrest  the  person  who 
claimed  it.  This  course,  however,  which 
has  often  been  adopted  with  success  in 
similar  cases,  he  declined,  from  timidity, 
to  follow,  requesting  instead  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  guard  should  be  assigned  to  him¬ 
self.  The  guard  was  given,  and  four 
men  thenceforward  watched  his  liouse 
while  he  was  within,  and  attended  him 
through  the  streets  when  he  walked 
abroad.  But  tlie  p>erseverance  of  his 
enemies  was  not  to  be  so  easily  balked  ; 
and  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  crowded  thoroughfare  with 
two  municipal  guards  before,  and  two 
behind,  a  man,  in  brushing  by  him,  hiss¬ 
ed  into  his  ear  :  “  Your  precautions 
are  useless  ;  if  we  do  not  take  your  life, 
we  will  kill  one  of  your  children." 

The  terrible  suggestion  was  enough 
for  the  poor  doctor,  who  hastening 
home,  made  all  preparations  for  flight, 
and  giving  his  wife  twelve  hours  to 
pack,  probably  saved  his  life  by  quitting 
Naples  that  night  with  all  his  house¬ 
hold  and  belongings. 

The  systematic  and  daring  character 
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of  these  outrages  proves  them  to  be  the  blades,  often  purchased  his  promotion 
acts  of  the  Camorra  ;  and  though  they  at  the  cost  of  a  pierced  and  bleeding 
are  only  a  few  instances  gleaned  at  hap-  hand. 

hazard  among  a  host  of  similar  cases.  Having  passed  some  such  trial  of 
they  suffice  to  show  that  the  all-power-  valor,  he  became  a  picciut  di  sgar^  which 
ful  society  is  still  rampant  in  Naples,  may  be  freely  translated  “  bully-boy 
despite  the  efforts  of  government  to  erad-  sgarare  in  Italian  meaning  "  to  brave,” 
icate  it.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  stolen  sgariglio^  ‘  ‘  a  braggart.  ”  The  neo¬ 
property  can  frequently  be  recovered  by  phyte  had  then  an  arduous  probation 
enlisting  the  agency  of  the  chiefs  of  the  before  him,  being  made  over  as  a  sort 
Camorra  (the  Times  correspondent,  of  fag  or  apprentice  to  a  full  Camorrist, 
writing  on  September  6th,  1880,  men-  for  whom  he  was  expected  to  perform 
tions  this  state  of  things  with  other  all  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
proofs  of  the  insecurity  of  property  in  tasks.  This  novitiate  might  last  for 
Naples),  and  that  ruffians  can  be  hired  many  years,  unless  the  disciple  had  the 
by  an  established  tariff  to  inflict  any  de-  much-desired  opportunity  of  shortening 
gree  of  personal  injury  on  an  enemy,  it,  by  the  performance  of  some  signal 
from  a  stiletto  between  the  ribs  to  a  act  of  devotion  to  the  society,  such  as 
sound  thrashing.  The  extremely  low  committing  a  murder  on  its  behalf ;  and 
charge — only  five  francs — for  the  latter  these  occasions  of  distinction  were  so 
form  of  chastisement  makes  it  a  favorite  emulously  sought  for  by  the  juniors, 
mode  of  resenting  minor  incivilities,  for  that  they  had  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot. 
which  assassination  or  permanent  disfig-  Or  he  might  earn  his  step  by  accepting 
urement  might  even  in  Naples  be  deem-  the  responsibility  and  penalty  of  a  crime 
ed  too  severe  a  penalty.  committed  by  a  senior  member,  a  form 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  and  history  of  self-sacrifice  called  accollarsi  un  delit- 
of  this  mysterious  body,  so  formidable,  tOy  and;  strange  to  say,  by  no  means  un- 
and  yet  so  dear  to  the  popular  imagina-  common  in  the  records  of  the  society, 
tion  of  Naples  ?  M.  Marc  Monnier’s  Thus,  one  of  the  sect,  Filippo  Cirillo, 
pages  supply  a  full  and  sufficient  an-  when  in  prison,  conceived  a  grudge 
swer,  for  while  the  Camorra  has  to  some  against  the  inspector  for  some  trifling 
extent  modified  the  details  of  its  organi-  contradiction,  and  desired  his  death, 
zation,  to  suit  altered  circumstances,  which  an  enthusiastic  probationer,  one 
its  mode  of  operation,  though  somewhat  Zellosiello,  undertook  to  effect.  The 
more  disguised,  is  practically  the  same  Camorrist,  who  was  about  to  be  remov- 
as  in  its  palmy  days  before  the  Revolu-  ed  to  another  prison,  bade  him  wait  for 
tion.  twenty-four  hours  after  his  departure 

Now,  as  then,  the  Camorrist  remain  before  carrying  out  his  design.  His  or- 
the  personification  of  power  and  heroism  ders  were  punctually  attended  to,  and  at 
to  the  Neapolitan  of  the  lower  classes,  the  time  fixed  by  him,  his  enemy  was 
and  the  attainment  of  similar  honor  and  slain.  Zellosiello,  arrested,  tried,  and 
distinction  is  the  utmost  goal  of  the  am-  found  guilty  of  the  crime,  expiated  it  on 
bition  of  the  rising  generation.  In-  the  gallows  without  ever  breathing  the 
difference  to  sufferings  and  danger  has  name  of  its  real  author,  thus  dying  a 
ever  been  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  martyr  to  his  ferocious  code  of  honor, 
the  career  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  tests  of  The  picciotto,  who  either  by  long  and 
courage  our  author  describes  him  as  sub-  faithful  service,  or  by  the  performance 
jected  to,  the  young  aspirant  must  often  of  some  striking  act  of  heroism,  thought 
have  found  the  path  to  glory  a  thorny  himself  entitled  to  promotion,  made  a 
one.  A  duel  with  the  knife  was  the  formal  application  for  admission  into 
least  of  these  ordeals,  and  he  was  liable  the  inner  ranks  of  the  society,  where  his 
to  be  put  through  others  still  more  for-  claims  were  debated  in  solemn  council, 
midable.  A  five-sou  piece,  for  instance.  If  they  were  found  sufficient,  he  was  ini- 
was  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  tiated  with  a  theatrical  ceremony,  in 
of  a  ring  of  associates,  who  all  tried  to  which  a  dagger,  a  pistol,  and  a  glass  of 
transfix  it  with  their  knives  ;  and  the  poisoned  beverage  played  a  part ;  and 
novice  on  trial,  in  the  attempt  to  snatch  with  his  hand  dipped  in  his  own  blood, 
the  money  from  amid  the  gleaming  the  neophyte  went  through  a  sort  of 
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pantomime,  expressing  his  devotion  to 
the  society,  even  to  the  extent  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  at  its  bidding.  Present¬ 
ed  then  by  the  chief  to  the  assembled 
brethren  with  the  formula,  “  Ricon- 
oscete  f  uomo”  the  new  Camorrist  was 
invested  with  the  full  privileges  of  his 
order,  entitled  to  take  part  in  all  its  de¬ 
liberations,  and  to  share  in  the  division 
of  its  spoils. 

The  twelve  districts  of  Naples  had 
each  its  separate  branch  of  the  society, 
acting  independently  of  the  others, 
under  its  local  chief.  The  latter  func¬ 
tionary  was  assisted  in  his  administra¬ 
tive  labors  by  a  secretary  and  account¬ 
ant,  or  cashier,  whose  duty  was  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  barattolo, 
or  weekly  revenue  of  the  branch,  divid¬ 
ed  every  Sunday  morning  among  the  as¬ 
sembled  members.  This  fund,  which 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  was 
principally  the  product  of  a  tithe  regu¬ 
larly  assessed  on  the  profits  of  all  forms 
of  traffic,  lawful  and  contraband,  honest 
or  infamous.  The  gamester’s  winnings, 
the  priest’s  fees,  the  miserable  wages  of 
the  seamstress,  the  huckster’s  paltry 
gains,  were  equally  mulcted  of  their 
tenth  by  the  ubiquitous  agents  of  the 
Camorra.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  the  society  thus  usurped  the  privileges 
of  regularly  constituted  authority,  it 
also  exercised  some  of  its  functions,  and 
the  people  paid  its  exactions  willingly, 
because  it  provided  efficient  protection 
against  those  of  others.  The  Camorrist 
intervened  in  all  transactions,  generally 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  insisted  on 
fair- play  between  the  parties  to  every 
bargain,  enforced  a  rough-and-ready 
Older,  where  order  besides  there  was 
none  ;  and  in  quarrels  often  acted  as  an 
amateur  judge,  whose  arbitration  was 
preferred  by  the  people,  as  cheaper, 
readier,  more  efficacious,  and  probably 
not  less  impartial  than  that  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  tribunals.  In  the  low  haunts  of  ob¬ 
scure  gambling,  the  silent  man  who 
looked  on  a  passive  spectator,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  each  winner  for  his 
tenth,  saved  the  police  the  trouble  of 
superintending  those  resorts  of  ignoble 
vice.  The  great  monopoly  of  crime 
thus  often  acted  as  a  check  on  its  com¬ 
mission  by  poachers  on  its  privileges, 
and  the  wolves  constituted  themselves 
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the  guardians  of  the  flock  against  the 
depredations  of  other  beasts  of  prey. 

It  was  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons, 
where  criminals  were  herded  indiscrim¬ 
inately  together,  that  the  Camorra  had 
its  origin  and  focus,  no  trace  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  without  their  walls  being  found 
farther  back  than  1830,  though  an  asso¬ 
ciation  exactly  similar  existed  in  the 
Vicaria  prison  as  far  back  as  1373. 
Honorary  gradations  of  rank  were  rec¬ 
ognized  among  the  respective  associa¬ 
tions  of  these  dungeons,  the  prison  of 
Castel  Capuano  being  pre-eminent  over 
the  others  in  Naples,  but  in  its  turn  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Bagno  di  Procida.  The 
respective  Camorras  of  piazza  and  pri- 
gione  were,  however,  invested  with  co¬ 
ordinate  authority,  and  exercised  no 
jurisdiction  the  one  over  the  other. 
The  convict  once  within  the  prison  walls, 
was  the  absolute  slave  of  the  Camorra, 
whose  exactions  met  him  the  moment 
he  crossed  the  threshold  with  a  demand 
for  a  contribution  for  the  “  oil  of  the 
Madonna,”  a  pious  tax  intended  to  keep 
a  light  burning  before  her  shrine.  Then 
followed  a  regular  system  of  pillage. 
All  thq  luxuries  of  prison-life,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  gaming,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Camorra,  which  licensed  their 
use ;  and  in  order  to  enjoy  these 
solaces,  the  wretched  prisoner  parted 
with  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  bed,  as 
he  would  have  parted  with  his  own 
soul,  had  it  been  an  equally  negotiable 
commodity.  Every  game  of  morra, 
every  hand  at  scopa  or  briscola,  paid  its 
tithe  ;  and  while  each  player  lost  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  Camorra  steadily  won. 
Thus,  in  the  Vicaria  prison,  its  gains 
from  these  sources  amounted  in  one 
week  alone  to  twelve  hundred  francs. 

The  maintenance  of  order  within  the 
prisons  was  almost  entirely  confided  to 
the  society  ;  as  deprived  of  its  co-oper-. 
ation,  tlie  authorities  would  have  been 
powerless.  A  prisoner  in  Castel  Cap¬ 
uano,  a  noted  assassin,  committed  a  seri¬ 
ous  breach  of  the  prison  discipline,  re¬ 
fusing  on  the  orders  of  the  turnkey  to 
leave  the  parlor,  where  he  was  receiving 
a  forbidden  visit.  The  turnkey  not  dar-' 
ing  himself  to  lay  hands  on  his  formid¬ 
able  charge,  called  to  his  aid  the  Camor¬ 
rist  chief  Diego  Zezza,  a  still  more  ter¬ 
rible  man,  armed  with  a  razor  set  in  a 
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wooden  handle,  and  known  to  make  of  lung  disease,  heard  that  in  a  neigh* 


good  use  of  this  tremendous  weapon. 
He  had  indeed  cut  a  man’s  head  clean 
off  with  it  in  the  prison  of  Aversa, 
whence  he  was  just  arrived.  He  rushed 
at  his  insubordinate  companion,  seized 
him  by  the  hair,  dashed  his  head  repeat¬ 
edly  against  the  grating,  and  flung  him 
on  a  pallet,  where  he  lay  cowed  and 
helpless.  This  terrific  champion  of 
order  himself  fell  a  victim  to  a  rebellion 
against  his  abuse  of  authority,  as  he  was 
assassinated  by  his  companions  in  the 
prison  of  Montefusco. 

Many  terrible  imeutes  are  recorded 
among  the  Camorrists  of  the  prisons, 
like  that  in  which  a  dangerous  criminal, 
one  Caprariello,  was  slain  in  San  Ste- 
fano  by  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  con¬ 
spired  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
him.  He  defended  himself  like  a  lion 
at  bay,  wounding  nine  of  his  cowardly 
assailants,  and  retreating  finally  to  an 
upper  gallery  overlooking  the  court, 
whence,  seeing  himself  overmatched  by 
desperate  odds,  he  flung  himself  down 
on  the  pavement  below. 

The  Camorra,  like  all  other  illegal 
organizations,  rested,  and  still,  rests, 
on  assassination  as  the  ultimate  basis  of 
its  authority ;  and  it  was  within  the 
prisons  themselves,  that  its  capital  sen¬ 
tences,  pronounced  after  a  formal  trial, 
in  which  the  case  was  argued  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor,  and  defended  by  the 
prisoner’s  advocate,  were  most  frequent¬ 
ly  carried  out.  The  penalty  of  death  was 
incurred  not  only  by  treason  or  fraud  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  association,  but  also 
by  any  act  of  disloyalty  toward  one  of 
its  members,  by  violence  committed  for 
the  benefit  of  or  at  the  instigation  of  an 
outsider,  and  by  failure  to  carry  out  the 
decrees  and  inflict  the  penalties  of  the 
Camorra,  when  intrusted  with  doing  so. 
.  The  private  resentments  of  these  men 
of  violence  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
bitter  and  savage.  One  of  them,  after 
for  fifteen  years  harboring  a  grudge 
against  a  comrade,  whom,  from  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  he  dared 
not  attack,  at  last,  when  he  was  on  his 
trial  for  his  life,  thought  he  saw  a  chance 
of  gratifying  his  hatred,  by  volunteering 
to  be  his  executioner.  The  course  of 
justice,  however,  defrauded  him  of  this 
last  hope,  for  his  enemy  was  acquitted. 
A  dying  Camorrist,  in  the  closing  stage 


bonng  tavern  of  the  Vicaria,  a  jest  had 
been  made  at  his  expense.  He  seized 
his  knife,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  slew 
the  author  of  the  insult ;  then  returned 
home,  and  died  in  a  few  moments,  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion. 

The  Camorra  in  its  war  upon  society 
respects  nothing  so  much  as  warlike 
spirit  in  others,  and  has  been  known  to 
reward  with  honorary  membership  those 
who  successfully  resisted  its  exactions. 
A  Calabrian  priest,  when  introduced 
into  the  prison  of  Castfl  Capuano,  re¬ 
fused,  being  himself  penniless,  to  pay 
the  usual  tax  for  the  Madonna’s  lamp  ; 
and  on  being  threatened  with  a  stick  by 
the  Camorrist  collector,  boldly  told  him 
he  would  not  be  so  daring  if  he  too  had 
a  weapon.  “  That  need  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty,”  cried  the  Camorrist,  piqued  at 
the  taunt  ;  and  running  to  the  deposit 
of  arms,  which  the  prisoners  do  not  wear, 
for  fear  of  being  searched,  but  commit 
to  the  care  of  their  chiefs  for  conceal¬ 
ment,  he  returned  with  two  knives,  one 
of  which  he  presented  to  his  antagonist. 
A  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  Calabrian 
killed  his  man — a  result  which  filled 
him  with  terror,  as  he  feared  to  be  at 
once  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
society  and  the  justice  of  the  law. 
Neither,  however,  resented  his  offence  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  applause  of  the 
Camorra  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
jjag  of  coppers  left  under  his  pillow  that 
night,  his  share  of  the  barattolo  or 
revenue  of  the  society,  thenceforward 
paid  to  him  weekly  during  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  in  recognition  of  his  prowess. 

A  similar  adventure  occurred  to 
another  Calabrian,  who,  on  leaving  a 
tavern  where  he  had  been  winning  at 
billiards,  was  accosted  by  a  man  with  a 
knotty  stick,  and  summoned  to  deliver 
up  a  share  of  his  gains  in  the  name  of 
the  Camorra.  He  declined,  and  bran¬ 
dishing  a  dagger,  put  the  knight  of  the 
cudgel  to  flight.  Next  day,  at  the 
same  place  and  hour,  he  was  met  by  a 
mysterious  individual,  again  with  a  stick 
which,  however,  he  presented  not  in 
menace,  but  in  amity.  “  Take  this 
stick,  Eccellenza,”  said  he,  "which  I 
have  the  honor  to  offer  you,  for  your 
gallant  bearing  yesterday  evening.” 
The  Calabrian  found  it  in  vain  to  refuse  ; 
he  accepted  this  singular  gift,  and  was 
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thenceforward  frequently  saluted  in  the 
streets  as  a  Camorrist  by  people  of  whom 
he  had  no  knowledge. 

The  most  extraordinary  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  Camorra  was  its  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  citizen  guard  in  i860,  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  Don  Liborio  Romano, 
then  at  his  wits’  end  to  preserve  order 
in  the  city.  The  proclamation  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  by  Francis  II.  on  the  25th  of 
June,  was  followed  by  the  opening  of 
the  prisons  and  the  enlargement  of 
shoals  of  malefactors,  whose  first  act 
was  to  attack  the  offices  of  the  commis¬ 
sariat  of  police,  bum  the  archives,  and 
put  to  flight  all  the  ordinary  guardians 
of  public  safety.  A  frightful  state  of 
anarchy  ensued,  during  which  the  sack 
of  Naples  by  the  mob  of  sanfedisti  seem¬ 
ed  imminent,  and  warehouses  were  act¬ 
ually  hired  by  the  leaders  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  the  expected  booty.  In  these 
desperate  circumstances,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expedient  was  resorted  to  of  con¬ 
fiding  the  guardianship  of  order  to  the 
Camorra  society,  formed  into  a  municipal 
police,  in  which  the  picciotti  formed  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  adepts  of  the  sect 
the  officers.  The  strange  experiment 
succeeded  for  a  time  ;  the  sack  of  the 
city  was  averted,  and  order  maintained 
for  some  months. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  interreg¬ 
num  is  one  recounted  by  M.  Marc 
Monnier.  A  commissary  of  police,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  mob,  was  protected 
from  their  fury  by  one  of  the  new  offi¬ 
cers  of  public  safety,  and  escorted  to  his 
home  by  a  noted  Camorrist,  Luigi  Coz- 
zolino,  nicknamed  il  Persianaro,  who 
indignantly  refused  the  piastre  offered 
him  for  the  service,  with  the  scornful 
query  :  “  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of 
the  old  police  ?” 

After  the  entrance  of  Garibaldi  on 


the  8th  of  September,  the  evils  of  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  developed 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  the  Camor¬ 
rist  chiefs  took  to  smuggling  by  land  and 
sea  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  almost  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  municipal  revenues,  twenty- 
five  sous  covering  the  entire  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  for  one  day  !  Energetic  measures 
of  repression  became  necessary ;  and 
the  arrest  of  ninety  Camorrists  in  one 
night  of  December  i860,  was  so  effect¬ 
ual  a  remedy,  that  the  duties  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  produced  three  thousand  four 
hundred  francs.  But  such  was  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  sect  in  Naples,  that  when 
Signor  Silvio  Spaventa,  Italian  Minister 
of  Police,  waged  a  deadly  war  against  it, 
dissolving  the  citizen  guard,and  deport¬ 
ing  a  hundred  of  its  heroes,  the  populace 
rose  and.  expressed  their  displeasure  in 
serious  riots. 

Since  then,  the  Camorra  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  operate  in  a  more  obscure  fash¬ 
ion,  interfering  occasionally  in  elections, 
extorting  money  from  Bourbonists, 
under  the  plea  of  sheltering  them  from 
persecution,  and  resorting,  in  fact,  to 
the  shabby  expedients  of  ordinary  swin¬ 
dling.  Still  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  is  little  shaken,  and  the 
places  of  the  leaders,  occasionally  arrest¬ 
ed  in  batches  of  hundreds  and  fifties, 
are  quickly  supplied  by  fresh  aspirants  ; 
while  the  wives  of  those  in  prison  exer¬ 
cise  all  their  husbands’  privileges  ;  and 
their  very  children,  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  use  of,  the  knife  in  secret  schools 
for  this  accomplishment,  are  early  in¬ 
vested  with  some  of  the  terror  of  their 
fathers’  names.  But  though  the  Neapol-. 
itan  Camorra,  like  all  traditional  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Italy,  dies  hard,  it  mustaevent- 
ually  disappear  before  the  advance  of 
civilization. — Chambtrs' s  Journal. 


THE  THING  CALLED  LOVE. 

BV  THE  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY. 

"  In  a  word,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world — I  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love.” — The 
Legend  of  Prince  Ahmed  al  Kamel. 

I. 

In  the  thickest  greenwood  shade 
Lay  she  dying — and  betrayed  ; 

In  her  arms  her  infant  slept ; 

Only  for  the  babe  she  wept : 
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It  was  now  the  witching  hour 
When  the  fairy  race  have  power, 
And  the  eve  before  the  day 
When  Midsummer  holds  her  sway. 


One  beside  the  lady  stood. 

Elfin  spirit  of  the  wood, 

Bent  above  her  full  of  ruth 
For  her  beauty  and  her  youth  ; 
“Give,”  she  said,  “thy  child  to  me 
That  I  may  her  guardian  be. 

I  will  watch  above  her  well. 

Shield  her  from  each  adverse  spell, 
Set  her  with  some  noble  dame 
Who  shall  give  her  wealth  and  name  ; 
I  will  eke  one  gift  bestow 
Which  may  keep  her  heart  from  woe ; 
Thou  shall  choose  the  gift  I  give 
Who  hakt  known  what  ’t  is  to  live.” 

3- 

“Thou  art  good  and  thou  art  kind,” 
Said  she,  and  the  babe  resigned  ; 

“  Well  I  know  what  gift  to  choose, 
Yet  it  is  a  gift  to  lose ; 

Take  an  ill  all  ills  above, 

Take  from  her  the  power  to  love  !  ” 

'  4. 

Paused  the  fay  and  made  reply, 

“  Fain  I  would  thy  will  deny. 

And  I  cannot  grant  the  whole, 

For  I  cannot  kill  the  soul ; 

But  I  can  her  heart  restrain 
Till  she  know  her  loss  and  gain, 

Till  herself  shall  choose  the  dower. 
And  shall  ask  of  me  the  power. 

Power  all  good  and  ill  above. 

Power  to  sorrow — power  to  love.” 
And  the  mother,  ere  she  died, 
.\nswered,  “  I  am  satisfied.” 


5- 

Grew  the  baby,  grew  the  child. 

Never  wept  and  ever  smiled. 

Played  with  flowers  she  tended  not. 
Lost  her  bird  nor  mourned  its  lot. 
Kissed  the  dame  who  loved  her  well. 
Laughed  to  hear  what  she  would  tell 
In  her  happiness  of  heart ; 

Laughed  as  glad  .to  see  her  part. 

Fair  of  face  and  gay  of  speech, 
Quick  to  learn  what  all  would  teach. 
Proud  of  triumphs  lightly  won. 

Loved  by  all,  and  loving  none. 
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6. 

And  the  fairy,  watching  sadly, 

Said,  ‘  ‘  What  I  would  give  so  gladly, 
Will  she  ask  it  ?  Never,  never, 

Power  to  love  is  lost  for  ever.” 

So  maybe — but  is  the  heart 
Self-contained  or  but  a  part  ? 

Has  not  each  that  lives  on  earth 
Some  twin  heart  of  kindred  birth  ? 
Sometimes  one  through  life  may  beat 
And  that  other  never  meet ; 

But  if  once  they  touch,  and  share 
Somewhat  of  their  joy  and  care. 

Can  they  dwell  apart  again 
But  in  restlessness  and  pain  ? 

They  who  spun  the  maiden’s  fate 
Knew  not  of  that  spirit  mate 
Who  might  wake  whene’er  it  came 
Her  unconscious  heart  to  dame, 

And  might  teach  its  thoughts  to  rove 
After  that  strange  “thing  called  love.” 


7- 

So  it  chanced  upon  a  mom 
In  the  spring  when  flowers  were  born. 
When  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Carolled  forth  love’s  melody,  , 

When  each  ripple  of  the  stream 
Sang  the  course  of  lover’s  dream. 

Came  a  youth  both  fair  and  bold 
And  the  same  sweet  story  told. 

Many  told  that  tale  before, 

'I'hose  who  ancient  honors  bore, 

Those  who  valiant  deeds  had  done. 
Those  who  poet  bays  had  won, 

Some  with  wealth,  and  some  with  grace. 
All  unheeded  sought  the  place  : 

Now  she  heeds — yet  feeling  only 
“Wherefore  is  the  earth  so  lonely?” 


8. 

He  was  rich  in  nature's  dower. 

Brave  in  field,  and  gay  in  bower. 

And  with  gentle  words  and  clear 
He  could  win  a  maiden’s  ear. 

Till  she  thought,  “  What  can  there  be 
Weaves  a  spell  ’twixt  him  and  me?” 

Still  they  wandered  mid  the  flowers. 

Whiled  away  the  summer  hours. 

And  with  laughing  lips  she  listened, 

Cheeks  that  glowed  and  eyes  that  glistened, 
Till  he  thought,  “  What  may  it  be 
That  thus  keeps  her  heart  from  me?” 
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Then  he  said  in  accents  low, 

“  We  must  part,  and.  I  must  go 
Over  sea  and  over  land. 

Faithful  to  my  king’s  command  : 

Hast  thou  but  a  tear  to  give 
Should  I  fall  ?”  She  bade  him  live. 
“Shall  I  live  for  thee?"  he  said, 

‘  ‘  Wouldst  thou  mourn  me  were  I  dead 
And  my  mem’ry  gently  keep?” 

“I,"  she  answered,  “never  weep.” 
Then  he  lingered — yet  they  parted. 
Lover — loveless — broken-hearted. 


lO. 


Broken-hearted  ?  could  it  be 
She  should  grieve,  the  fancy-free  ? 

Yea,  but  not  as  lovers  grieve 
Wand’ring  lone  on  summer  eve, 
Watching  through  the  summer  night, 
Weaving  songs  of  moonbeam’s  light ; 
Solacing  their  pangs  the  while 
With  the  mem’ry  of  a  smile, 

W'ith  the  meaning  of  a  word 
Lightly  dropped  and  eager  heard ; 

^  Joys  which  sadden,  woes  which  please; 
Yea,'  she  grieved,  but  not  as  these. 


II. 

Hers  was  grief  which  knew  no  source. 
Grief  which  could  not  trace  its  course. 
Knew  no  fount  its  thirst  to  slake. 
Knew  no  balm  to  ease  its  ache ; 

Only  knew  within  the  breast 
There  would  nevermore  be  rest. 

She  had  not  the  power  to  feel, 
“Where  is  he  my  hurt  could  heal?” 
Nor  to  think,  “  The  sun  would  shine 
If  his  hand  were  clasped  in  mine.’’ 
Nor  to  question,  “  Has  his  kiss 
Made  some  other  maiden’s  bliss?" 

Oft  in  hearts  which  fortune  spurns 
Love,  the  vital  essence,  bums  ; 

But  the  heart  which  needs  must  meet 
All  that  would  itself  complete. 

Yet  which  cannot  feel  within 
That  which  maketh  hearts  akin. 

What  for  it  hath  destiny 
But  to  wither  and  to  die  ? 

But  no  fairy  spell  can  kill  ; 

Hearts  must  die  by  their  own  will : 
Hers,  unopened,  struggled  still. 
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Now  the  foemen  in  the  land  , 

Ravage  all  with  flame  and  brand. 

Nearer,  nearer  yet,  they  come, 

Even  to  the  sheltered  home. 

He,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

He  returns  to  fight  and  save, 

Victor,  wounded,  death  to  meet 
Even  at  his  lady’s  feet. 

But  she  kneels  with  wild  surprise. 

Searching  his  with  eager  eyes  ; 

Feeling  death  will  bear  away 
Somewhat  which  should  own  her  sway ; 

“  Is  there  ought  that  I  can  give 
Which  may  bid  thee  rise  and  live?” 

Half  he  struggles  with  his  fate. 

Looks  and  murmurs,  ”  ’Tis  too  late  ; 

Hadst  thou  loved  me” —  Fear  hath  wrought 
All  that  Joy  had  never  taught. 

Death,  who  marks  her  lover  bleed. 

Shows  her  life  its  deepest  need. 

Love  it  is  and  love  alone 

Can  with  Death  contest  the  throne. 

*‘  Give  the  good  all  good  above — 

Give,”  she  cries,  ‘‘the  power  to  love!'’ 

Tears  she  never  shed  before 
Him  from  death  to  life  restore. 

Who  won  her  heart  in  bitter  strife 
From  deeper  death  to  fuller  life. 
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In  this  age,  when  every  foible  has  its 
chance  of  public  discussion,  and  the 
broad  surface  of  general  indifference  is 
stirred  by  such  a  multitude  of  little 
gusts  of  missionary  ardor,  we  must  not 
expect  the  dress  reformers  to  be  any 
less  eager  or  less  persistent  than  their 
fellows,  or  more  inclined  to  be  baffled 
by  the  apathy  of  the  masses.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  can  fail  to  be 
a  little  disheartened  at  this  cold  attitude 
of  the  public.  The  audiences  which 
collect  to  hear  these  earnest  ladies  in 
divided  skirts  show  the  most  painfully 
guarded  temperament  which  could  ever 
dismay  a  philanthropist.  They  listen 
with  cool  curiosity  to  the  glorious 
schemes  of  future  reform  ;  they  follow 
.the  scathing  sneers  of  the  orator  when 
she  denounces  the  wicked  petticoat  or 
the  abominable  top-hat  without  any 


other  emotion  than  that  of  frigid  polite¬ 
ness  ;  and  even  the  woes  of  the  move¬ 
ment  scarcely  betray  the  hearers  to  a 
smile.  They  remain,  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  hoping  in  a  sort  of  vague  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  something  will  presently  be 
said  of  which  they  will  be  able  with  a 
good  conscience  to  express  their  dis¬ 
approval  in  a  polite  murmur. 

We  could  not  but  sympathize  with 
the  enthusiastic  lady  who  on  Wednesday 
last  "  orated,”  as  the  zealous  call  it, 
from  the  brand-new  platform  of  Mr. 
Robson’s  fine  hall  in  Piccadilly.  She, 
too,  like  her  sisters,  had  a  mission, 
which  was  a  terribly  earnest  one  to 
herself,  and  to  which  her  audience 
seemed  as  callous  as  an  audience  could 
be.  Mrs.  King's  name  is  not  a  new 
one  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
chronicles  of  dress  reform.  She  has 
consorted  with  those  ‘‘  bold,  bad  men,” 
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as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it,  who 
attend  Social  Science  Congresses,  and 
who  exercise  a  fierce  patience  in  listen* 
ing  to  one  another.  She  has  even  come 
forward  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers,  and  has  courageously  taken 
up  views  on  one  point  peculiar  to  her¬ 
self,  for  whereas  the  medical  faculty  and 
all  other  dress  reformers  recommend 
braces,  and  desire  that  the  weight  of 
the  garments  should  depend  from  the 
shoulder,  Mrs.  King  alone  has  con¬ 
tended  for  weight  depending  from  the 
hips.  She  reaa  a  clear  and  sensible 
address,  delivered  without  much  grace 
or  variety,  but  with  much  earnestness, 
and  occasionally  diversified  by  a  sort  of 
angry  thrill,  which  amused  the  languid 
audience  a  little,  but  left  upon  the 
hearer’s  mind  an  impression  of  great 
sincerity,  like  the  ilan  of  a  voluntary 
martyr.  When  she  breathed  a  wish 
that  Mr.  Worth  might  be  drowned  in 
the  Seine,  when  she  remarked  that  a 
fashionable  woman  was  smiled  at  as 
people  smile  at  the  antics  of  a  drunkard, 
and  when  she  summed  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  sex  as  a  pack  of  “  incurable 
dress  maniacs,"  we  might  smile,  but  we 
could  not  doubt  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

It  was  natural  that  the  audience  should 
glance  at  once  at  the  dress  of  the  re¬ 
former  herself.  Indeed  Mrs.  King 
promptly  divined  this  instinct,  and  in 
divining  encouraged  it.  She  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  trousers,  not  eschewing  the 
brave  word  itself,  but  had  so  much 
mercy  upon  her  fair  auditors  as  to 
assure  them  that  it  was  far  from  being 
a  sine  qua  non  with  her  that  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  their  joining  the  reformed  party 
they  should  wear  some  inches  of  trouser 
visible  to  all  eyes  beneath  the  curtailed 
skirt.  She  was  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  “  the  daily  torment  of  dangling  petti¬ 
coats,"  and  was  ready,  so  long  as  this 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  sex  could  be 
routed,  to  be  very  benignant  in  the 
matter  of  length  of  skirt.  Feeble-kneed 
reformers  were  even  encouraged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  entire  concealment  of  the 
trousers  would  be  winked  at,  at  all 
events  at  first,  if  trousers  in  some  form 
were  sincerely  worn  underneath  the 
ample  garment.  Mrs.  King,  indeed,  to 
do  her  justice,  has  as  little  as  possible 
in  common  with  the  old  Bloomer  schism, 
those  terrible  reformers  of  thirty  years 


ago,  who  proposed  to  clothe  women  in 
the  harsh  black  garments  of  men,  and 
who  were  not  prepared  to  shrink  before 
the  shirt-cuff  and  the  billy-cock  hat 
themselves.  One  of  Mrs.  King’s  axioms 
is  that  there  should  be  no  too  con¬ 
spicuous  departure  from  women's  ordi¬ 
nary  dress.  Her  own  garments,  we 
confess,  seemed  to  us  to  be  ■  rich  and 
tasteful  in  quality,  but  wanting  in 
grace  ;  and  we  fail  to  see  how  she  will 
ever  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  bulky 
and  inelegant  forms  of  a  full  short  skirt. 
We  are  afraid  that  she  would  consider 
the  old  poet  of  Dean  Prior  a  very  poor 
authority  in  such  a  matter  ;  but  when 
she  s{>eaks  so  much  of  beauty  and  grace 
in  women’s  dress,  and  yet  in  practice 
supports  such  graceless  outlines,  we 
cannot  but  remind  her  of  those  beautiful 
lines  in  which  Herrick  deprecated  dress 
reform  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  : 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  ; 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note. 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility  ; 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poets  and 
the  painters  will  never  follow  the  dress 
reformers  to  these  extremes.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  concerns  "dress  maniacs," 
who  tie  themselves  in  at  the  waist  until 
heart  and  lungs  are  pushed  into  strange 
places  for  which  nature  never  intended 
them,  such  beings  are  secure  of  the 
contempt  of  every  man  whose  eye 
has  been  trained  to  a  just  concep¬ 
tion  of  beauty.  But  even  here  it  is 
rather  the  excess  that  is  worthy  of 
Mrs.  King’s  attacks  than  the  practice 
of  wearing  a  corset  in  itself.  If  all 
women  were  what  conventional  courtesy 
presumes  them  to  be,  fresh  young  creat¬ 
ures  with  lithe  and  powerful  figures, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  corsets.  But 
we  do  not  live  in  Utopia,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  within  wholesome 
bounds  of  moderation  it  is  a  fault  in  a 
woman  to  attempt  to  correct  the  short¬ 
comings  of  her  constitution,  ancT  call  in 
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a  certain  amount  of  artificial  aid  in  pre-  know  why  the  public  makes  such  a  fuss 


serving  a  propriety  of  figure.  Now¬ 
adays  corsets  are  made  so  supple  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  an  unnatural 
stiffness.  In  old  days  they  were  made 
of  wood,  and  later  of  thick  steel,  but 
now  they  are  composed  of  that  most 
yielding  and  sympathetic  substance, 
whalebone  ;  and  indeed  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  these  articles  is  at  present  car¬ 
ried  to  such  a  refinement  that  a  good 
example  clings  softly  to  the  figure  with¬ 
out  any  pressure  upon  any  one  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  l^dy. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
dress  reform  was  suggested  in  England 
at  least  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
movement  took  a  form  almost  exactly 
analogous  to  our  own  Bloomer  mania, 
and  afforded  enjoyment  for  some  time 
to  the  wits  and  moralists  of  the  town. 
Churchill  contains  references  to  it,  “but  a 
stanza  from  a  less  known  poet  seems  to 
convey  the  notion  that  for  some  little 
time  it  was  almost  fashionable,  and 
found  its  way  even  into  Ranelagh 
Gardens  : 

Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things. 
Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round. 

Pray  tell  me  from  what  this  impertinence 
springs. 

The  sexes  at  once  to  confound  ? 

What  means  the  cocked  hat  and  the  masculine 
air. 

With  each  motion  designed  to  perplex  ? 

Bright  eyes  were  intended  to  languish,  not 
stare. 

And  softness  the  test  of  your  sex. 

These  lines  are  by  William  Whitehead, 
the  Poet  Laureate,  a  bard  whom  there 
are  none  to  praise  and  very  few  to 
love.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
have  recollected  him  and  his  diatri  be 
against  the  Blotters  of  Ranelagh  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that 
a  poet  of  the  same  name  was  largely 
quoted  from  by  Mrs.  King  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  lecture.  We  confess  with 
shame  that  we  have  never  heard  of 
“  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Whitehead”  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  it  appears  that  she  is  a  great 
American  luminary  on  the  subject  of 
dress  reform.  She  has  published  a  prose 
work,  entitled  ‘‘  VV'^hat  is  the  Matter  ?” 
which  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
appeal  to  the  Rational  Dress  Associa¬ 
tion  to  let  it  alone,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  a  five-act 
tragedy,  but  is  a  scornful  demand  to 


in  repudiating  dress  reform.  It  seems 
that  Mrs.  Whitehead  and  Mrs.  King 
belong  to  different  sides  on  the  subject 
of  the  balajice  of  “  the  perfect  human 
dress.”  Mrs.  King,  as  we  have  seen, 
belongs  to  the  Hips  party,  whereas  Mrs. 
Whitehead  is  a  pillar  of  the  Shoulder 
faction,  and  in  this  capacity  made  some 
sarcastic  misrepresentations  of  Mrs. 
King’s  views  in  ”  What  is  the  Matter  ?” 
We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
recording  an  act  of  literary  candor 
which  was  really  exceedingly  handsome. 
Upon  receiving  an  expostulation  from 
Mrs.  King,  the  author  inserted  a  slip  of 
recantation  into  every  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  *’  What  is  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ?”  But  Mrs.  Whitehead  does  not 
merely  labor  in  the  field  of  prose  ;  like 
her  namesake,  the  Poet  Laureate  she 
writes  occasional  verses  ;  and  Mrs.  King 
recited  at  great  length — at  too  great 
length — a  very  sarcastic  and  facetious 
piece  in  the  manner  of  Cowper’s  “  My 
Mother,”  in  which  the  refrain  of  every 
stanza  was  ”  My  Petticoat  !” 

Mrs.  King  does  not  hold  her  hand  at 
the  reformation  of  female  dress  ;  she 
has  views  on  male  dress  also  ;  and  here 
we  must  confess  that  we  found  ourselves 
cordially  agreeing  with  her.  She  con¬ 
siders  that  in  the  main  the  present  dress 
of  man  is  sensible,  healthy,  and  not 
ungraceful.  She  cannot  away  with  the 
top-hat,  and  she  desires  to  modify  the 
swallow-tailed  coat  of  society.  But 
with  these  exceptions  she  is  not  inclined 
to  wage  war  against  anything  but  the 
color  of  male  attire.  She  thinks,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  her 
arguments,  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
found  for  the  sombre  tints  of  male 
garments,  and  especially  for  black, 
which  is,  as  she  very  justly  points  out, 
the  most  unhealthy  of  all  colors.  She 
proposes  that  men  should  wear  light 
flannel  garments,  that  they  should  leave 
their  necks  to  the  mercy  of  soft  flapping 
collars  instead  of  the  metallic  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture  which  now  inclose  the 
throat,  and  above  all  that  they  should 
adopt  a  more  yielding  substance  and  a 
more  rounded  shape  for  their  boots.  It 
appears  that  she  has  made  an  important 
convert  in  the  person  of  the  principal  of 
a  large  country  college,  who  has  not 
only  himself  adopted  white  flannel  for 
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his  every-day  suits,  but  has  converted  a  white  flannel  suit,  would,  even  if  he 
his  masters  to  the  same  innovation,  and  escaped  the  merry  chimney-sweep  and 
has  been  equally  surprised  and  delighted  the  irresponsible  mudlark,  return  to  his 
to  And  the  parents  of  his  boys  willing  to  suburban  home  in  the  evening  a  sombre 
let  their  sons  try  the  experiment.  The  creature  clad  in  sad  and  fuscous  hues, 
testimony  of  this  gentleman  was  read  And  so  across  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
to  the  meeting,  and  proved  to  be  very  tion  of  dress  reform  runs  the  danger  of 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  reform,  which  neglecting  practical  considerations,  a 
he  declared  to  be  in  every  way  ad-  danger  by  no  means  avoided  by  such 
vantageous.  It  does  not  seem,  how-  amiable  theorists  as  Mrs.  King.  We 
ever,  to  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  King  confess  that  we  do  not  like,  and  that 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  innovation  is  nothing  will  persuade  us  to  commend, 
not  very  great  in  the  country-life  of  her  “  inch  or  two  of  trouser  but  we 
boys  and  youths,  who  customarily  spend  gladly  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
a  great  part  of  their  time  in  flannels,  and  good  sense  and  wholesome  doctrine  in 
that,  on  the  other,  such  a  costume  would  the  theories  that  she  pushes  to  so  un- 
be  absolutely  impossible  in  a  great  town,  comfortable  an  extreme. — Satutday  Re- 
The  City  clerk  who  went  to  his  office  in  view. 
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BY  JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE. 

The  normal  Englishman  certainly  all  that  the  word  democracy  implies  in 
is  not  a  philosophical  animal.  Meta-  the  history  of  human  civilization.  But 
physics  in  his  conception  mean  nonsense,  whatever  divine  and  generally  incom- 
and  theory  castles  in  the  air.  Even  in  patible  excellences  may  be  heaped  on  a 
practical  matters  compromise  is  his  few  individuals,  the  masses  of  men, 
compass,  and  the  assertion  of  a  great  growing  up  into  nations,  are  always 
principle  apt  to  excite  his  suspicion,  moulded  after  a  more  or  less  one-sided 
Nor  has  he  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  type.  In  this  region  the  maxim  of 
this  negative  feature  of  his  otherwise  Spinoza  applies  with  unqualified  force 
sufficiently  positive  character.  The  — omnis  affirmatio  est  negatio.  The  af- 
people  that  produced  Shaknpeare  and  firmation  of  one  tendency  in  any  associ- 
Lord  Bacon,  and  all  that  those  two  ated  body  of  men  implies  the  negative  of 
names  imply  in  modern  art  and  science,  its  opposite  ;  and  so  a  people  predomi- 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  any  deficiency  nantly  practical  and  political,  like  the 
in  the  complete  circle  of  human  per-  ancient  Romans  and  the  modern  Eng- 
fections.  It  is  not  given  to  any  race  to  lish,  will  not  shine  in  speculation, 
be  great  all  round.  The  Romans  con-  Curiously  the  Germans  owed  the  great 
quered  the  Greeks  and  all  the  world  in  glory  which  they  have  gained  as  the 
one  direction,  but  the  Greeks  conquered  leaders  of  speculative  thought  in  Europe 
the  Romans  and  all  the  world  in  to  their  having  been  shut  out,  till  quite 
another.  Even  in  individuals,  where  recently,  from  the  sphere  of  political 
Nature  is  free  to  put  forth  her  greatest  action,  which  to  nine  tenths  of  the  Eng- 
strength,  many-sidedness  does  not  mean  lish  people  exhaust  the  greater  part  of 
all-sidedness.  The  wonderful  combina-  their  intellectual  functions  and  their 
tion  in  the  great  German  poet-thinker  social  energy.  What  is  the  philosophy 
of  poetical  sensibility,  scientific  acute-  of  the  British  people,  or  rather  what 
ness,  speculative  depth,  practical  sa-  voice  of  philosophy  among  the  British 
gacity,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  is  just-  people,  makes  itself  most  audible  at  the 
ly  admired  ;  but  even  Goethe  ignored  present  moment  ?  Likely  enough  the 
mathematics,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  noise  which  is  made  by  the  flapping  of 
French  Revolution  and  modern  Liberal-  the  bird’s  wings  is  not  exactly  a 
ism  in  all  its  shapes,  as  decidedly  as  measure  of  the  significance  or  the 
Plato  did  on  Athenian  democracy,  and  potency  of  its  flight ;  but  no  doubt  the 
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kind  of  philosophy,  or  would-bc  philoso¬ 
phy,  that  one  most  frequently  en¬ 
counters  in  the  current  speculation  of 
the  hour,  is  of  an  extremely  one-sided 
and  inadequate  character — what  we  may 
most  titly  characterize  as  Baconism  run 
mad,  or  Baconism  divergent  from  its 
proper  sphere,  and  rushing  with  an  ex¬ 
travagant  sweep  into  a  region  with  which 
it  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Baconian 
philosophy,  however  catholic  its  con¬ 
ception  might  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
its  author,  has  acted  in  this  country 
mainly  as  a  corrective  to  the  evil  habit 
inherited  from  the  Greeks  of  explaining 
physical  phenomena  by  constructive 
theories,  rather  than  by  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  careful  induction  ;  and  the 
action  of  this  corrective  has  been  so 
drastic  and  its  results  so  brilliant,  and, 
in  not  a  few  directions,  so  useful  to 
society,  that  men  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  run  away  with  by  this  word 
induction,  as  if  it  were  the  one  talisman 
by  which  any  reliable  truth  of  great 
human  value  could  be  attained.  And 
not  only  induction  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  but  the  special  kind  of  in¬ 
duction  that  is  active  in  physical  science 
— viz.,  induction,  ab  extra,  or  by  finger¬ 
ing,  weighing,  and  measuring  of  ponder¬ 
able  materials  or  measurable  forces — has 
been  allowed  to  usurp  the  province  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to  de¬ 
duction  ;  while  that  which  lies  at  the 
root  both  of  induction  and  deduction — 
viz.,  mind  or  A.oyof,  eternal,  self-exist¬ 
ent,  self-energizing,  self-plastic  reason, 
recognized  alike  by  the  wise  Greeks  and 
the  inspired  Hebrews — has  been  disre¬ 
garded  and  altogether  thrown  aside.  It 
is  in  the  domain  of  morals  and  aesthetics 
that  the  inadequacy  and  absurdity  of 
the  inductive  method  comes  most 
prominently  into  view.  Not  from  any 
fingering  induction  of  external  details, 
but  from  “  the  inspiration  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,”  cometh  all  true  understanding 
in  matters  of  religion,  morals,  and 
beauty.  All  moral  apostleship  and  all 
high  art  come  directly  from  above  and 
from  within,  and  their  laws  are  not  to 
be  proved  by  an  external  collection  of 
facts,  but  by  the  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  divine  vitality  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed. 

These  remarks  apply  to  Great  Britain 
generally,  England  as  well  as  Scotland, 
Nbw  Sbuks.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  2 


but  there  is  a  specialty  in  regard  to  this 
latter  country  which,  in  a  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  British  aesthetical  philosophy, 
cannot  be  omitted.  Scotland,  as  is  well 
known,  had  its  school  of  philosophy, 
illustrated  by  the  names  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  Hume  and  Hamilton,  not  in¬ 
deed  standing  in  the  van  of  modern 
speculative  thought,  like  the  army  of 
great  thinkers,  represented  by  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  and  Hegel ;  but  still  of  sufficient 
significance  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
reasonable  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts  to 
have  been  promulgated  there.  But, 
however  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  think 
that  the  large  and  capacious  intellect  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  quiet  way,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  shallow  aesthetics  so 
long  fashionable  in  his  native  city,*  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  Scotch  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  its  general  action,  has  tended 
rather  to  degrade  than  to  elevate  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  as  an  independent 
domain  of  speculative  inquiry. 

The  fact  is,  the  Scotch  are,  of  all 
modern  peoples  who  have  obtained  any 
fame  in  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
sesthetical  ;  they  have  produced  some 
writiers  of  first-class  excellence,  and  in 
these  latter  days  landscape  painters  not 
unworthy  of  the  picturesque  country 
which  gave  them  birth  ;  but,  taking  the 
I)eopIe  overhead,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  prosaic  practicality  and 
hard  realism  give  the  dominant  tone  to 
their  character  ;  and  whatever  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  or  the  tasteful  in  decora¬ 
tion,  may  now  be  visible  among  them, 
always  excepting  their  lyric  poetry  and 
their  landscape  painting,  is  imported  and 
artificial,  not  the  natural  growth  of  the 
soil.  In  one  department — architecture 
— in  which  notable  improvement  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made,  the  Scotch  stood 
below  even  the  lowest  standard  that 
ever  prevailed  in  England.  The  beauty 
of  church  architecture  in  England,  even 
during  the  supremacy  of  pseudo-classi- 
cality,  kept  alive  among  the  people  a 
genuine  native  taste  for  the  graces  of 
stone-work  ;  but  in  Scotland  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  architecture  existed  only  in  a  few 
elegant  minds,  used  as  an  occasional 
stimulant  to  a  sentimental  verse,  but  not 
as  a  living  fount  of  healthy  action.  VVe 


*  See  the  evidence  in  the  Preface  to  my  book 
on  Beauty.  Edinburgh  1858. 
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must  consider  also  that  the  extreme  form 
of  Protestantism,  which  struck  such  deep 
root  in  the  Scottish  soil,  is  in  its  nature, 
if  not  doctrinally  antagonistic,  practi¬ 
cally  averse  to  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  beautiful.  The 
majority  of  Scotsmen  even  at  the 
present  hour,  we  apprehend,  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  paintings  in  the  churches,  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  object  to  in¬ 
strumental  music — vii.,  because  both 
sacred  pictures  and  instrumental  music 
are  largely  patronized  by  the  Pope. 
Not  to  mention  a  certain  ethical  hard¬ 
ness  which  long-continued  religious 
persecutions  under  the  Stuarts  worked 
into  the  bones  of  the  nation,  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Calvin  impressed  on  the  piety  of 
the  people  the  typie  of  stern  volition 
rather  than  of  elevated  enjoyment.  The 
religion  of  the  Scot  at  its  best  rejoiced 
in  producing  strength  of  character,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  an  earnest  life,  rather  than  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nat¬ 
ure  issuing  in  works  of  art.  To  the 
Scotch  Calvinist  nature  has  no  sacred¬ 
ness,  art  no  divinity,  and  this  is  not 
only  among  vulgar  religionists,  but  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  best  educated 
classes.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
once  largely  current  association  theory 
of  beauty,  which  had  its  birth  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  under 
Alison,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the 
father  of  the  historian,  and  Jeffrey,  a 
clever  barrister  and  reviewer,  in  the 
metropiolis  of  the  north,  and  which,  even 
now,  may  be  found  haunting  the  back 
chambers  of  the  brain  of  some  old  Edin¬ 
burgh  Whigs,  who  take  their  notions  on 
aesthetical  subjects  from  the  old  edition 
of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’’* 
This  theory  was  merely  a  revival, 
under  the  depressing  influences  of  the 
last  half  century,  of  the  sceptical  doc¬ 
trine  taught  by  the  Greek  sophists  in 
the  fifth  century  B.c.,  to  the  effect  that 
rd  KoXov  in  art,  as  in  morals,  was  merely 
a  matter  of  individual  feeling,  local  con¬ 
vention,  or  arbitrary  fashion  ;  a  doctrine 
-which,  as  every  one  knows,  was  effec¬ 
tively  opposed  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  all  the  great  leaders  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  thought.  Looked  at  as  a  contri- 

*  In  the  old  edition  of  this  great  work,  un¬ 
der  the  article  “  Beauty,”  seven  distinct  reasons 
for.tke  pleasing  effect  of  Greek  architecture  are 
given,  of  which  symmetry  is  not  one  !  ' 


but  ion  to  mental  philosophy,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  transparent  sophisms  that 
ever  sprung  out  of  a  shallow  soil,  and 
waved  its  crop  of  twinkling  leaflets  for 
an  hour  and  a  day  in  the  sun  of  ignorant 
applause.  The  function  of  association 
in  the  domain  of  poetry  and  the  arts  is 
obvious  enough.  Associations  of  every 
kind,  some  necessary,  some  accidental, 
some  noble  and  elevating,  some  low 
and  degrading,  cling  to  words  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  the  snow  clings  to  the  roof  when 
it  is  drifted  by  the  blast ;  and  it  is 
part  of  the  art,  or,  as  we  should  prefer 
to  say,  of  the  cultivated  and  trained  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  poet,  so  to  handle  his 
words  as  constantly  to  select  those 
which  are  most  rich  in  noble  associa¬ 
tions,  and  to  avoid  those  which  cannot 
be  used  without  calling  up  a  coarse, 
trite,  vulgar,  or  too  heinous  adjunct. 
And  here  we  see  at  a  glance  how  it  is 
that  men  of  great  talent  and  undoubted 
genius  sometimes  fail  in  making  the 
desired  impression  on  their  audience  ; 
they  are  destitute  of  the  fine  perception 
of  the  humorous  which  teaches  a  man  in 
his  serious  addresses  to  steer  clear  of  im¬ 
ages  and  expressions  which,  being  deeply 
seated  in  the  popular  ear,  are  ever  at 
hand  to  jump  up  and  turn  the  sublime 
into  the  ridiculous.  In  actual  life,  as¬ 
sociation  often  plays  the  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  part  of  making  ugly  things 
appear  less  ugly,  or  even,  if  the  associat¬ 
ing  force  be  very  strong,  quite  beautiful. 
A  very  plain  cottage,  for  instance,  with 
not  a  single  architectural  feature  to  raise 
it  from  the  category  of  mere  masonry, 
if  pleasantly  situated,  under  the  shade 
of  graceful  leafage,  and  with  roses  or 
wild  creepers  decorating  its  porch,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  has  been  the  scene  of  bright 
youthful  memories,  may  appiear  beautiful 
by  virtue  of  its  accompaniments  and  as¬ 
sociations  ;  but  neither  the  accompani¬ 
ments  nor  the  associations  can  change 
its  nature  :  if  ugly,  it  remains  ugly,  only 
the  ugliness  is  masked  ;  and  it  receives 
from  the  superficial  observer  the  praise 
of  beauty,  by  an  altogether  illegitimate 
transference  of  the  beauty  of  the  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  object  itself  ;  as  if  a  plain 
woman  exceedingly  well  dressed  should 
be  called  beautiful  by  a  person  whose 
eyes  had  been  taken  captive  and  his 
judgment  tricked  by  the  grace  and  brill¬ 
iancy  of  her  attire.  One  of  the  most 
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p>opu1ar  arguments  of  the  association 
sophists  is  taken  from  the  diversity  of 
tastes  existing  among  men,  with  regard, 
for  instance,  to  female  beauty.  The 
ymus  who  is  the  horror  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  admiration  of  the  Hottentot. 
But  to  observations  of  this  kind  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that,  in  a  vast  and 
various  world,  peopled  with  divers  crea¬ 
tures  of  limited  capacity,  all  sorts  of 
false  and  inadequate  sentiments  and 
judgments  will  be  found  somewhere  ; 
that  custom  in  aesthetics,  as  in  morals, 
often  deadens  the  sense  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  excellence  ;  and  that  in  no  case 
can  it  be  allowed  to  make  an  induction 
of  the  truth  of  things  from  low  and 
degenerate  types,  but  rather  samples 
from  types  which  are  the  growth  of  the 
finest  instincts  and  the  highest  culture. 
It  may  be  that  a  wandering  Highland 
tramp,  with  a  screeching  bagpipe  under 
his  arm,  honestly  believes  that  his  reels 
and  Strathspeys,  which  grate  so  cut¬ 
tingly  on  a  cultivated  ear,  are  more 
sweet  and  pleasing  than  the  most 
honeyed  airs  of  Bellini,  or  the  subtle 
harmonies  of  Beethoven  ;  but  no  associ¬ 
ation  sophist  has  yet  been  mad  enough 
to  bring  forward  such  a  case  as  a  proof 
that  the  divine  art  of  music  has  no  con¬ 
cords,  against  which  a  Highland  tramp 
with  a  broken  bagpipe,  or  an  Italian  boy 
with  a  hurdy-gurdy,  may  not  legitimate¬ 
ly  protest.  The  fact  is  that,  wffiere 
there  is  a  fundamental  want  of  serious¬ 
ness  in  the  mind,  any  sophism,  however 
suprerficial,  and  however  contrary  to  the 
healthy  instinct  which  guides  common 
life,  will  pass  for  an  argument  ;  and,  as 
for  Scotland,  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  its 
intellectual  history,  that  at  the  time 
when  Alison  and  Jeffrey  gained  an 
ephemeral  celebrity  by  the  setting  forth  of 
their  Association  Theory,  the  Edinburgh 
mind,  in  the  whole  department  of 
aesthetics,  was  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  on 
which  any  ingenious  theorist  could  write 
any  nonsense  that  he  pleased  with  ap¬ 
plause. 

Let  us  now  take  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  easily  appreciated  of 
the  fine  arts — viz.,  architecture — and  see 
how  in  this  case  the  beautiful  arises  out 
of  the  necessary  and  the  useful,  by  an  ob¬ 
vious  law  of  natural  gradation  and  neces¬ 
sary  subordination.  A  building  erected 
so  as  to  achieve  the  primary  necessity  of 


all  habitable  domiciles,  protection  from 
wind  and  weather,  fulhls  the  laws  of 
mere  masonry  ;  it  may  be  the  most 
crude,  like  the  masonry  of  the  lowest 
style  of  rish  crofters  ;  or  the  most 
finished,  like  the  masonry  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  still  it  is  not  a  fine  art.  It  is  per¬ 
fect  as  masonry  when  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  ;  only  when  beauty  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  addition  to  utility  does  it  be¬ 
come  architecture.  The  distinction 
thus  stated  between  utility  and  beauty 
exists  in  every  healthy  mind  ;  and  yet, 
as  is  well  known,  even  in  ancient  times 
there  existed  a  class  of  sophists,  even 
more  shallow  than  the  association-mon¬ 
gers,  who  taught  that  beauty  is  simply 
utility,  in  fitness  to  attain  a  useful  ob¬ 
ject.*  If  any  person  is  inclined  to  talk 
such  nonsense  at  the  present  day,  he 
need  not  travel  far  to  find  his  confuta¬ 
tion  ;  for  there  is  not  a  railway  line  in 
the  country  which  has  not  sinned  against 
the  most  obvious  laws  of  aesthetical 
science,  by  erecting  the  ugliest  possible 
bridges,  which  are  in  every  respect  as 
useful  as  if  they  had  been  altogether 
beautiful.  To  confound  two  such  mani¬ 
festly  diverse  ideas  is  the  most  wretched 
quibbling.  Utility,  of  course,  and  fit¬ 
ness  to  attain  a  practical  end  must  be  in 
architecture,  as  in  all  the  useful  arts;  but 
it  is  there  as  a  basis  on  which  the  beautiful 
is  erected,  or  as  a  stem  out  of  which  it 
grows.  It  is  the  same  obviously  with 
beauty  in  women.  No  woman  could  be 
beautiful  who  could  not  walk  well,  or 
stand  well,  or  sit  well,  because  her  joints 
had  either  been  clumsily  formed,  or  un¬ 
skilfully  put  together.  Her  skilful  con¬ 
struction,  as  an  animal  capable  of  rest  or 
locomotion,  is  an  essential  basis  of  her 
womanly  beauty  ;  a  basis  without  which 
any  beauty  of  feature  or  complexion 
would  appear  as  much  out  of  place  as  fine 
lace  on  a  coarse  gown  ;  but  no  excellence 
of  such  basis  could  relieve  a  female  form 
from  the  charge  of  ugliness,  if  mere  per¬ 
fection  of  mechanically,  well-compacted 
limbs  constituted  her  only  claim  to 
beauty.  Let  this  sophism,  therefore,  go 
to  Limbo  with  the  association  juggle, 
without  further  discussion.  VV'e  shall 
suppose  our  rude  Highland  hut  or  Indian 
wigwam  of  the  most  primitive  structure. 


*  See  this  sophism  humorously  handled  by 
Socrates  in  Xenophon's  "Symposium,”  ch.  v. 
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and  note  by  what  steps  of  unnecessary 
and  purely  ornamental  addition  the  rude 
masonry  is  elevated  into  architecture. 
The  first  step  in  this  process  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  it  has  its  origin  in  the  wish  for 
increased  utility,  or  in  the  delight  of 
superadded  beauty.  If  the  original  hut 
or  wigwam  has  been  constructed  of  stone 
or  wood,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  in  a  rude 
and  haphazard  style,  without  either 
shapeliness  in  the  individual  pieces,  or 
fair  order  in  the  structure  of  the  work  ; 
and  if,  after  having  inhabited  for  some 
time  this  modest  dwelling,  the  savage 
builder  should  rise  in  his  ideas,  as  civil¬ 
ized  builders  are  wont  to  do,  and  erect  a 
more  imposing  structure  with  fair  tiers 
of  shapely  stone,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  this  advance  in  the  style  of  the 
masonry  arose  from  utilitarian  considera¬ 
tions  or  from  an  aesthetical  instinct. 
The  utilitarian  consideration  might  be  to 
give  greater  solidity  and  permanence  to 
the  structure ;  the  aesthetical  delight, 
produced  by  an  inborn  instinct,  might 
be  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  a  child  feels,  when  it  arranges 
pebbles  or  shells  on  the  beach  in  a  circle 
or  other  pattern.  In  the  case  of  the 
savage  builder,  the  utilitarian  and  aesthet¬ 
ic  forces  might  act  so  spontaneously  to¬ 
gether  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  say 
which  was  dominant  ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  child,  utility  disappears  alto¬ 
gether,  and  a  delight  in  the  creation  of 
Order  by  a  selective  energy  is  the  sole 
force  to  which  the  calculated  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  shells  or  pebbles  can  be 
ascribed.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence 
in  this  question  whether  the  child  or  the 
savage — supposing  him  to  have  acted 
from  aesthetical  instinct — ever  saw  any 
other  person  arranging  pebbles  in  a 
circle,  or  stones  in  ordered  tiers.  The 
instinct  of  imitation,  under  which  we  all 
grow  up  from  babyhood  into  manhood 
in  various  ways,  is  not  arbitrary  or  in¬ 
different,  it  is  eminently  selective,  and 
by  his  special  selection  the  imitative 
artist  shows  that  he  is  guided  by  a 
special  innate  preference  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  sphere  in  which  he  chooses  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  Imitative  function.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  child  or  the  savage  chooses  to 
imitate  order  rather  than  disorder,  it  is 
a  distinct  evidence  that  the  mind  of  the 
imitator  delights  in  order  ;  and  in  this 


order  we  have,  in  fact,  the  most  neces¬ 
sary,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
universal  element  in  the  framework  of 
all  beautiful  structures.*  If  you  ask 
whence  this  love  of  order  proceeds,  the 
plain  answer  is  that  it  lies  in  the  mind, 
just  as  the  belief  that  two  and  two  make 
four  lies  in  the  mind.  The  mind  can 
no  more  choose  to  delight  in  confusion 
than  it  can  choose  to  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  five.  And  this  leads  us 
to  make  a  single  remark  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  generally  believed  to  inhere  in 
mathematics — that  it  is  the  only  science 
which  deals  in  necessary  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  truth.  Mathematics  is  of  two 
kinds,  pure  and  applied.  That  absolute 
certainty  should  be  predicable  of  the 
former  lies  on  the  surface  ;  for,  as  pure 
mathematics  is  a  science  that  consists  of 
mere  abstract  suppositions  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  possible 
causes  of  disturbance,  it  is  plain  that  the 
category  of  necessity  must  belong  to 
any  chain  of  propositions  which  lies 
shut  up  in  the  definition.  Each  part  of 
Euclid  is  merely  a  detached  evolution  of 
what  lies  in  the  definite  figure  with 
which  it  starts,  say,  a  triangle,  a  circle, 
a  sphere,  a  cone,  or  what  you  please. 
But  in  applied  mathematics — which  is 
the  only  real  science — as  pure  mathe¬ 
matics  are  mere  thinkable  limitations  of 
a  reality — disturbances  and  variations  of 
various  kinds  constantly  interfere,  for 
which  allowance  requires  to  be  made. 
The  infallibility  of  the  science,  there¬ 
fore,  ceases  the  moment  it  is  applied  to 
the  measure  of  a  real  thing  ;  as  we  see 
every  day  that  two  and  two  eggs,  for 
example,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
normal  standard  will  not  make  four,  but 
something  notably  less,  perhaps,  only 
three.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.  It  hap¬ 
pens  any  day  that  an  architect  shall  draw 
out  the  scheme  of  a  building,  to  which 
no  objection  can  be  made  so  long  as  it 
remains  on  paper,  but  which,  the  moment 
it  is  transmuted  into  stone  and  lime, 
becomes  full  of  offence — an  offence  aris¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  from  the  material,  from 
the  situation,  or  it  may  be  from  mere 
deficiency  of  cash,  or  any  other  circum- 

*  Td  KatMv  h>  tteytfiei  koI  Td(ei  is  the  well- 
known  dictum  of  Aristotle,  where,  of  course, 
the  fiiyiiof  is  only  the  quantitative  element, 
Order  the  essential  and  constitutive.  * 
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stance  attaching  to  the  realized  scheme, 
v’hich  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation 
of  the  theorist.  For  a  practical  art  like 
architecture,  the  influences  that  disturb 
the  calculations  of  the  pure  theorist  are 
many  and  various  ;  besides,  we  must 
consider  that  in  some  countries,  as  in 
(treat  Britain,  the  border-line  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  architect  from  the  mere 
builder  has  not  been  distinctly  traced. 
The  so-called  architect,  in  many  cases, 
is  like  an  empirical  mathematician,  who 
has  never  been  trained  scientifically  to 
prove  by  severe  deduction  the  truth 
of  his  inductions,  but  who  merely 
makes  empirical  plunges  into  them,  and 
has  no  security,  even  with  the  finest  in¬ 
stincts,  against  the  grossest  blunders  ; 
while  the  general  public  either  looks  on 
the  grossest  violations  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  beautiful  with  perfect  in¬ 
difference,  or  flings  out  hastily  a  mere  I 
like  or  I  dislike  as  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  a  reasonable  verdict.  Were  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  pure  aesthetics  as  thoroughly 
and  as  systematically  taught  in  the 
schools  as  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  no  man  could  doubt  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  one  class  of 
primary  intellectual  intuitions  any  more 
than  of  the  other.  But  the  fine  arts  are 
a  luxury  which  only  a  few  can  enjoy,  and 
only  a  very  few  scientifically  appreciate. 
Let  us  now  revert  to  the  consideration  of 
Order.  Order,  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  fundamental  element  in  all 
beautiful  structures,  implies  unity  ;  and 
unity  implies  mind.  In  the  formation 
of  a  circle  or  a  square,  or  any  regular 
figure,  there  is  a  definite  relation  of 
every  individual  part  of  the  figure  to  a 
definite  point  or  points,  say  the  centre  in 
a  circle,  or  the  two  foci  in  an  ellipse  ; 
the  parts  are  many,  but  the  plan  is  one  ; 
and  if  in  the  drawing  of  such  a  figure 
the  hand  of  the  draughtsman  shall  at  any 
time  waver— that  is,  cease  to  act  in  con¬ 
tinuous  consistency  with  the  unity  of  the 
idea  from  which  it  started,  there  is  a  flaw 
in  the  figure.  Now,  it  is  an  operation 
performed  every  day  in  the  arts  and  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  to  create  order  by 
the  subjection  of  various  naturally  inde¬ 
pendent  materials  to  a  unity  of  plan  and 
purpose,  dictated  by  an  intelligent  unity 
which  we  call  Mind.  In  unity,  there¬ 
fore,  and  order  as  the  result  of  unity, 
and  both  as  the  necessary  manifestation 


of  mental  action,  we  recognize  the  first 
fundamental  principle  of  all  aesthetical 
science,  as  infallibly  as  in  the  axioms 
and  postulates  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid.  Of  order  in  the  fine  arts,  sym¬ 
metry  and  proportion  are  familiar  names  ; 
of  unity  in  objects  of  diverse  nature, 
congruity  or  keeping  is  the  expression 
most  familiar  to  the  popular  ear.  Nine 
in  ten  of  the  common  objections  that  we 
daily  hear  made  to  a  building,  or  to  a 
lady’s  dress,  or  to  the  decoration  and 
furnishing  of  a  house,  are  examples  of 
incongruity — that  is,  of  the  qualities  in 
the  parts  which  imply  the  absence  of  a 
presiding  unity  of  conception  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  original  scheme.  It  is  at 
bottom  a  want  of  thought  and  a  want  of 
mind  ;  just  as  if,  in  a  critical  moment  of 
a  game,  the  player,  not  having  his  eyes 
open,  should  fail  to  play  the  stroke  on 
which  the  success  of  the  game  depended  ; 
or,  as  if  at  a  decisive  moment  in  a  great 
battle  the  commander-in-chief  should 
l>ecome  nervous  and  get  into  a  flutter, 
and  allow  his  line  to  be  broken  at  a  fatal 
point. 

But  some  one  here  will  perhaps  say, 
and  say  justly,  are  not  this  unity  and 
congruity  as  necessary  in  the  useful  arts 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  in  an  ugly  bridge  as 
much  as  in  a  beautiful  bridge  ?  and  how 
can  that  be  called  a  primary  principle  of 
the  beautiful  which  is  equally  a  primary 
principle  of  the  plain  and  the  ugly  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  twofold.  Order  and 
symmetry  may  no  doubt  be  present  in  an 
ugly  body  as  well  as  in  a  beautiful  one, 
but  they  are  not  present  as  constituent 
elements  of  ugliness  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  contrasted  with  the  same  body  in 
a  state  of  perfect  disorder,  the  bare  ele¬ 
ments  of  order  which  they  possess  would 
justly  appear  beautiful.  It  is  not  the 
order  in  a  well-ordered  ugly  object  that 
made  it  ugly,  but  the  ugliness  of  the 
materials  to  which  the  order  is  applied  ; 
as  when  we  rail  a  necklace,  for  instance, 
ugly  of  which  the  beads  are  of  a  dull, 
dirty,  unkindly  aspect,  while  the  pattern 
according  to  which  they  are  strung  to¬ 
gether  may  even  be  graceful.  And  when 
certain  objects,  whether  necklaces  or 
bridges,  are  generally  presented  to  the 
eyes  with  an  amount  of  tasteful  decora¬ 
tion  superadded  to  that  constituent 
order  and  symmetry  without  which  they 
could  not  exist  at  all,  they  will  be  called 
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ugly,  or  at  least  plain,  simply  from  the 
want  of  the  embellishments  with  which 
they  are  normally  accompanied.  Mind 
there  must  be  everywhere,  in  all  intel¬ 
lectual  products,  whether  beautiful  or 
ugly  ;  therefore,  in  some  wise,  wherever 
mind  acts,  unity  and  congruity  cannot 
be  absent  ;  but  the  mind  has  various 
sides,  various  faculties,  and  various  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  and  has  to  be  addressed  in 
various  ways  in  order  to  appeal  to  those 
faculties  and  to  stir  those  susceptibilities. 
The  demand  for  the  useful,  which  is 
primary  in  the  practical  mind,  is  satisfied 
when  the  structure  produced  by  the  plas¬ 
tic  intellect  attains  its  object  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible;  the  utilitarian  demand 
in  a  bridge  is  satisfied  when  the  bridge 
is  firm  and  solid,  and  affords  an  easy 
passage  across  the  gap  which  it  over¬ 
spans.  The  faculty  appealed  to  here  is 
simply  the  constructive  intellect,  desiring 
practical  means  for  a  practical  purpose. 
But  a  beautiful  bridge  or  any  beautiful 
object  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  connected  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  there  must  be,  therefore,  in  nature 
and  in  the  constitution  of  things  certain 
qualities  which,  being  superinduced 
upon  the  useful,  or  mere  fitness  to 
achieve  a  practical  end,  create  in  the 
mind  the  pleasant  sensations  which  arise 
spontaneously  on  the  perception  of  a 
beautiful  object.  Now,  the  first  fact  we 
have  to  deal  with  here  is  that  the  im¬ 
agination  is  a  faculty  which  receives  the 
forms  of  its  action  and  occasions  of  its 
operation  primarily  through  the  senses  ; 
the  senses  are,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple,  in  the  inner  shrine  of 
which  the  aesthetical  goddess  dwells  ;  and 
the  primary  -form  of  the  matter  which 
she  deals  with,  or  her  secret  workshop  of 
select  construction,  are  pictures.  What 
kind  of  pictures  ^  Pictures,  of  course, 
of  the  various  forms  and  states  of  external 
nature  and  human  life,  which  are  per¬ 
petually  working  their  way  up  to  the 
sensitive  tentacles  of  the  human  creature 
in  its  course  of  expansion  from  babyhood 
into  manhood  ;  limited,  no  doubt,  by 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  but  not 
therefore  false  ;  the  limitation  affecting 
the  degree  and  the  adequacy,  not  the 
certainty  of  the  perception.  Like  the 
view  of  a  landscape  or  a  building  from  a 
particular  point,  it  is  the  truth  of  the 
thing  or  of  that  part  of  the  thing  which 


the  pjoint  of  view  renders  possible.  What 
we  call  vision,  to  speak  with  the  metaphy¬ 
sician,  is  aeither  subjective  truth  wholly, 
nor  objective  truth  wholly,  but  a  har¬ 
mony  resulting  from  the  concord  of  the 
two  truths,  as  in  music.  Well,  then,  the 
pictures  which  the  sense  admits  into  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  imaginative  sanctuary 
are,  under  this  necessary  limitation,  all 
real,  but  not  therefore  natural  in  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  word,  much  less 
beautiful.  By  natural  in  art  we  mean 
the  normal  tyj>e  of  things  which  Nature 
always  strives  to  achieve,  but  from 
various  causes  does  not  always  attain  ; 
by  the  beautiful  we  mean  the  perfection 
of  the  normal  type.  Now,  if  there  be 
anything  essentially  and  by  the  divine 
constitution  of  things  beautiful  in  Nature 
— which  we  shall  for  the  present  assume 
— then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  divinely 
implanted  instinct  for  the  beautiful, 
which  we  have  shown  to  exist  in  the 
love  of  symmetry,  lying  in  wait,  as  it 
were,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  will,  when  stimulated  into  full  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  impressions  of  cognate  forms 
from  without,  eagerly  seize  upon  and 
select,  and  with  complacency  dwell  on, 
the  objects  which  produce  these  im¬ 
pressions,  and  in  due  season,  by  its  own 
plastic  energy,  begin  to  act  creatively 
upon  them.  Of  course,  we  can  imagine, 
and  there  may  exist,  souls  capable  of 
perceiving  only  the  real  that  is  carried 
to  them  through  the  senses,  without 
distinction  between  the  beautiful  and 
the  ugly  ;  but  those  who  are  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  delight  from  beauty 
as  distinguished  from  reality,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  are  so  few  that  they 
must  be  classed  with  the  bom  blind, 
and  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  incom¬ 
plete  creatures.  But  normally  the  in¬ 
tellectual  appetite  for  beauty  is  as  uni¬ 
versal  and  as  uniform  as  the  appetite 
for  healthy  food  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
food  the  digestive  functions  must  be  in 
constant  and  vigorous  action,  in  order 
to  utilize  the  fo^  ;  so  in  art  the  finely 
selecting  and  plastically  moulding  func¬ 
tion  of  artistic  genius  must  ever  be 
present,  in  order  to  make  the  creation 
of  a  work  of  art  possible.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  remark  here  how  differently 
in  different  arts  the  parts  played  by  the 
internal  and  external  factors  are  appor¬ 
tioned.  In  landscape  painting,  the 
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beauty  presented  to  the  artist  in  real 
Nature  is  often  so  striking,  so  subtle, 
and  so  magnificent,  that  he  has  little  to 
do  in  the  way  of  selection  or  rejection  ; 
his  art  becomes  purely  imitative  ;  and 
the  mure  close  the  imitation,  the  more 
perfect  the  production.  In  music,  how 
otherwise  ! — how  little  the  stimulus  of  a 
few  sweet  sounds,  whictv  a  holy  Mozart 
may  have  received  from  without  through 
the  expectant  avenue  of  the  ear,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Titanic  force,  ocean  roll, 
and  fairy-like  subtlety  of  significant 
harmonies,  which  his  awakened  soul 
poured  forth  from  within  !  The  part 
which  the  internal  factor,  the  moulding 
mind,  here  plays  in  the  case  of  a  great 
musical  genius,  is  precisely  similar  to 
the  part  played  by  some  special  apostle- 
ship  in  the  moral  world.  Such  an 
apostleship,  as  history  shows,  appears 
on  the  stage  of  socid  progress,  once, 
it  may  be.  only  in  a  hundred  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ;  but,  when  it  does  appear, 
the  changes  wrought  on  the  outward  face 
of  society  by  its  mighty  internal  agency 
are  proportionate  to  the  extraordinary 
forth-putting  of  divinely-inspired  creative 
energy  from  which  they  proceed.  Such 
overwhelming  manifestations  of  divine 
force  from  within  show  at  a  stroke  the 
vanity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  forces 
that  shape  the  moral  world  by  any  results 
derived  from  the  slow  process  of  fingering 
induction.  Induction  can  never  prove 
anything  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  a 
well-regulated  moral  enthusiasm  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  external  servant  when 
wisely  questioned  will  always  confirm 
the  dictates  of  the  internal  master  ;  but 
induction  can  no  more  create  morals 
than  registered  talent  of  any  kind  can 
create  genius.  There  is  a  magazine  of 
moral  thunder  and  lightning  in  men  of 
high  moral  genius,  such  as  Martin 
Luther  and  John  Knox,  which  can  no 
more  be  born  of  the  cold  process  of  in¬ 
duction,  than  out  of  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
the  cooing  of  doves,  the  purling  of 
brooks,  and  the  roar  of  tempests  could 
be  manufactured  the  artistic  creative¬ 
ness  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven. 

The  question  comes  now  to  be  asked, 
what  are  those  elements  in  detail  which, 
when  superadded  to  unity  and  congruity, 
and  appealing  to  the  imaginative  faculty, 
elevate  a  mere  useful  product  of  mechani¬ 
cal  art  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  ? 


The  answer  to  this  question  involves  no 
mystery.  Let  us  take  our  original  ex¬ 
ample,  the  bridge — the  plain  solid  bridge, 
the  ugly  bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  rail¬ 
way  contractors,  how  shall  we  make  it 
beautiful  ? — First,  we  shall  make  it  of  a 
fair  material,  not  dark  and  funereal,  like 
the  lava  of  which  the  German  towns  in 
the  volcanic  district  behind  Coblentz  are 
constructed  ;  for  darkness  is  naturally 
hateful  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  light 
is  not  only  a  joy  in  itself,  but  a  divine 
necessity,  absolutely  requisite  to  make 
all  things  enjoyable.  Then,  you  con¬ 
ceive  a  type  of  bridge,  whether  light  or 
weighty,  whether  with  plain  or  rich 
decoration,  which  may  best  form  a 
natural  congruity  with  the  landscape,  or 
the  urban  situation  with  which  it  comes 
intp  comparison  ;  then,  by  what  the 
architects  call  mouldings,  you  satisfy  a 
demand  of  nature  by  distinctly  marking 
off  one  part  of  the  erection  from 
another,  so  that  the  special  existence 
and  significance  of  each  falls  with  more 
marked  emphasis  on  the  eyes.  As  to 
further  decorations  they  will  be  pleasing 
in  proportion  as  they  are  in  perfect 
congruity  with  the  general  type  ;  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  overdone  and  do  not 
overwhelm  the  principal  in  the  acces¬ 
sory  ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  delicately 
and  nicely  executed,  for  all  sorts  of 
fineness  and  dexterity  in  execution 
afford  pleasure  to  the  mind  inspired  by 
the  god-given  instinct  of  delighting  in 
excellence  ;  and  in  so  far  specially  as 
the  ornamental  grows  out  of  the  structure 
and  is  not,  as  it  were,  stuck  upon  it ; 
for  all  adventitious  ornament  is  not  only 
an  untrue  tiling,  in  not  being  able  to 
show  any  natural  reason  for  its  presence, 
but  it  destroys  the  feeling  of  unity, 
which  we  have  already  stated  as  pri¬ 
mordial  in  all  artistic  creations  ;  fur  a 
genuine  work  of  art  must  always  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  corn- 
pagination  of  that  miraculous  structure, 
the  human  body,  from  which  no  mem¬ 
ber  can  be  taken  and  to  which  no  mem¬ 
ber  can  be  added,  without  destroying 
both  the  beauty  and  the  serviceability  of 
the  whole.  As  a  topping  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  bridges,  statues  deserve  particu¬ 
lar  mention  ;  for,  as  the  sphere  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  pure  architecture  is  much 
more  confined  than  in  the  other  fine 
arts,  that  ornament  is  particularly  fitting 
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which  adds  the  interest  of  heroic 
achievement  to  the  charm  of  aesthetic 
delight.  On  the  bridge  of  Main,  at 
Frankfort,  the  statue  of  Charlemagne  is 
in  its  proper  place. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  make  it 
amply  evident  how  cheaply  the  pure 
mathematician  purchases  the  boasted 
certainty  of  his  conclusions.  He  owes 
his  superiority  to  the  meagreness,  or  say 
rather,  the  inanity  of  his  material  ;  he 
systematically  excludes  all  actuality 
from  his  reasonings  ;  and  so  can  have 
no  share  in  the  richness,  the  variety, 
the  luxuriance,  and  the  marvellous  con¬ 
cordant  contrarieties  of  the  existing  frame 
of  things.  He  lords  it  magnificently 
over  his  domain  of  abstract  thought  ; 
but  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  the  moment  he  has  to  do  w^th 
the  conflicting  claims  of  manifold  facts, 
spiritual  and  material.  He  is  in  this 
respect  like  the  mere  logician  ;  and,  as 
the  logician  from  want  of  a  rich  experi¬ 
ence  of  moral  and  intellectual  life  is 
often  a  floor  philosopher,  so  mathemat¬ 
ics,  as  Voltaire  said,  leaves  the  esprit 
where  it  found  it.  By  deduction  pure 
and  simple  from  his  primary  assump¬ 
tion,  the  mathematician  finds  his  way 
from  point  to  point  of  his  curious  con¬ 
clusion,  without  looking  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left ;  his  intellect  is  in 
the  position  of  a  ball  sent  to  roll  down  in 
a  winding  groove,  which  must  go  where 
the  groove  leads  it.  But  when,  in 
aesthetical  science,  1  say  that  the  primary 
postulate  of  all  l>eauty  is  mentsil  unity, 
and  from  that  deduce  order,  or  sym¬ 
metry,  and  again  congruity,  I  cannot  go 
a  step  farther  in  my  conclusions  without 
bringing  in  new  and  altogether  different 
elements  from  the  existing  world  outside 
of  my  original  (>oint  of  view.  For  a 
man  may  justly  say  that  there  may  be  a 
unity  and  congruity  of  ugly  things,  as  in 
a  dunghill,  or  in  a  woman  whose  wry- 
ness  of  features  pierfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  baseness  of  her  character. 
Well,  then,  as  we  have  just  been  show¬ 
ing,  to  thi:  law  of  unity  and  congruity 
must  be  added  the  complete  comple¬ 
ment  of  things  naturally  and  essentially, 
and,  by  divine  right,  excellent  and 
noble  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  richness 
and  variety  of  these  additions  from 
without  that  confounds  the  untrained 
judgment,  and  causes  the  hasty  thinker 


to  despair  of  certainty  in  a  science  where 
the  principles  that  can  be  laid  down  are 
constantly  interfered  with  by  contrary 
claims.  But  a  very  slight  consideration 
will  show  that  the  contraries  in  aesthetics 
are  not  contradictions.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  beauty  of  a  rose 
and  the  beauty  of  a  lily,  between  the  gen¬ 
tle  wimplingof  an  English  brook  and  the 
impetuous  sweep  of  a  Highland  cascade, 
between  the  soft  roseate  glow  of  a  cloud¬ 
less  Egyptian  sunset  and  the  variously 
flecked  beauty  of  a  sunset  in  the  vapor¬ 
laden  sky  of  the  West  Highlands.  But 
however  great  the  variety  be  of  existing 
objects  that  are  all  beautiful,  and  are 
adapted  by  natural  kinship  to  please 
diverse  tastes,  there  will  be  found  in  all 
of  them  some  of  those  elements  of  things 
naturally  noble  and  excellent,  which  ele¬ 
vate  plain  masonry  into  elegant  archi* 
tecture,  or  pedestrian  prose  into  winged 
poetry.  Light,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  is  naturally  preferable  to  dark¬ 
ness  ;  skill  and  dexterity  to  coarseness 
and  crudeness  of  execution  ;  decoration 
to  bareness ;  strength  to  weakness ; 
truth  to  falsehood  ;  love  to  selfishness  ; 
luxuriance  to  meagreness ;  variety  to 
monotony  ;  significance  and  suggestive¬ 
ness  to  unmeaningness  of  feature  and 
shallowness  of  conception.  But  over 
and  above  these  elements  of  natural 
nobility,  there  are  certain  great  laws  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  its 
relation  to  human  perception,  which,  if 
they  are  not  constitutive  elements  of  the 
beautiful,  are  at  least  so  essential  to  its 
effective  presentation  in  art  that  no 
masterpiece  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpt¬ 
ure,  music,  or  architecture  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  them.  Of  these  the 
most  notable  are — the  law  of  novelty, 
the  law  of  contrast,  and  the  law  of 
moderation.  That  novelty,  however 
impotent  as  a  productive  cause,  is  a 
potent  spur  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  everyday  experience  teaches  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  best  things  in  the 
world  are  among  the  oldest  and  the  most 
trite,  the  great  writer  has  been  said  to 
be  the  man  who  can  say  old  things  in  a 
new  way  with  the  greatest  effect,  when 
and  where  and  to  whom  he  appears. 
Mere  novelty,  of  course,  divorced  from 
“the  eternal  canons  of  loveliness,”  as 
Ruskin  calls  them,  can  produce  only 
oddity  of  various  kinds,  as  we  see  in  the 
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world  of  fashion,  where  a  morbid  love  of 
change  is  always  at  hand  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  reason,  and  to  juggle  Nature 
out  of  her  most  comely  graces  and  most 
healthful  proprieties.*  Of  contrast  we 
need  say  nothing  ;  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  acting  influence  uiM>n  any 
susceptible  recipient  should  be  as  great 
when  working  in  its  pure  absoluteness 
as  with  the  simultaneous  or  closely  con* 
secutive  presentation  of  its  contrary. 
Moderation,  again,  or  the  nice  balance 
between  too  much  and  too  little,  which 
Aristotle  uses  so  effectively  in  his  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  morals,  is  equally  the 
law  of  the  beautiful  as  of  the  good.  In 
art,  as  in  archery,  the  arrow  which  over¬ 
shoots  the  mark  misses  as  decidedly  as 
that  which  falls  short. 

There  remains  only  one  other  remark 
to  make,  if  we  would  place  the  science 
of  the  beautiful  on  its  true  pedestal 
along-side  of  the  other  sciences.  The 
science  of  aesthetics,  if  founded,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  constitution  of  things  in  Nature  and 
in  the  mind,  must  have  its  root  in 
theology,  is  in  fact,  when  traced  to  its 
fundamental  principles,  a  part  of 
theology,  as  all  absolute  science  neces¬ 
sarily  is.  The  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  the  three  categories  under 
which  the  whole  objects  of  human 
cognition  are  subsumed,  are  all  equally 
human  or  equally  divine  :  equally  human 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  narrow 
speculation,  from  pioverty  of  reverential 
sympathy,  begins  and  ends  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  equally  divine  in  the  belief  of  all 
complete  men,  from  Moses  and  Pythago¬ 


*  It  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  poverty 
of  thought  in  the  region  of  pure  aesthetics  prev¬ 
alent  among  the  writers  of  the  last  century, 
that  they  treat  the  whole  subject  under  the  three 
heads  of  novelty,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  placing 
novelty  in  the  front,  whereas,  as  we  have  shown, 
novelty  is  no  constituent  element  of  beauty  at 
all,  and  grandeur  is  merely  beauty — plus  mag¬ 
nitude  and  power.  The  humorous  again,  val¬ 
uable  as  it  is  for  certain  accessory  effects,  and 
e/pecially  powerful  in  certain  departments  of  lit¬ 
erature,  being  only  an  ingenious  sport  with  sig¬ 
nificant  incongruities,  is  altogether  outside  of 
the  domain  of  Beauty,  though,  no  doubt,  in  the 
manner  of  representing  the  incongruous,  there 
will  be  one  sort  of  humor,  which  is  graceful  in 
its  feature,  and  delicately  suggestive  in  its  con 
ception,  and  another  which  is  coarse  and 
clumsy,  exaggerated  and  shallow. 


ras  to  Hegel  and  Goethe,  who  knew 
that  humanity  without  God  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  conception,  which,  like  a  flower 
without  a  root,  can  have  only  an 
imaginary  existence.  To  the  wise 
Greek  the  exclusion  of  the  beautiful 
from  theology  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  would  have  appeared  unnatural. 
In  modem  times  this  exclusion  has 
arisen,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  un- 
sesthetic  character  of  modem  European 
compared  with  ancient  Hellenic  culture, 
on  the  other  hand  from  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
holy  and  the  good,  as  the  phasis  of 
divine  excellence  through  which  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  has  brought  about  the 
purifleation  of  the  moral  world  from  the 
sensualism  into  which  the  imaginative 
theology  of  the  Greeks  so  naturally 
declined.  This,  of  course,  was  quite 
necessary  ;  the  good  being  the  element, 
the  very  atmosphere  rather,  which 
society  must  breathe  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  in  any  degree  of  health  and 
comfort.  Nevertheless,  the  world  is 
beautiful,  nay  flowing  and  overflooded 
with  superfluous  beauty  in  all  directions  ; 
and  the  aboriginal  savage,  with  whose 
germing  aesthetics  we  started  these  re¬ 
marks,  whether  he  reasoned  or  not  on 
the  subject,  would  unquestionably  be 
possessed  by  a  healthy  instinct  that  the 
same  sort  of  law  for  decoration,  which 
had  compelled  him  to  adorn  his  hut, 
was  at  work  in  the  well-ordered  garni¬ 
ture  of  flowers  and  fmits  and  stars,  with 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded. 
He  would  feel,  if  he  could  not  formu¬ 
late,  the  identity  of  the  plastic  design 
which  marshalled  the  stars,  and 
diapered  the  flelds,  with  the  imitative 
and  secondary  art  with  which  he  had 
studied  to  clothe  the  bareness  of  his 
original  place  of  shelter.  Savages  are 
in  some  respects  better  off  than  the 
devotees  of  special  sciences  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  social  culture.  That 
systematic  divorce  of  the  beautiful  from 
the  holy  and  the  good,  which  has  marked 
some  modern  Christian  sects,  could  not 
have  occurred  to  a  healthy-minded  human 
animal  in  the  Homeric  or  pre-Homeric 
stage.  In  carrying  out  this  unnatural 
divorce,  the  Scotch,  as  we  stated  at  the 
outset,  have  been  the  most  systematic 
offenders  ;  an  extreme  section  of  them, 
even  at  the  present  day,  having  handed 
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over  the  fine  arts  wholesale  to  the  Devil, 
or  at  least,  with  a  rigid  repulsion,  in* 
sisted  on  keeping  them  out  of  the. 
Church.  The  evil  of  this  narrow  policy 
is  double  ;  for,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
renders  the  baldness  of  the  Church  ser¬ 
vice  unpalatable  to  a  considerable  section 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who 
are  thereby  inclined  to  pass  over  to 
Episcopacy  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  de¬ 
prives  the  fine  arts  of  their  highest 
aims,  which  they  can  attain  only  by 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
this  view,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  how 
the  resumption  of  the  realm  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  into  the  domain  of  a  reasonable 
theology  has  recently  come,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Anglican  Church  ;  the  well-known 
sermon  on  Nature,  by  Dr.  Moziey,*  and 
the  excellent  little  volume  on  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Theology  of  Beauty,  by  Tyrwhitt, 
being  authoritative  voices  on  this  text 
that  will  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  the 
public  mind.f 

One  observation  we  feel  bound  to 
make  in  concluding,  that,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  aesthetic^  philosophy  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  a  mistake  to  confound  the  nega¬ 
tive  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  taste 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  English, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Scottish 
people,  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
few  writers  that  we  can  boast  of  on 
sestheticai  science.  The  wide  reception 
which  the  shallow  association  theory  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  season  among  the  wits  of 
the  modern  Athens  was  no  doubt  a 
striking  proof  of  how  little  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  Jeffrey  and  Alison  breathed 
partook  of  that  element  which  gave  ele- 

*  •'  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,”  by  j.  B.  Moziey,  D.D.,  2d  edition, 
London.  1876. 

f  ••  The  Natural  Theology  of  Natural  Beau¬ 
ty,"  by  the  Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  London. 
1882.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  sums  up  the  conclusion 
of  his  book  shortly  thus  : 

1.  ”  That  visible  Nature  represents  the  de¬ 
sign,  or  a  small  part  of  it,  of  a  living  soul ;  and 
that  that  design  includes  our  welfare.”  And — 

2.  ‘‘That  Nature  does  this  by  enabling  man 
to  observe  in  the  world  exterior  to  himseUf,  and 
in  himself,  (a)  structure,  through  scientific  an¬ 
alysts,  and  (3)  beauty  as  in  immediate  form  or 
color,  or  through  Art " — words  than  which  I 
could  not  desire  any  more  succinctly  and  more 
effectively  to  summarize  the  doctrine  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  in  the 
present  paper. 


vation  to  the  work  of  Phidias  and  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  Greek,  as  Sydney 
Smith  said,  never  marched  in  great 
force  to  the  north  ot  the  Tweed,  cer¬ 
tainly  never  leaped  over  the  outer 
cincture  of  the  soul  of  any  thorough¬ 
bred  Scotch  Calvinist  ;  but  the  special 
form  of  sesthetical  scepticism  preached 
by  the  association  sophists,  so  far  from 
being  an  expression  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  Scottish  xsthetical  science,  runs 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  best  utterances 
on  the  subject,  both  before  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  sophistical  glory 
and  after  it.  Even  Dugald  Stewart,  who 
takes  off  his  hat  to  Alison  in  a  style 
with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from 
absolute  submission,  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  his  discussion  of  the  principle 
of  association,  cuts  off  the  ground  from 
this  theory  as  a  foundation  on  which  any 
really  scientific  account  of  our  aesthetic 
sentiments  can  be  raised  :  "  It  is,”  says 
he,  ”  the  province  of  association  to  im¬ 
part  to  one  thing  the  agreeable  or  disa¬ 
greeable  effects  of  another  ;  but  associ¬ 
ation  can  never  account  for  the  origin 
of  a  class  of  pleasures  different  in  kind 
from  all  the  others  we  know.  If  there 
was  nothing  originally  and  intrinsically 
beautiful,  the  associating  principle  would 
have  no  materials  on  which  it  could 
operate.”* 

This  is  sense,  a  peculiarly  Scottish 
virtue,  over  which  in  that  climate  meta¬ 
physical  subtleties  and  twinkling  sophis¬ 
tries  never  obtain  anything  but  a  very 
partial  and  fleeting  triumph.  To  Ham¬ 
ilton  we  have  already  referred  ;  and  Dr. 
Reid,  the  most  authoritative  spokesman 
of  the  Caledonian  philosophy,  in  his 
“  Essay  on  Beauty,”  stands  stoutly  up 
against  the  tendency  then  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  as  an  outgrowth  of  some 
of  Locke’s  loose  propositions — viz.,  the 
tendency  to  deprive  a  large  class  of  our 
noblest  sentiments  and  most  elevating 
ideas  of  all  objective  value,  by  fixing  the 
attention  exclusively  on  one  of  the  two 
factors  employed  in  their  production. 
He  also  distinctly  emphasizes  an  essen¬ 
tial  excellence  or  perfection  possessed 
by  all  objects  admired  as  beautiful,  and 
along  with  this  admiration  he  willingly 
pays  homage  to  the  divine  source  from 


*  “  Works  of  Dujfald  Stewart.”  Edinburgh, 
1855.  Vol.  v.  p.  243.  On  the  Beautiful,  ch.  vi. 
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which  all  excellence  proceeds.*  And 
before  Reid,  Hutcheson,  Professor  of 
Mental  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  had 
given  prominence  in  his  “  Essay  on 
Beauty”  to  the  great  principle  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  variety,  which,  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  principle  in  the  framework,  so  to 
si)eak,  of  all  aesthetical  science,  we  have 
in  this  paper  stated  as  a  necessary  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  uniiy  which  belongs  to 
mind.f  No  less  decided  is  this  early 
writer  in  his  assertion  of  the  divine 
source  to  which  the  cunningly  marshal¬ 
led  array  of  lovely  objects  in  Nature  is 
ultimately  to  be  referred.  Coming  to 
more  recent  times,  Fergusson,  whose 
name  is  a  symbol  for  catholicity  and 
comprehensiveness  in  architectural  art, 
complains  how  ”  not  only  architecture 
but  all  the  arts  have  been  cursed  by  that 
lowest  and  most  unreasoning  source  of 
beauty,  association — a  principle  which 
teaches  men  to  throw  a  veil  of  beauty 
over  some  objects  in  the  mind  of  partic¬ 
ular  persons,  which  to  others  appear 
commonplace  or  even  ugly.”J  In  the 
year  1835,  Dr.  MacVicar,  of  Moffat, 
gave  to  the  world  his  extremely  ingen¬ 
ious  and  finely  discriminating  l^k  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,”^  in 
which  he  announced  the  very  principle 
for  which  we  have  made  stout  conten¬ 
tion  in  this  paper — viz.,  “  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty  by  which  the  eye  is 
flattered  or  the  ear  regaled  are  as  deter¬ 
minate  as  any  propositions  in  mathe¬ 
matics.”  And  with  regard  to  the  right 
which  iesthetical  science  has  to  take 
place  with  the  sublimest  verities  of  a 
reasonable  theology,  he  says :  “If 
there  be,  as  it  appears  there  is,  a  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  agreement  between 
Nature  and  the  soul,  this  only  proves  the 
unity  or  sameness  of  the  Creator  of 
both.  But  if  we  refuse  to  grant  a 
Creator,  then  all  remains  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  mystery  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  philosophy.  The  idea  of 
beauty,  the  beautiful  in  essence,  must 
be  in  the  creative  mind.”  And  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  this,  we  find  Principal 
Shairp,  in  his  work  on  “  The  Poetic  In- 

•  Iteid’a  “  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pow¬ 
ers,”  Essay  VIII. 

f  ”  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue.”  London,  1759.  3d  edition. 

t  ”  A  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in  Att.”  London,  r849. 

,  §  Edinburgh  :  Edtnonston  &  Douglas.  1855. 


terpretation  of  Nature,”*  writing  as 
follows  :  “  Poetry  has  three  objects — 
man,  nature,  and  God.  The  presence 
of  this  last  pervades  all  great  poetry, 
whether  it  lifts  an  eye  of  reverence 
directly  toward  Himself,  or  the  presence 
be  only  indirectly  felt,  as  the  centre  to 
which  all  deep  thoughts  about  man  and 
Nature  ultimately  tend.  Regarded  in 
this  view,  the  field  over  which  poetry 
ranges  becomes  co-extensive  with  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  indeed  of  the¬ 
ology.”  In  these  words  we  find  the 
better  nature  of  the  Scottish  mind 
blossoming  out,  unhampered  by  the 
sharp  fence  of  scholastic  dogma  in 
which  it  has  so  long  been  imprisoned  ; 
and  in  Principal  Shairp’s  book  alto¬ 
gether  there  is  an  aroma  of  fine  aesthetic 
instinct,  which  can  be  found  in  a  treatise 
on  poetry  only  when  the  writer  is  him¬ 
self  a  poet.  No  man  can  write  well  on 
any  subject  of  which  he  has  not  had  a 
living  experience  ;  and  it  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  when  per¬ 
sons  of  a  prosaic  and  utilitarian  habit  of 
mind  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  put 
forth  judicial  utterances  on  a  matter 
which  they  can  only  know  at  second¬ 
hand,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  labor 
under  a  natural  capacity  of  comprehend¬ 
ing.  When  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
persons  meddle  with  the  ideal,  they 
either  write  nonsense,  or  very  inade¬ 
quate,  very  frigid,  and  altogether  soul¬ 
less  sense.  In  contrast  with  MacVicar 
and  Shairp,  in  whose  pages  the  Three 
Graces,  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  native  sisterhood  twine 
their  sacred  dance  together  before  the 
divine  source  of  all  good,  ’tis  sad  to  see 
the  Scottish  philosophy  in  one  of  its 
latest  phases  reverting  to  the  mere 
tabulation  of  uninspired  groups,  without 
any  reference  to  the  one  great  source, 
which  alone  is  able  to  impart  to  these 
groups  the  unity  and  the  significance 
which  they  undoubtedly  possess.  When 
such  a  writer  as  Professor  Bain  in  his 
work  “  On  the  Emotions  and  the  Will,” 
discourses  on  ideal  beauty,  admirable  as 
is  the  talent  of  various  kinds  which  the 
book  displays,  one  always  feels  as  in  a 
church  where  the  walls  are  curiously 
decorated  with  sacred  paintings,  but 
where,  in  turning  round,  the  spectator 
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finds  the  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the 
shrine  without  the  goddess.  Always 
and  everywhere,  and  in  all  matters,  as 
Aratus  says  in  the  prefatory  lines  to  his 
book  on  astronomy,  we  mortals  are  in 
need  of  Jove — ndvra  6e  Aib^  nexp^fieOa 
ndvreg — but  specially  in  the  contempla¬ 


tion  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  which,  if  it  is  not  felt  indeed 
to  be  a  temple  to  worship  in,  must 
dwindle  down  into  a  toyshop  to  amuse 
children,  or  a  farce  for  fools  to  laugh  at. 
—  Contemporary  Revieio. 


THE  CORONATION  AT  MOSCOW. 


The  note  of  Asiatic  Immoderateness 
of  which  we  spoke  last  week,  ran  through 
the  Coronation  ceremonial  at  Moscow  to 
the  last,  and  even  infected  the  service  in 
the  Cathedral.  We  should  have  thought 
that  difficult,  men  seldom  straining  them¬ 
selves  to  be  or  to  look  gigantic  when 
bending  before  an  Almighty  throne, 
especially  when  they  are  sincere  be¬ 
lievers  ;  but  even  in  the  religious  service 
the  genius  of  the  Russian  Court — which, 
we  may  remark,  is  genuine,  and  not 
artificial,  and  represents  truly  a  charac¬ 
teristic  want  of  limit  in  the  people — re¬ 
mained  true  to  itself.  The  desire  to 
separate  the  Czar  from  ordinary  hu¬ 
manity,  to  give  him,  as  it  were,  some 
separate  and  higher  relation  to  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  to  which  ordinary  man  may  not  as¬ 
pire,  was  perceptible  in  a  hundred  de¬ 
tails.  two  at  least  of  which  must,  we 
think,  be  without  parallel  in  Christian 
worship.  That  the  Czar  should  crown 
himself,  just  when  the  course  of  the 
symbolical  ceremonies  seems  to  demand 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
should  crown  him,  is  not  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  Russian  history,  or  with  the  sep¬ 
arate  position  which,  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Czars  have  always 
assumed  in  religious  affairs,  a  position 
which  has  in  it  an  assumption  of  an 
authority  above  that  of  the  Church  it¬ 
self.  It  has,  too,  many  precedents. 
Napoleon  crowned  himself,  and  so  al¬ 
ways  does,  we  believe,  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  each  trying,  we  may  suppose,  to  in¬ 
dicate  either  that  his  power  is  self-de* 
rived,  or  that  even  in  a  Church  there  is 
nothing  between  himself  and  God. 
That  the  Czar  should  crown  the  Czarina 
is  en  regie,  the  idea  being  that  she  de¬ 
rives  everything  save  her  consecration 
from  her  husband,  and  her  prostration 
before  him,  kneeling  as  in  worship, 
though  outrageous  to  Western  notions,  is 
not  inconsistent  either  with  Russian 


ideas  of  marriage,  or  with  the  Court 
forms  which  Moscow  has  inherited  from 
Byzantium.  The  anointing,  of  course, 
though  most  elaborate  in  Russia,  lingers 
in  all  European  coronations,  and  is  pos¬ 
sibly  of  older  origin  even  than  Judaism. 
But  that  scene  of  the  whole  audience  and 
the  entire  priesthood  suddenly  kneeling 
in  the  Cathedral  to  supplicate  God  for 
the  Czar,  while  the  Czar  himself  re¬ 
mained  standing  upright,  as  if,  in  the 
presence  of  that  universal  prayer,  he 
had  no  need  to  supplicate  for  himself, 
as  if  even  before  God  he  could  remain 
erect,  must  be  absolutely  unique.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  etiquette  intended  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  supplicants  and  the 
subject  of  supplication,  but  no  such  eti¬ 
quette  would  be  sanctioned  for  other 
than  the  Czar,  and  its  object  must  be  a 
separateness  still  more  strangely  indi¬ 
cated  soon  after.  I'he  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  grants 
to  the  laity  Communion  only  in  one 
kind,  reserving  the  cup  most  carefully  to 
the  priesthood  alone.  It  would  be  sac¬ 
rilege  to  break  the  rule  under  any  pres¬ 
sure,  but  it  is  broken  for  the  Czar,  who, 
from  the  moment  of  his  coronation,  as  a 
consecrated  being,  a  layman,  yet  relig¬ 
iously  apart  from  all  the  lay  world,  re¬ 
ceives  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  a 
distinction  the  more  surprising  because, 
though  the  Church  obeys  him  as  Patri¬ 
arch,  and  the  Patriarchal  Chair  is  never 
filled,  the  Greek  Church  has  never  rec¬ 
ognized,  save  in  this  mystical  privilege, 
that  the  Sovereign  is  in  any  way  priest. 
The  object  clearly  is  to  attribute  to  the 
Czar,  no  doubt  after  consecration,  a  sa¬ 
credness  in  the  strict  and  even  technical 
sense  in  which  Churches  use  the  word, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  of  mankind. 
Even  his  wife,  though  she  also  is  conse¬ 
crated  with  the  holy  oil,  is  refused  the 
cup  ;  and  it  would  not,  we  conceive,  be 
granted  to  any  other  Sovereign  who 
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might  chance  to  be  received  into  the 
Greek  Church.  It  ns  the  unique  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  Czars,  and  must  originally 
have  been  one  of  the  many  efforts  visi¬ 
ble  in  this  ceremonial  to  mark  the  Czar 
off  from  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  invested  with  quasi-supernatural 
attributes,  and  above  even  the  religious 
law  which  levels  all  other  laymen  in  an 
indistinguishable  equality.  It  is  as  if  in 
England  the  Sovereign,  once  conse¬ 
crated,  could  by  the  Anglican  theory 
administer  the  Communion,  or  ordain 
by  fiat.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can 
recall  in  the  least  like  this  in  any  Chris¬ 
tian  ceremonial,  or  indeed,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  reception  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  who  is  not  only  priest, 
but  deity  incarnate,  in  any  ceremonial 
whatever.  The  Khalif  is  as  subject  to 
the  Mussulman  Holy  Law,  in  theory,  as 
the  meanest  Moslem,  as,  indeed,  was  the 
Prophet  he  represents  ;  and  the  Emper¬ 
or  of  China,  though  as  Father  of  the 
people  he  receives  “  worship”  from  his 
subjects,  as  does  also  every  Chinese 
father  Irom  every  Chinese  son,  is  in  no 
way  released  from  the  burden  of  per¬ 
forming  all  lites,  but  rather,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  man  of  China  before  the 
altar,  is  more  bound  to  perform  them 
all. 

There  is  something  un-Christian,  al¬ 
most  unholy,  in  this  deliberate  effort  to 
exalt  a  man  above  humanity,  something 
which  an  old  Greek  would  have  thought 
a  wilful  affront  to  the  Gods  ;  and  one 
can  hardly  avoid  speculation  as  to  what 
the  Czar  thinks  of  it  all  himself.  How 
far  does  he  believe  what  his  Church  and 
his  people,  and  even  his  enemies,  con¬ 
spire  to  press  upon  him  as  true  ?  He 
can  hardly  believe  it  all,  knowing  him¬ 
self  and  his  own  weaknesses  ;  but  how 
much  does  he  believe  ?  More  than 
other  kings  ?  The  records  of  all  Courts, 
and  especially  the  secret  records,  seem 
to  show  that  no  sovereign  quite  escapes 
the  notion  of  a  separateness  residing  in 
himself,  of  a  special  relation  to  God, 
”  in  w'hose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings.” 
of  something  in  him  and  his  personal 
destiny  which  is  not  in  other  men  ;  and 
how  this  must  be  exaggerated  in  the 
case  of  the  Czar  1  His  will  is  executive 
through  two  continents.  He  is  released 
from  law.  He  is,  by  the  consent  of  his 
Church,  in  some  sense  priest,  as  well  as 


king,  and  in  reality  the  most  powerful 
of  all  priests.  He  is  not  only  master, 
but  consecrated  to  masterdom.  The 
Archbishop  of  Novogorod  comes  from 
his  distant  diocese  to  tell  him,  in  the 
sight  of  the  representatives  of  mankind, 
that  ”  Russia  lies  before  thee,”  and  it 
is  all  so  true.  It  is  impossible,  human 
vanity  and  the  influence  of  power  and 
the  weight  of  tradition  on  the  mind  be¬ 
ing  all  taken  into  account,  but  that  the 
Czar  must  believe  some  of  it,  must  think 
of  himself  as  in  some  way  separate  from 
his  kind,  and  entitled  as  of  right  from 
above  to  his  unrestrained  authority. 
Thousands  of  priests,  in  all  ages  and  of 
all  creeds,  have  believed  that  of  them¬ 
selves  sincerely,  and  why  should  not  a 
king  also  in  all  sincerity  believe  it  of 
himself  ?  If  he  does,  in  any  degree, 
however  slight,  how  it  must  accent¬ 
uate  the  natural  resentment  against  re* 
bellion,  the  natural  readiness  to  believe 
himself  justified  in  demanding  obedi¬ 
ence,  the  natural  reluctance  to  surren¬ 
der  any  power,  and  especially  any  of  that 
/rgg  power  unhampered  by  advice  or 
sanction  which  seems  to  all  men  so 
much  the  truest  power  ?  We  can  hardly 
wonder,  amid  such  a  worshipping  world, 
if  a  Czar  looks  on  a  demand  for  a  Con¬ 
stitution  as  tainted  with  something  of  in¬ 
iquity,  and  this  even  if  he  should  grant 
it  ;  as  if  rebels  were  declaring  against 
Heaven,  and  asking  God’s  Vicegerent 
to  obey  man  also,  and  more  humbly. 
The  sense  of  the  duty  of  retaining 
authority  felt  by  ail  who  legally  possess 
it,  must  rise  strong  in  the  heart  of  a 
Czar,  till  it  becomes  almost  as  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  yield  it  up  as  for  a  good 
man  deliberately  to  do  wrong,  yet  not 
suffer.  And  how  the  loneliness  which 
is  the  curse  of  kings,  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
found  inequality,  between  hipself  and 
other  men,  must  be  increased  in  a  Czar, 
till  the  only  true  relation  of  mankind  to 
him  must  seem  that  of  service.  There 
is  danger  of  lunacy  in  that  loneliness, 
and  in  the  pride  it  feeds,  the  lunacy 
which,  as  De  Quincey  thought,  beset  the 
early  Caesars — the  later  men  had  to 
struggle  for  their  power — and  which  has 
so  often,  though  in  milder  forms  and 
with  more  of  melancholy,  reappeared 
among  the  Czars. 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  in  Moscow, 
unique  in  so  many  ways  among  ceremo- 
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nials,  seems  to  us  greatly  marred  by  the 
privacy  which  surrounded  the  centnd  or 
crowning  ceremonial.  The  chapel, ra¬ 
ther  than  cathedral,  in  which  it  was  all 
conducted,  in  which  princes,  and  bish¬ 
ops,  and  ambassadors,  laden  with  gold 
cloth  and  heavy  silks  and  the  insignia 
of  orders,  were  packed  till  motion  was 
impossible  and  standing-room  difficult 
to  maintain ;  the  services  drawn  out 
till  strong  men  grew  faint  with  weari¬ 
ness  and  standing  ;  the  thin  light  barely 
struggling  into  the  building  ;  the  over¬ 
whelming  masses  of  images,  ornaments, 
paintings,  gilding,  jewels,  all  leave  on  us, 
watching  so  far  off,  an  impression  of 
stuffy  magnificence,  splendor  got  up  to 
order  and  overdone,  which,  in  its  im¬ 
moderateness,  does  not  impress.  The 
open  air  would  have  been  a  fitter  scene, 
or  that  cathedral  which  Alexander  I., 


after  much  hesitation,  refused  to  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  which,  had  it  been  com¬ 
pleted,  would  have  been,  of  all  Russian 
structures,  the  one  most  characteristic 
of  the  people  and  the  land.  A  rocky 
hill  outside  Moscow  was  to  have  been 
eviscerated,  and  turned  into  a  chancel  ; 
while  a  circle  of  gigantic  monoliths, 
treble  the  height  of  those  of  Stone¬ 
henge,  closed-in  the  plain  into  a  vast 
church,  within  which  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  could  stand,  with  the  sky  for 
adequately  lofty  roof.  The  Czar,  to  make 
the  scene  complete,  should  have  been 
seen,  as  he  sat  in  such  a  basilica,  in  his 
gold  robe  and  diamond  crown  and  scep¬ 
tre  of  jewels,  by  the  millions  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  as  the  gods  of  India  are  seen  when 
they  are  wheeled  with  slow  jerks  to  the 
terrace  of  some  pagoda  for  the  adoration 
of  multitudes. — The  London  Spectator. 
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BY  PRINXE  KRAPOTKIN. 


I  FIND,  in  the  Contemporary  Rexnew 
for  February  last,  a  paper  bv  Mr.  Lans- 
dell  on  “  A  Russian  Prison,”  containing 
a  description  of  the  State  Prison  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  This  description  being,  in  my 
opinion,  too  incomplete  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  about  the  real  conditions  of 
prison  life  in  the  Russian  fortress,  and 
being  intended,  moreover,  to  cast  a 
doubf  upon  other  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  about  such  parts  of  the  fortress  as 
were  not  visited  by  Mr.  Lansdell,  I  desire 
to  give  some  supplementary  information 
about  the  fortress  which  I  know  from  my 
own  experience.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
for  answering,  documents  in  hand, 
several  questions  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lansdell  in  the  same  paf>er,  in  con 
nection  with  Russian  prisons  generally, 
and  with  my  opinion  about  his  book, 
“  Through  Siberia.”  By  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  new  facts  and  testimonies,  let 
me  thus  complete  the  information  I 
have  given  about  our  penal  institutions, 
in  a  paper  on  Russian  prisons  published 
in  this  Review  for  January  last. 

Without  entering  in  this  last  paper 
into  useless  polemics  with  Mr.  Lansdell, 
and  by  merely  bringing  before  my  Eng¬ 


lish  readers  a  few  authentic  facts,  I 
tried  to  give  an  idea  about  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  These  statements  of  mine 
Mr.  l..ansdell  does  not  contradict.  He 
even  seems  not  to  take  notice  of  the 
horrible  facts  which  1  have  divulged, 
and  which  represent  the  Russian  prisons 
in  quite  another  light  than  his  own  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  When  I  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  St.  Petersburg  House  of 
Detention — which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lansdell  as  a  sample  of  ”  what  Russia 
can  do” — was  recognized  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  under  State  Secretary  Groth  as 
a  building  that  must  be  rebuilt  anew  to 
be  rendered  inhabitable,  notwithstanding 
the  fabulous  sums  of  money  it  has  cost 
(see  the  summary  of  the  official  report 
given  in  the  Golos  for  the  24th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1881);  when  I  mention  the  whole¬ 
sale  stealing  which  was  discovered  in  the 
same  prison  in  t88t  ;  when  I  recall  the 
disgraceful  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  in  this  ”  model  prison”  by 
General  Trepoff — treatment  which  was 
condemned,  so  to  say,  even  by  a  Russian 
Court,  during  the  trial  of  Vera  Zassou- 
litch — Mr.  Lansdell  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  this,  and  does  not  say  if  the  St. 
Petersburg  House  of  Detention  still 
”  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
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very  beau-ideal  of  what  a  House  of 
Detention  ought  to  be.”  When  I  give, 
further,  the  narrative  of  an  inmate  of  a 
central  prison,  published  in  Russia 
(under  the  responsibility  of  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  editor,  M.  Eug.  Markoff)  and  the 
reliability  of  which  was  recognized  at 
once  by  all  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  ; 
when  I  describe  how  the  jailor  of  this 
central  prison  flogs  his  inmates,  and  how 
his  successor  gives  free  play  to  his  own 
fists,  Mr.  Lansdell  does  not  say  if  he 
still  believes  that  in  Russian  prisons 
”  justice  and  mercy  go  hand  in  hand” 
— he  likes  better  not  to  touch  these  sub¬ 
jects — but  he  asks  me  several  questions 
about  other  things.  Well,  I  am  ready 
to  answer  his  questions,  but  my  reply 
will  only  confirm  what  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Lansdell  asks  me,  first,  what  I 
meant  when  I  wrote  :  “  In  the  space 

of  fourteen  hours,  indeed,  he  break¬ 
fasted,  he  dined,  he  travelled  over  forty 
miles,  and  he  visited  the  three  chief  jails 
of  Siberia  :  at  Tobolsk,  at  Alexandrov¬ 
sky  Zavod,  and  at  Kara.”  I  simply 
meant  to  say  that,  while  crossing  the 
continent  at  the  speed  of  a  Siberian 
courier  who  outstrips  the  post,  Mr. 
Lansdell  devoted  less  than  fourteen 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  three  chief 
penal  establishments  of  Siberia.  In 
fact,  it  appears  from  his  own  book 
(chapters  v.  ix.  xxi.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.), 
that  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  Tobolsk  prison,  two  hours  at 
Alexandrovsky  Zavod,  and  less  than 
t»n  hours  in  visiting  the  prisons  of 
Kara,  as  in  the  space  of  one  day  he  had 
not  only  to  visit  the  jails,  but  also  to 
travel  between  the  different  prisons 
scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  and  to  experience  the  well-known 
Siberian  hospitality  in  the  shape  of 
breakfasts  and  dinners  (fully  described 
in  his  book).  As  to  the  second  day  of 
his  stay  at  Kara,  during  which  day  he 
had  to  visit  the  prisons  of  Lower  Kara, 
it  proved  to  be  the  name-day  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  works.  Colonel 
Kononovitch,  and  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Lansdell  was  bound  to  take  the  steamer 
at  Ust-Kara,  so  that  ”  when  we  came  to 
the  first  prison,”  he  writes,  “  where  the 
officer  was  standing  ready  to  receive  us, 
I  was  afraid  we  should  not  have  time, 
and  that  our  staying  might  involve  the 


missing  of  our  steamer.  I  therefore 
begged  that  we  might  push  on,  which 
we  did,  to  Ust-Kara,”  In  fact,  I  would 
not  have  mentioned  this  “  less  than 
fourteen  hours’  knowledge”  of  the  chief 
centres  of  p>enal  servitude  in  Siberia,  if 
it  were  not  necessary  to  reduce  to  its 
true  value  the  following  affirmation  of 
Mr.  Lansdell  (vol.  ii.  page  5).  ”  I  think 
it  only  right  to  say  that  4  have  visited 
Russian  Houses  of  Detention  from  the 
White  Sea  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Persian  frontier  in  the  south,  and 
from  Warsaw  in  the  west  to  the  Pacific 
in  the  east,”  The  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Lansdell  has  cast  a  hasty  glance  on  what 
the  authorities  were  willing  to  show  him  ; 
that  he  has  not  seen  a  single  central 
prison  ;  and  that  had  he  visited  every 
prison  in  Russia  in  the  way  he  visited 
these,  he  would  remain  as  ignorant  as 
he  is  now  about  the  real  conditions  of 
prison-life  in  Russia. 

Still,  1  said,  if  Mr.  Lansdell  were 
able  ”  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
the  information  he  obtained  in  the 
course  of  his  official  scamper  through  the 
Siberian  prisons,”  and  ”  especially  if  he 
had  taken  notice  of  existing  Russian 
literature  on  the  subject,”  his  book 
might  have  been  a  valuable  one.  To 
this  Mr.  Lansdell  answers  : 

Yet  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  on  my  list  of 
120  works  “  consulted  or  referred  to”  of  Rus¬ 
sian  authors,  and  of  those  whom  I  have  called 
the  “  vindictive  class  of  writers  ”  (some  of  them 
escaped  or  released  convicts),  who,  trading  up¬ 
on  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  public, 
have  retailed  and  garnished  accounts  of  horrible 
severities,  which  they  never  profess  to  have 
witnessed,  nor  attempt  to  support  by  adequate 
testimony.  One  of  these  was  Alexander  Her¬ 
zen.  who  wrote  "  My  Exile  to  Siberia,”  though 
he  never  went  there,  but  only  as  far  as  Perm, 
where  one  of  the  prisons  is  situated  of  which 
Prince  Krapotkin  complains  so  bitterly. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Lans- 
dell's  book  there  is  a  list  of  120  works 
“  consulted  or  referred  to”  (that  is, 
quoted  by  the  authors  whose  works  he 
has  consulted).  I  find  even  in  this  list 
Daniel  Defoe’s  “  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.”  But  the  “  fair 
sprinkling  of  Russian  names”  (if  we  ex¬ 
clude  the  authors  who  deal  with  Church 
matters,  or  merely  with  geography,  as 
MM.  Venukoff  and  Prjevalsky)  must  be 
reduced  to  the  following :  (1)  M. 

Andreoli’s  paper  on  Polish  Exiles  in 
1863-1867,  which  appeared  in  the  Hevue 
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Modertu,  and  Mr.  Lansdell  contradicts 
it  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
sad  story  of  Polish  exile  but  what  he  has 
learned  from  occasional  conversations 
during  his  hasty  travel  (I  hope  to  pub¬ 
lish  soon  an  episode  of  Polish  exile  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which, 

I  am  afraid,  will  rather  confirm  M. 
Andreoli’s  revelations);  (2)  Dostoev¬ 
sky’s  “  Buried  Alive,”  dealing  with 
seclusion  in  the  Omsk  fortress,  thirty- 
five  years  ago  ;  (3)  Piotrovsky’s  roman¬ 
tic  ‘‘  Escape  from  Siberia,”  thirty-eight 
years  ago  ;  (4)  Baron  Rozen's  ”  Me¬ 
moirs,”  dealing  with  the  Decembrists, 
fifty-five  years  ago  ;  and  (5)  Herzen’s 
”  My  Exile  to  Siberia,”  telling  his  so¬ 
journ  in  exile  at  Perm,  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  But,  of  course,  1  do  not  find  in 
this  list  either  M.  Maximoff’s  ”  Siberia 
and  Hard  Labor,”  which  is  the  result 
of  serious  studies  made  in  Siberia,  with 
the  authorization  of  Government ;  nor 
the  results  of  M.  Nikitin’s  many  years’ 
official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our 
prisons  ;  nor  the  Siberian  stryapchiy  (or 
Procureur)  M.  Mishlo's  papers  on  the 
Prisons  submitted  to  his  own  control  in 
Siberia ;  nor  M.  Yadrintseff’s  “  Prison 
and  Exile  nor  any  of  the  official  re¬ 
ports  I  have  mentioned  in  my  paper  on 
our  prisons  ;  not  even  M.  Mouravioff’s 
papers  on  prisons,  published  by  M. 
Katkoff  in  his  arch  conservative  review. 
In  short,  none  of  the  works  which  con¬ 
tain  any  information  about  the  present 
state  of  Russian  prisons.  This  igno¬ 
rance  of  books  which  contain  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  our  prisons  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  none  of  the  just  men¬ 
tioned  authors  belong  to  the  ”  vindictive 
class  of  writers  who  vilify  the  land  of 
their  punishment,”  but  they  all  were, 
and  several  are,  officials  in  the  service 
of  the  Government. 

Let  us  see  now  if  these  authors  are 
not  more  in  accordance  with  the  ”  vin¬ 
dictive  writers”  than  with  Mr.  Lansdell’s 
testimony.  The  chief  lock-up  for 
prisoners  waiting  for  trial  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  so-called  Litovskiy  Zamok, 
appears  as  follows  under  the  pen  of  M. 
Nikitin  : 

It  contains  103  rooms  for  &01  inmates.  .  .  . 
The  rooms  are  dreadfully  dirty  :  even  on  the 
staircase  you  feel  the  smell  which  suffocates 
you.  '*  The  black  holes  produce  a  dreadful 
impression  (fotrya'ayuskfkeie  vpttkatUnie) ; 


they  are  almost  absolutely  deprived  of  light  ; 
the  way  to  them  leads  through  dark  labyrinths, 
and  in  the  holes  themselves  all  is  wet ;  there  is 
nothing  but  the  rotten  floor  and  the  wet  walls. 

A  man  coming  from  the  free  air  runs  away  as¬ 
phyxiated.  .  .  .  Specialists  say  that  the  most 
htalthy  man  surely  will  die.  if  he  be  kept  there 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  prisoners  who 
were  kept  there  for  some  time  went  out  quite 
attenuated  ;  several  could  hardly  stay  on  their 
feet.  Only  a  few  prisoners  of  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  categories  are  allowed  to  work.  The 
others  remain  with  crossed  hands  for  months 
and  years.”  When  M.  Nikitin  asked  for 
accounts  about  the  money  brought  to  prisoners 
by  their  kinsfolk,  or  earned  by  themselves,  he 
met  with  an  absolute  refusal  from  the  highest 
and  lowest  authorities.  — Nikitin,  on  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Prisons. 

The  same  author  writes  about  the 
prisons  at  the  police-stations  of  the 
capital  : 

In  the  rooms  of  common  people  the  dirt  is 
dreadful ;  they  sleep  on  naked  wooden  plat¬ 
forms,  and  half  of  them  sleep  beneath  the  plat¬ 
forms  on  the  foor.  Each  prison  has  its  black 
holes  ;  they  are  very  small  holes,  where  rain 
and  snow  enter  freely.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  floor  to  sleep  upon  ;  the  walls  and  the  floor 
are  quite  wet.  The  privileged  prisoners  who 
are  kept  in  cells  fall  soon  into  melancholy  ; 
several  are  very  near  to  insanity.  .  .  .  No 
books  are  given  in  the  common  rooms  except¬ 
ing  religious  ones,  which  are  taken  for  making 
cigarettes  out  of  them. — Polie^  Prisons  at  St. 
Pe'ersburg. 

M.  Katkoff’s  review,  the  Russkiy 
Vyestnik.,  does  not  give  a  better  idea  of 
Russian  prisons.  After  having  given  a 
description  of  the  police-stations,  the 
author,  M.  Mouravioff,  says  that  the 
ostrog  is  not  better  ;  it  is  usually  an  old, 
dirty  building,  or  a  collection  of  such 
buildings  inclosed  by  a  wall.  It  is  not 
better  inside :  moisture,  dirt,  over¬ 
crowding,  and  intolerable  smell,  such  is 
the  type  of  all  ostrogs  in  the  capitals  and 
in  provincial  towns. 

The  dress  is  of  two  different  kinds  ;  the  old 
and  insufficient  dress  which  is  usually  worn  by 
the  prisoners,  and  another  which  is  distributed 
when  the  prison  is  to  be  shown  to  some  visitor ; 
but  usually  it  is  kept  in  the  store-house.  .  .  . 
No  schools,  no  libraries.  .  .  .  The  dep6ts  for 
convicts  are  still  worse.  .  .  .  Let  us  stop  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  rooms.  It  is  a  spacious  room 
with  platforms  along  the  walls  and  narrow  pas¬ 
sages  between.  Hundreds  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  collected  here.  It  is  the  so-called 
family-room,  for  the  families  of  the  convicts. 
In  this  dreadful  atmosphere  you  see  children  of 
all  ages  in  the  greatest  misery.  No  dress  of  the 
Crown  is  allowed  to  them,  and  therefore  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  rugs — with  dirty  bribes 
of  rugs  torn  to  pieces,  which  can  shelter  neither 
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from  cold  nor  from  wet ;  and  with  these  rugs 
they  will  be  sent  for  their  journey  to  Siberia. — 
Russkiy 

M.  Yadrintseff — the  same  whom  Mr. 
Lansdell  quotes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review — writes  as  follows  about  the 
Siberian  prisons  which  Mr.  I.ansdell 
imagines  himself  to  know  after  the  hasty 
visits  he  has  paid  to  them.  I  condense 
the  description  : 

Almost  in  every  ostrog  there  is  a  nearly  under¬ 
ground  corridor,  which  has  the  moisture  and 
smell  of  a  grave  ;  in  this  corridor  are  the  cells 
for  the  more  important  prisoners  waiting  for 
their  trial.  These  cells  are  half  underground. 
The  floor  is  always  wet  and  rotten.  Mould  and 
fungi  cover  the  walls.  Water  is  continually 
oozing  from  beneath  the  floor.  A  small  paint¬ 
ed  window  makes  the  cell  always  completely 
dark.  The  men  are  kept  there  in  irons.  There 
is  no  bedstead,  no  bed  ;  the  prisoners  are  lying 
on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  worms  and 
myriads  of  fleas  ;  and  for  bed  they  have  rotten 
straw,  for  covering  their  poor  overcloth,  torn 
to  pieces.  The  moist  and  cold  air  makes  you 
shiver  even  amid  the  summer.  The  sentry 
runs  away  to  breathe  fresh  air. 

And  in  such  cells  the  prisoners  spent  several 
years,  waiting  for  their  trial !  These  prisoners, 
even  the  must  healthy  of  them,  easily  become 
insane.  “  I  remem^r  hearing  once  in  the 
night  horrible  cries,”  says  one  of  the  prisoners 
in  his  memoirs ;  "it  was  a  coloss  who  was  be¬ 
coming  insane.” 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  could  fill 
pages  with  like  descriptions.  Was  Mr. 
Lansdell  shown  all  this  ?  If  not,  was  I 
not  right  in  saying  that  he  ought  to  take 
notice  of  the  existing  Russian  literature 
on  the  subject  ?  And  will  Mr.  Lansdell 
still  maintain  that  he  has  taken  notice  of 
it  ? 

As  to  Herzen’s  work,  Mr.  Lansdell’s 
reply  deserves  a  few  words  more.  I 
have  quoted,  in  my  paper  on  Russian 
Prisons,  a  description  of  the  Perm 
prison,  which  was  written  two  years  ago, 
that  is,  in  1881,  by  an  inmate  of  the 
prison.  It  was  published  by  Professor 
Stasulevitch  in  so  scrupulously  managed 
a  paper  as  the  Poryadok  was  ;  it  was 
reproduced  by  all  newspapers,  and  was 
contradicted  by  nobody  ;  even  the  usual 
official  denial  did  not  appear.  What 
does  Mr.  Lansdell  oppose  to  this  recent 
testimony  ?  He  writes  that  he  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  memoirs  of  Alexander  Herzen, 
who  was  at  Perm,  “  where  one  of  the 
prisons  is  situated  of  which  Prince 
Krapotkin  complains  so  bitterly.”  But 
Herzen  was  settled  at  Perm  forty  years 
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ag^o;  he  never  was  there  in  a  prison,  and, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  he  does  not  even 
speak  at  all  about  the  prisons  at  Perm. 
Shall  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lansdell 
knows  nothing  of  Herzen’s  work  but  its 
title  ? 

As  to  the  title,  Mr.  Lansdell  accuses 
Herzen  again  and  again  of  having  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  his  exile  to  Siberia 
without  having  been  there.  In  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  book,  "  Through  Siberia,” 
he  writes  : 

My  speciality  in  Siberia  was  the  visiution  of 
its  prisons  and  penal  institutions,  considered, 
however,  not  so  much  from  an  economic  or  ad¬ 
ministrative.  as  from  a  philanthropic  and  re¬ 
ligious  point  of  view.  Mstch  has  been  written 
about  them  that  is  unsatisfactory,  and  some  things 
that  are  absolutely  false,  fhte  a  uthor  has  publish¬ 
ed  “  My  Exile  to  Siberia  "  who  never  went  there. 

The  truth  is  that  Herzen  never  wrote 
about  the  prisons  and  penal  institutions 
of  Siberia,  and  no  work  upon  Siberia. 
He  wrote  his  memoirs  under  the  title 
”  Past  and  Reflections”  (Byloye  i 
Dumy)',  one  chapter  of  which,  dealing 
with  his  incarceration  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  exile  to  Perm,  was  entitled  ”  Prison 
and  Exile”  (“  Tyurma  i  Ssylka.”)  It 
is  probably  this  chapter  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  ;  and  if  the  English 
publisher  thought  proper  to  give  it  the 
title  of  ”  My  Exile  to  Siberia,”  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  Herzen  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  French,  German,  and 
Italian  translations  of  the  same  work 
are  simply  entitled  “  Prison  and 
Exile.”  In  any  case,  Herzen’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  forty  years  old,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Siberia,  and  still  less  with  the 
Perm  prisons  of  our  time  ;  and  that  is 
precisely  the  subject  which  interests  us.* 

*•  Sir  :  You  are  quite  right  ;  it  is  merely  the 
part  of  the  memoirs  of  my  father  which  deals 
with  his  arrest  and  exile  ;  there  is  not  a  word 
about  Siberia.  It  was  the  English  publisher 
who  added  to  the  titlqg^he  words  ‘  to  Siberia,’ 
without  the  knowledge  of  my  father,  astd  my 
father  publicly  protested  at  once  against  this 
'humbug'  (d  Ftnsude  man  pbre,  et  mon  pire  a 
dis  alors  protests  publiqsutnent  contre  ce  '  hum¬ 
bug,')  ,  .  .  Believe  me,  etc., 

(Signed)  A.  Herzen.” 

*  Mr.  Lansdell  repeats  this  accusation  against 
Herzen  with  such  a  persistence,  at  different 
places  of  his  book,  and  in  the  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  that,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain 
about  this  subject,  I  wrote  to  the  son  of  Her¬ 
zen,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Physiology, 
A.  A.  Herzen.  Here  is  a  translation  of  his  re¬ 
ply,  dated  Lausanne,  February  26th,  1333  : 
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I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Lansdell,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
spread  this  injurious  accusation,  will  do 
at  least  as  much  to  give  publicity  to  the 
refutation. 

I  must  frankly  say  that  it  is  with  a 
great  feeling  of  regret  that  I  follow  him 
over  such  ground.  But,  as  I  still 
cherish  the  hope  that  this  kind  of 
polemics  is  rather  due  to  the  malice  of 
his  ofhcial  informants  than  to  his  own 
taste  for  it,  1  shall  continue  to  discharge 
myself  of  this  unpleasant  business. 

I  wrote  that'  the  chief  of  the  Kara 
penal  colony.  Colonel  Kononovitch, 
who  managed  it  so  honestly,  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  duties  as  soon  as  the  St. 
Petersburg  authorities  discovered  (in  the 
way  I  mentioned)  that  he  was  “  too 
mild.  ”  Mr.  Lansdell  recognizes  also  that 
Colonel  Kononovitch  was  recalled  from 
Kara  ;  but  his  dismissal,  he  says,  was 
not  a  dismissal  but  a  promotion. 
Truly,  I  do  not  see  that.  He  belonged 
to  the  staff  of  the  Governor-General  ; 
he  was  sent  to  Kara  to  take  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  commandant  of  the 
peilal  colony,  and,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  “  too  mild,'* 
the  order  came  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  recall  him  to  the  Staff.  I  do 
not  see  the  promotion.  As  to  General 
Pedashenko,  who  was  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Chief  Government  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  when  he  refused  to 
confirm  a  shameful  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  upon  the  political  prisoner 
Schedrin,  he  was  nominated  (Mr.  Lans¬ 
dell  says)  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Yeniseisk,  which  is  part  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-Generalship  of  Eastern  Siberia ; 
and  without  doubt  he  never  will  receive 
again  the  place  of  General  Governor  of 
Eastern  Siberia  which  he  occupied  pro¬ 
visionally.  Surely  that  is  not  a  pro¬ 
motion.  But  even  i^Kononovitch  were 
promoted  to  a  higher  charge  in  Siberia, 
it  would  prove  nothing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  number  of  trustworthy 
men  in  the  Siberian  administration  is 
limited,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  places  where  trustworthy  men 
are  wanted.  It  may  therefore  be  that 
the  Governor-Gener^  of  Eastern  Siberia 
has  already  found  for  M.  Kononovitch 
some  place  where  he  could  be  useful 
without  coming  into  contact  with  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners.  This  new  post  may  even 


be  a  promotion.  General  Kukel,  for 
instance,  was  recalled  in  1863  from  his 
post  of  Governor  of  Transbaikalia  for 
having  allowed  our  dying  poet  Mikhail- 
off  to  spend  his  last  few  months  of  life 
under  some  better  conditions  than  con¬ 
victed  murderers  (I  know  this  intimately, 
as  I  was  his  aide-de-camp  at  that  time), 
But  after  some  months  of  disgrace  and 
mise  en  disponabiliti,  he  became  again 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor- 
General,  as  there  was  nobody  to  occupy 
this  office  so  well  as  he  could.  This 
change  might  be  considered  a  pro¬ 
motion.  But,  promotion  or  dismissal, 
the  fact  is  that,  as  soon  as  an  honest 
man  is  at  the  head  of  a  penal  institution, 
and  as  sooti  as  it  is  learned  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  some  Siberian  officer  is 
merely  humane  in  his  relations  with 
political  prisoners  (even  in  the  way 
Colonel  Kononovitch  was — that  is, 
keeping  strictly  and  severely  to  the 
law),  “  he  is  immediately  dismissed  from 
his  post,  and  another  is  put  in  his 
place  who  receives  the  order  to  keep 
the  prisoners  ‘  in  urchin-gloves’  ”  {v 
ybjovykh  rukai’itsakh).  Such  was  the 
case  with  Colonel  Kononovitch,  with 
General  Pedashenko,  with  the  late 
General  Kukel,  in  Siberia,  with  Mr. 
Heard  in  Russia,  and  with  so  many 
others.  As  to  the  consequences  of 
such  “  promotions,”  I  have  told  them. 
The  political  prisoners  at  Kara  were 
submitted  to  such  a  treatment  (contrary 
to  the  law),  that  two  preferred  to  commit 
suicide  rather  than  suffer  more  from 
the  arbitrariness  of  M.  Kononovitch’s 
successor.  Semenovsky  shot  himself  on 
the  I  St  of  January,  1881,  and  Rodin 
poisoned  himself  with  matches  on  the 
17th  of  January. 

I  wrote  further  that  the  chief  prison 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Litovskiy  Zamok 
(of  which  I  have  just  given  an  idea  by 
quoting  a  few  lines  from  M.  Nikitin’s 
description);  is  an  ”  old-fashioned, 
damp,  and  dark  building,  which  should 
be  simply  levelled  to  the  ground.” 
“To  this  proceeding,”  Mr.  Lansdell 
says,  ”  I  would  not  utter  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test.”  He  admits,  too,  that  I  ”  per¬ 
haps  justly,”  “  find  a  good  deal  of  fault 
with  this  prison.”  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Lansdell  finds  a  good  deal 
of  fault  with  one  Russian  prison  ;  but  I 
regret  that,  though  he  visited  the  Litov- 
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skiy  Zamok,  he  did  not  describe  in  his 
book  the  chief  prison  of  the  Russian 
capital ;  his  readers  would  then  know 
what  to  expect  from  provincial  prisons. 

Still,  by  way  of  saying  a  good  word 
even  of  the  Litovskiy  Zamok,  Mr.  Lans- 
dell  (referring  to  another  part  of  my 
paper,  where  I  mentioned  MM.  Konon- 
ovitch,  Pedashenko,  and  Heard’s  dis¬ 
missal,  and  concluded  that  in  Russia 
“  to  devote  one's  self  to  any  educational 
work,  or  to  convict  population,  is  in¬ 
evitably  to  incur  dismissal  or  disgrace" 
remarks  that  "  it  was  in  this  very  Litov¬ 
skiy  Zamok”  that  he  met  with  “  a  lady 
interesting  herself  in  the  education  and 
temporal  welfare  of  prisoners”  who 
gladly  accepted  books  for  them.  I 
hardly  need  observe  that  a  lady’s  being 
allowed  to  distribute  books,  clothes,  and 
food  to  destitute  prisoners  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  systematic  removal  by 
our  Government  of  men  like  MM.  Heard 
or  Kononovitch,  and  with  the  filling  of 
our  prison  administration  with  rascals 
like  those  1  have  described.  But  even 
this  example  could  not  be  worse 
chosen.  There  were  two  ladies  at  St. 
Petersburg,  both  engaged  in  this  chari¬ 
table  work  ;  an  elder  lady  and  a  younger 
one,  the  wife  of  a  general  occupying  a 
high  position  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
high  position  of  both  had  opened  to 
them  the  doors  of  prisons.  Neither  in¬ 
terfered  with  political  matters  ;  both  are 
perfectly  known  as  mere  philanthropists ; 
neither  transgressed  the  right  they  had 
obtained  of  visiting  prisoners,  common 
and  political,  for  charitable  purposes. 
But  in  1877  the  younger  lady  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Government  to  leave  St. 
Petersburg  and  to  refresh  herself,  far 
from  her  family,  at  some  watering-place 
in  Germany.  I  hope  this  "  disgrace” 
is  removed  now  ;  but  still  it  is  character¬ 
istic  that  the  only  example  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lansdell  had  such  an  end.  I  hope 
he  will  understand  the  feeling  of 
delicacy  which  prevents  one  from  enter¬ 
ing  on  more  details  about  the  lady  in 
question  ;  and  I  merely  remark,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  if  the  Russian  Government 
really  patronized  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  educational  and  temporal 
welfare  of  prisoners,  the  discussion 
would  not  have  taken  the  narrow  limits 
it  has  now  taken.  We  should  see  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ladies  carrying  on  the  same 


philanthropic  business  ;  we  should  see 
M.  Heard  at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
colonies  for  young  prisoners  ;  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  books  would  not  have  been  such 
as  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Lansdell,  and 
— I  should  not  have  written  what  I 
wrote. 

As  to  the  overcrowding  of  Russian 
prisons,  Mr.  Lansdell  doubts  whether 
they  were  so  overcrowded  as  I  said  in 
my  paper.  I  cannot  better  answer  than 
by  producing  a  few  quotations  from  the 
materials  i  have  at  hand  before  me  in 
my  cell : 

The  Tomsk  depot  (writes  the  correspondent 
of  the  Siberian  Gazette)  is  over-crowded.  To 
the  1520  people  we  had,  700  new  ones  arrived, 
and  so  the  prison  which  was  built  for  900  people 
contains  2220  .  .  .  There  are  207  on  the 
sick-list.  (Siberian  Gazette  and  Moscow  Tele¬ 
graph,  August  2Sth,  1881.) 

At  Samara  :  "  The  average  number  of  in¬ 
mates  in  our  prisons,  on  the  first  of  each  month 
for  this  year,  was,  1147  ;  the  aggregate  cubical 
capacity  of  all  our  prisons  being  for  559  in¬ 
mates."  (Golos,  May  ijih,  1882.) 

At  Nijniy-Novgorod :  The  prison,  built 
for  300  men,  contained  during  the  navigation  as 
much  as  700,  sometimes  800  prisoners.”  (Offi¬ 
cial  report  mentioned  by  the  Golos,  March  1882. 

In  Poland  :  ”  Each  place  in  the  prisons  of 
Poland  is  occupied  by  four  prisoners  instead  of 
one.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  number  of  new 
prisons  ;  ”  they  are  not  built  up  to  this  time. 
(Moscow  Telegraph,  November  1881.)“  , 

Shall  I  fill  one  page  or  more  with  like 
quotations,  or,  better,  see  what  is  said 
by  official  persons  intrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  prisons  ? — 

M.  Mouravioif,  a  collaborator  of  M.  KatkofT’s 
review,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  Russian  pris¬ 
ons  (written  precisely  in  the  spirit  that  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  Russian  Government  like),  says  : 
“  Almost  all  our  prisons  contain  one-and-a-half 
to  twice  the  number  of  prisoners  for  which  they 
were  built.”  (Prisons  and  the  Prison  Ques¬ 
tion  ;  Russkiy  Vyestnik,  1878.) 

The  Siberian  Stryapchiy,  M.  Mishlo,  writes 
about  the  Siberian  prisons  which  were  under 
his  own  control :  ”  The  jailor  brought  me  to 
the  rooms.  Eveiy where  dirtiness,  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  wetness,  want  of  air  and  light.  After  hav¬ 
ing  visited  the  rooms,  I  enter^  into  the  hos¬ 
pital.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  first  room,  I 
was  involuntarily  thrown  back  by  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  smell.  .  .  .  The  cabinets  were  lux¬ 
urious  apartments  in  comparison  with  the 
hospital.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  is  thrice  the  number  permitted  by  the  law. 
At  V.  (Verkhneudinsk),  for  instance,  the  ostrog 
is  built  for  240  inmates,  and  usually  contains 
800."  (Otechestvenuyia  Ziapiski,  i88r.)  With 
regard  to  Verkhneudinsk  the  proportion  was 
the  same  when  I  made  the  inquiry  as  tojthe 
prisons  of  Transbaikalia  in  1862. 
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Finally,  we  know  from  official  figures  all  the  documents  could  not  be  inserted 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners  in  one  review-article.  But  I  hope  that 
throughout  Russia  in  Europe  exceeds  my  readers  will  see  that  each  of  the  facts 
the  capacity  of  the  lock-ups  in  the  pro-  I  bring  forward  is  supported  by  reliable 
portion  of  nearly  three  to  two  (70,488,  testimony.  As  to  prisons  and  exile  in 
instead  of  54,253);  and  it  is  a  secret  to  Siberia,  they  will  be  dealt  with  in 
nobody  that  in  many  prisons,  especially  another  paper. 

in  the  East,  the  number  of  prisoners  is  I  come  now  to  the  fortress  of  St. 
very  often  twice  the  number  allowed  by  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  Mr.  Lansdell 
the  law.  If  such  is  the  overcrowding  was  admitted  to  look  through  inspecting 
now,  everybody  will  easily  conceive  what  holes  into  the  cells  of  the  Troubetskoy 
it  was  in  1861,  when  the  inquiry  men-  bastion  and  to  enter  an  empty  cell,  and 
tinned  in  my  previous  paper  (page  31)  yrhere  I  was  kept  for  nearly  two  years, 
was  made.  At  that  time  the  prisoners  The  system  of  Mr.  Lansdell  in  dealing 
were  not  transported,  either  by  rail  or  with  this  subject  is  really  very  strange, 
in  barges  ;  they  made  the  whole  journey  He  mentions  first  what  a  friend  of  his 
from  Astrakhan  and  Odessa  to  Ner-  (a  p>erson  of  high  “  intelligence  and 
chinsk  on  foot  ;  and  the  overcrowding  probity,”  who  “  moves  in  high  circles 
along  the  whole  “  Tladinisrka”  (route  at  St.  Petersburg”)  said  about  prisoners 
to  Siberia),  during  the  breaking  up  of  in  the  fortress.  They  were  fed,  he  said, 
ice  and  the  freezing  of  rivers,  was  really  “  with  salt  herrings  and  given  no  water 
dreadful,  as  also  the  mortality.  We  to  drink,  so  that  they  became  half  mad 
see,  however,  that,  as  the  number  of  with  thirst  this  "  business  was  only 
prisoners  increases  with  the  increase  of  stopped  by  Count  Schouvaloff  but 
population,  things  are  not  much  better  his  friend  “  still  thinks  that  drugs  are 
now.  sometimes  given  to  prisoners  to  make 

It  was  precisely  to  such  an  over-  them  frantic,  in  the  hope  that  during 
crowding,  together  with  a  phenomenal  their  excitement  they  may  be  led  to 
dirtiness,  that  the  famous  typhus-  confess.”  Then  he  describes  his  own 
epidemic  at  the  Kiel!  prison  was  due.  visit  to  the  fortress,  and  how  he 
It  may  have  been  imported  by  Turkish  “  peeped  breathlessly,”  after  having 
prisoners,  as  the  authorities  said,  but  it  ”  duly  prepared  his  nerves  to  see  how 
took  its  dreadful  proportions  from  the  this  arch-offender  is  treated.”  And  as 
overcrowding  and  dirt.  ”  Buildings  he  sees  nothing  but  a  man  lying  at  this 
erected  for  550  inmates  contained  twice  moment  on  his  bed,  or  a  lady  reading  at 
this  number,”  says  the  Golos  corre-  her  table,  he  discharges  his  bad  temper 
spondent  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  against  the  ”  exaggerated  and  vindictive 
October,  1880;  and  he  adds,  “  the  pro-  expressions  of  released  prisoners”  who 
fessors  of  the  University  who  visited  the  ”  vilify  the  land  of  their  punishment,” 
prison,  arrived,  as  is  known,  at  the  con-  etc.  1  really  do  not  see  how  the  ”  vin- 
clusion  that  overcrowding  was  the  chief  dictive”  writers  could  be  rendered  re¬ 
cause  of  the  epidemic.”  The  circular  sponsible  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lans- 
of  the  Chief  Direction  of  Prisons,  to  dell’s  friends,  who  probably  gather  their 
which  I  alluded  in  my  paper,  confirms,  information  from  the  high  circles  where 
in  its  first  paragraph,  the  exactitude  of  they  move,  and  have  sufficient  intelli- 
this  conclusion.  No  wonder  that,  after  gence  to  discriminate  for  themselves 
a  partial  evacuation  of  the  prison,  there  between  mere  fables  and  reality, 
were  still  200  typhus-sick  out  of  750  As  to  ”  vindictive  writers”  who  are 
inmates.  No  wonder  also  that  the  accused  of  exaggerations,  there  is  only 
mortality  at  Kharkoff  assumed  the  pro-  one  who  has  written  about  the  Troubets- 
portion  (200  out  of  500)  attributed  to  it  koy  bastion,  and  this  one  seems  to  be 
by  the  priest  of  the  prison  in  a  sermon  quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Lansdell — I  mean 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  local  Pavlovsky,  who  published  in  the  Paris 
Eparchial  Gazette — a  paper  appearing  Temps  (in  r878,  I  think)  a  description 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Archbishop,  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  fortress,  with 
I  think  that  I  have  thus  answered  all  a  preface  by  Tourgueneff,  whose  name 
questions  of  my  critics  with  regard  to  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  absolute 
prisons  in  Russia.  It  is  obvious  that  trustworthiness  of  Pavlovsky’s  descrip- 
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tion.  Mr.  Lansdell’s  diatribes  against 
“exaggerated  and  vindictive  expres¬ 
sions”  of  released  prisoners  are,  there¬ 
fore,  mere  flowers  of  polemics.  .\s  to 
myself,  I  have  mentioned  the  Troubets- 
Icoy  bastion  in  the  following  lines : 
”  But  for  the  greater  activity  and  life  of 
the  place  (the  House  of  Detention),  I 
should  have  regretted,  all  dark  and 
dripping  as  it  was,  my  casemate  in  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul — a  true  grave, 
where  the  prisoner  for  two,  three,  five, 
or  ten  years  hears  no  human  voice  and 
sees  no  human  being  excepting  two  or 
three  jailors,  deaf  and  mute  when  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  prisoner.”  And  we  shall 
just  see  if  these  lines  are  not  absolutely 
true. 

I  must  remark  at  once  that  the  idyllic 
description  given  in  the  Contemporary 
Revieiv  of  the  life  in  the  Courtine  of 
Catherine  the  Second  has  nothing  to 
do  with  political  prisoners.  The  com¬ 
rades  of  Netchaieff  were  the  last  who 
were  kept  there  in  1870,  and  since  that 
time  the  Courtine  has  been  completely 
rebuilt.  The  prisoners  confined  there 
now  are  not  “chiefly,  I  believe,”  but 
excluswely  officers  condemned  to  arrest 
in  the  fortress  for  disciplinary  offences. 

As  to  the  inmates  of  the  Troubetskoy 
bastion,  Mr.  Lansdell  omits  to  mention 
the  most  essential  circumstance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  which  circumstance  would 
throw  quite  another  light  on  his  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  namely,  that  the  prisoners  he  has 
seen  In  the  Troubetskoy  bastion  are  not 
com’icts ;  they  are  people  awaiting  for 
years  the  day  when  they  will  be  brought 
before  a  judge.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
some  condemned  prisoner  may  be  kept 
there  for  a  few  months  after  his  condem¬ 
nation,  either  for  some  supplementary 
information,  or  for  some  special  cause  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  inmates  of  the  Tiou- 
betskoy  bastion  are  prisoners  waiting  for 
their  trial.  Half  of  them  even  will  not 
be  brought  before  a  court,  as  it  will  be 
discovered  after  one  or  two  years  of  in¬ 
quiries,  that  there  are  no  charges  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  them  before  a  court,  even 
before  a  packed  court  pronouncing  its 
sentences  in  absolute  secrecy.  In  all 
civilized  countries  the  men  who  are  not 
yet  condemned  are  treated  as  innocent ; 
they  are  never  put  in  irons.  But  what 
does  it  matter  to  Mr.  Lansdell  ?  He 


exclaims  :  “  He  (the  prisoners  not  yet 

judged)  was  not  in  irons  (!);  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  good  health,  and  showed 
not  the  least  tendency  to  insanity*” 
The  clemency  of  the  Russian  Tsar  be¬ 
comes  thus  obvious,  and  all  that  was 
written  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  Russia  is  false  !  Mr.  Lansdell  saw 
no  insane  in  the  Troubetskoy  bastion, 
and  therefore  all  that  was  ^written  about 
the  frequent  cases  of  insanity  in  the  for¬ 
tress  is  exaggerated.  No  wonder  that 
the  Uperiod  and  the  Will  of  the  People 
accurately  published  the  names  of  those 
Mcho  became  insane  and  were  transferred 
to  lunatic  asylums  ! 

But  let  us  look  into  the  cells  of  the 
Troubetskoy  bastion.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  large,  each  of  them  being  a 
vaulted  casemate  destined  to  shelter  a 
big  fortress  gun.  They  measure  eleven 
paces  (about  twenty-five  feet)  on  the 
diagonal,  and  so  I  could  regularly  walk 
every  day  seven  versts  (about  five  miles) 
in  my  cell,  until  my  strength  was  broken 
down  by  the  long  imprisonment. 

There  is  not  much  light  in  them. 
The  window,  which  is  an  embrasure, 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  windows 
in  other  prisons.  But  the  cells  occupy 
the  interior  inclosure  of  the  bastion 
(that  is,  the  reduct),  and  the  high  wall 
of  the  bastion  faces  the  windows  of 
the  cells  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  Besides,  the  walls  of  the 
reduct,  which  have  to  resist  shells,  are 
nearly  five  feet  thick,  and  the  light  is 
intercepted  by  a  double  frame  with 
small  apertures,  and  by  an  iron  grating. 
Finally)^  everybody  knows  that  the  St. 
Petersburg  sky  is  anything  but  bright. 
Dark  they  are  ;*  still,  it  was  in  such 
a  cell — the  brightest  of  the  whole  build¬ 
ing — that  I  wrote  my  two  volumes  on 
the  Glacial  Period,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  brighter  summer  days,  I  prepared 
there  the  maps  that  accorapanv  the  work 
and  made  drawings.  The  lower  story 
is  very  dark,  even  in  summer.  The 
outer  wall  intercepts  all  the  light,  and 
I  remember  that  even  during  bright  days 
writing  was  very  difficult.  In  fact,  it 
was  possible  only  when  the  sun’s  rays 
were  reflected  by  the  upper  part  of  both 

*  The  cell  I  occupy  now  has  a  window  with 
four  panes,  nine  inches  by  eight  inches  each. 
It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fortress  cells 
for  its  brightness.  • 
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walls.  All  the  northern  face  of  the 
reduct  is  very  dark  in  both  stories. 

The  floor  of  the  cells  is  covered  with 
a  painted  felt,  and  the  walls  are  double, 
so  to  say  ;  that  is,  they  are  covered  also 
with  a  felt,  and,  at  a  distance  of  five 
inches  from  the  wall,  there  is  an  iron- 
wire  net,  covered  with  a  rough  linen 
and  with  yellow  painted  paper.  This 
arrangement  is  made  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  from  speaking  with  one  another 
by  means  of  taps  on  the  wall.  The 
silence  in  these  felt-covered  cells  is  that 
of  a  grave.  1  am  just  now  in  a  cell.  But 
the  exterior  life  and  the  life  of  the  prison 
reaches  one  by  thousands  of  sounds  and 
w’ords  exchanged  here  and  there.  Al¬ 
though  in  a  cell  I  still  feel  myself  a  part 
of  the  world.  The  fortress  is  a  grave. 
You  never  hear  a  sound,  excepting  that 
of  a  sentry  continually  creeping  like  a 
.hunter  from  one  dogr  to  another,  to 
look  through  the  “  Judas''  into  the 
cells.  You  are  never  alone,  as  an  eye 
is  continually  kept  upon  you,  and  still 
you  are  always  alone.  If  you  address 
a  word  to  the  warder  who  brings  you 
your  dress  for  walking  in  the  yard,  if 
you  ask  him  what  is  the  weather,  he 
never  answers.  The  only  human  being 
with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
every  morning  was  the  Colonel  who 
came  to  write  down  what  I  wanted  to 
buy — tobacco  or  paper.  But  he  never 
dared  to  enter  into  any  conversation,  as 
himself  was  always  surveyed  by  some  of 
the  warders.  The  absolute  silence  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  bells  of  the  clock 
which  play  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a 
Gospodi  ponrilui,  each  hour  the  (gnticle 
Kol  sloven  nash  Gospod  v  Sionye^  and 
each  twelve  hours  a  God  save  the  Tsar 
in  addition  to  all  this.  The  cacophony 
of  the  discordant  bells  is  horrible  during 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  nervous  persons  con¬ 
sider  these  bells  as  one  of  the  plagues  of 
the  fortress. 

The  cells  are  heated  by  means  of  large 
stoves  from  the  corridor  outside,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  cells  is  kept 
exceedingly  high,  in  order  to  prevent 
moisture  from  appearing  on  the  walls. 
To  keep  such  a  temperature,  the  stoves 
are  shut  up  very  soon,  with  burning 
coals,  so  that  the  prisoner  is  usually 
asphyxiated  with  oxide  of  carbon.  Like 
all  Russians,  I  was  accustomed  to  keep 


a  high  temperature,  of  6 1  to  64°  Fahren¬ 
heit,  in  my  room.  But  I  could  not  sup¬ 
port  the  high  tem{>erature  of  the  fortress, 
and  still  less  the  asphyxiating  gases  ; 
and,  after  a  long  struggle  1  obtained  the 
concession  that  the  stoves  should  not  be 
shut  up  very  hot.  I  was  warned  that  the 
walls  would  be  immediately  covered  with 
moisture  ;  and,  indeed,  they  soon  were 
dripping  in  the  corners  of  the  vault  ; 
even  the  painted  paper  of  the  front  wall 
was  as  wet  as  if  water  were  continually 
poured  on  it.  But  as  there  was  no 
choice  but  between  dripping  walls  and 
exhaustion  by  a  bath-like  temperature, 
I  chose  the  former,  not  without  some 
inconvenience  for  the  lungs,  and  not 
without  acquiring  rheumatism.  I  after¬ 
ward  learned  that  several  of  my  friends 
who  were  kept  in  the  same  bastion  ex¬ 
pressed  the  firm  conviction  that  some 
mephitic  gas  was  sent  into  their  cells. 
This  rumor  is  widely  spread,  and  has 
also  reached  Mr.  Lansdell  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  nobody  has 
expressed  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  otherwise ;  for  instance,  by 
means  of  the  food.  1  think  that  what 
I  have  just  said  explains  the  origin  of 
this  rumor  ;  in  order  to  keep  the  stoves 
very  hot  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  are 
shut  up  very  soon,  and  so  the  prisoners 
are  asphyxiated  every  day,  to  some 
extent,  by  oxide  of  carbon.  Such  was, 
at  least,  my  explanation  of  the  suffoca¬ 
tion  which  I  experienced  nearly  every 
day,  followed  by  a  complete  prostration 
and  debility.  1  did  not  notice  it  after 
I  had  succeeded,  by  ceaseless  efforts,  in 
getting  the  hot-air  conduit  leading  into 
my  cell  shut  up  altogether. 

The  food,  when  General  Korsakoff 
was  Commandant  of  the  fortress,  was 
good  ;  not  so  substantial  as  Mr.  Lans¬ 
dell  says,  but  very  well  cooked  ;  after¬ 
ward  it  became  much  worse.  No  pro¬ 
visions  from  without  are  allowed,  not 
even  fruits— nothing  but  the  calatchi 
(white  bread)  which  compassionate  mer¬ 
chants  distribute  in  the  prisons  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter — an  old  Russian  custom 
existing  until  now.  Our  friends  could 
bring  us  only  books.  Those  who  had 
no  friends  were  compelled  to  read  over 
and  over  again  the  same  books  of  the 
fortress  library,  which  contains  the  odd 
volumes  left  there  by  several  generations 
since  1826.  As  to  breathing  fresh  air. 
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it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  allowed 
to  the  amount  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lans- 
dell.  During  the  first  year  of  my  con¬ 
finement  I  walked  half  an  hour  or  forty 
minutes  every  day  ;  but  during  the 
second  year,  as  we  were  nearly  sixty  on 
the  bastion,  and  as  there  is  but  one  yard 
for  walking,  and  the  darkness,  under 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  comes  at 
four  p.M.  in  the  winter,  we  walked  but 
twenty  minutes  every  other  day  in  the 
summer,  and  twenty  minutes  twice  a 
week  during  the  winter.  I  must  add 
also  that,  owing  to  the  heavy  white 
smoke  discharged  by  the  chimney  of 
the  Mint  which  dominates  the  yard,  this 
walk  was  completely  poisoned  during  the 
east  winds.  I  could  not  support  on 
such  occasions  the  continual  coughing 
of  the  soldiers,  exposed  all  the  day  to 
these  gases,  and  asked  to  be  brought 
back  to  my  cell. 

But  all  these  are  mere  details,  and 
none  of  us  complained  much  about 
them.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
a  prison  is  a  prison,  and  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  was  never  gentle  with 
those  who  attempted  to  shake  off  its 
iron  rule.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
the  Troubetskoy  bastion  is  a  palace — 
a  true  palace — in  comparison  with  those 
prisons  where  a  hundred  thousand  of 
our  people  are  locked  up  every  year, 
and  submitted  to  the  treatment  I  have 
described  in  this  review. 

Of  course,  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
subject,  a  well-informed  visitor  to  the 
fortress  would  have  said  this  :  “  The 
material  conditions  of  detention  in  the 
Troul^tskoy  bastion  are  not  exceeding¬ 
ly  bad  ;  in  any  case  they  are  open  to 
improvement.  But  half'of  the  prisoners 
kept  there  were  arrested  on  a  simple 
denunciation  of  a  spy,  or  as  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  revolutionists ;  and  k^lf  of 
them,  after  having  been  kept  for  two 
or  three  years,  will  not  even  be  brought 
before  a  court ;  or,  if  brought,  will  be 
acquitted — as  was  the  case  in  the  trial  of 
the  hundred  and  ninety-three  —  and 
thereupon  sent  to  Siberia  or  Mezen  by 
a  simple  order  of  the  administration. 
The  inquiry  is  pursued  in  secrecy,  and 
nobody  knows  how  long  it  will  last ; 
which  law  will  be  applied  (the  common 
or  the  martial)  ;  what  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  prisoner  ;  he  may  be  acquitted, 
but  also  he  may  be  hanged.  No  counsel 


is  allowed  during  the  inquiry  ;  no  conver¬ 
sation  nor  correspondence  with  friends 
about  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  arrest.  During  all  this  exceedingly 
long  time,  no  occupation  is  allowed  to 
prisoners.  Pen,  ink,  and  lead-pencils 
are  strictly  prohibited  on  the  bastion.* 
As  to  workingmen  and  peasants,  who 
cannot  read  throughout  the  day,  to  keen 
them  for  years  without  any  occupation 
is  merely  to  bring  them  to  despair. 
Hence  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
insanity.f 

Further,  a  well-informed  visitor  would 
have  mentioned  how  the  few  liberties 
given  as  to  the  visits  of  friends  were 
acquired.  Formerly,  the  visit  of  a  friend 
was  considered  as  a  great  favor,  and  not 
as  a  right.  It  happened  to  me  once, 
after  the  arrest  of  my  brother,  to  see 
none  of  my  kinsfolk  for  three  months. 

I  knew  that  my  brother,  with  whom  I 
was  more  closely  connected  than  is 
usually  the  case  between  two  brothers, 
was  arrested  :  a  letter  of  a  few  lines 
announced  to  me  that  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  publication  of  ray  work 
I  was  to  address  another  person,  and  I 
guessed  the  cause.  But  during  three 
months  I  knew  not  why  he  was  arrested, 
of  what  he  was  accused,  what  would  be 
his  fate.  And  I  certainly  wish  nobody 
in  the  world  such  three  months  in  his 

*  When  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  asked  for  me  the  permission  of  finishing 
a  scientific  work,  it  had  to  obtain  it  from  the 
Emperor  himself. 

t  It  is  known  that  a  recent  French  law  allows 
convicts  to  take  their  penalty  in  cellular  con¬ 
finement,  and  that  three  years  of  cellular  con¬ 
finement  are  reckoned  as  four  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  When  we  were  condemned  at  Lyons, 
several  of  my  comrades  expressed  the  wish  to 
take  their  punishment  in  cells,  in  order  to  abridge 
their  imprisonment  by  one  year  or  more.  But 
the  prison  authorities  said  that,  if  their  opinion 
were  asked,  they  would  earnestly  advise  them 
not  to  do  this,  two  or  three  years  of  cellular 
confinement  being  too  much  and  their  being  a 
great  danger  of  falling  insane.  But  in  France 
the  convict  does  in  his  cell  the  work  be  likes  : 
not  only  can  he  write,  but  he  receives  all  nec¬ 
essary  implements  for  carrying  on  his  trade. 
He  is  not  reduced  to  live  exclusively  on  the 
activity  of  his  own  imagination  ;  the  body, 
the  muscles  are  also  occupied.  And  yet  com¬ 
petent  persons  are  compelled,  by  a  painful  ex¬ 
perience,  to  consider  two  or  three  years  of  cel¬ 
lular  confinement  as  too  dangerous.  In  the 
Troubetskoy  bastion  the  only  occupation  al¬ 
lowed  is  reading  ;  and  even  this  occupation  is 
refused  to  convicts  who  are  kept  in  another 
part  of  the  fortress. 
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life  as  these  three  which  I  passed  with¬ 
out  having  any  news  from  the  outside. 
When  I  was  allowed  to  see  my  sister, 
she  was  severely  admonished  that  if  she 
said  anything  to  me  about  my  brother, 
she  would  never  be  allowed  to  see  me 
more.  As  to  my  comrades,  very  many 
saw  nobody  during  the  whole  two  or 
three  years  of  their  detention.  Many 
had  no  near  relations  in  St.  Petetsburg, 
and  friends  were  not  admitted  ;  others 
had  kinsfolk,  but  these  last  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  themselves  acquaint¬ 
ances  with  Socialist,  or  Liberal  circles, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  refusing  them 
the  favor  of  seeing  their  arrested  brother 
or  sister.  At  present  —  at  least  Mr. 
Lansdell  was  told  so  —  the  visits  of 
friends  are  allowed  each  fortnight.  But 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  how  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  right  of  visiting  was  ac¬ 
quired.  It  was  won,  so  to  say,  by 
fight  ;  that  is,  by  the  famous  famine 
strike,  during  which  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  Troubetskoy  bastion  refused 
to  take  any  food  for  five  or  six  days, 
and  resisted  by  force  the  attempts  to 
feed  by  means  of  injections  and  the  blows 
of  the  warders  by  which  this  oi>eration 
was  accompanied. 

Further,  the  same  visitor  would  have 
mentioned  also  the  means  and  ways  in 
which  the  secret  inquiry  is  conducted, 
and  the  shameful  proceedings  by  which 
avowals  have  been  extorted,  or  rather 
tried  to  be  extorted,  from  all  who  have 
shown  a  nervous  temper.  He  would 
have  mentioned,  for  instance,  the  lady 
who  went  mad  when  her  new-born  child 
was  taken  away  from  her,  and  refused 
to  be  given  back  until  the  lady  was 
“  more  sincere"  in  her  testimonies,  that 
is,  merely  betrayed  her  friends.  He 
would  have  mentioned,  too,  the  numer¬ 
ous  attempts  at  suicide  made  in  this 
pleasant  place,  the  Troubetskoy  bastion, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  taken  from 
a  broken  window,  or  by  means  of 
matches  carefully  concealed  piece  by 
piece  during  several  months,  or  by 
means  of  strangulation  with  a  towel.* 
And  he  would  have  found  also  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  friends  and  kinsfolk 
of  the  prisoners,  who  are  kept  for 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  numbering  among  my 
best  friends  a  person  who  made  at  least  half  a 
doxen  such  attempts.  He  is  now  at  liberty, 
and  1  have  seen  him  since. 
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several  years  between  black  despair  and 
faint  hopes  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
arrested  sons,  daughters,  or  husbands.* 

A  well-informed  visitor  to  the  fortress 
would  have  told  all  this,  and  much 
more,  without  going  as  far  back  as 
]S66  to  revive  the  stories  about  the 
salted  herrings  of  Mouravioff  the  hang¬ 
man.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  this 
in  my  paper  on  Prisons.  But  I  reF>eat, 
that  when  I  remembered  the  streams  of 
tears  that  are  shed  throughout  Russia, 
in  each  remotest  village,  in  connection 
with  our  prisons  ;  when  I  remembered 
the  horrors  of  our  ostrogs  and  central 
prisons  ;  when  I  remcml^red  the  salt¬ 
works  at  Ust-Kut,  or  the  gold-mines  of 
Siberia,  the  pen  stayed  in  my  hands  to 
write  about  our  sufferings — so  small  in 
comparison  with  these — and  I  hastened 
to  tell  my  English  readers  what  is  the 
real  state  of  those  prisons  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  groaning  every  day 
in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  wild  beasts. 
I  mentioned  the  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  (in  a  paper  on  the  Russian 
Revolutionary  Party)  only  as  far  as  it 
was  necessary  to  show 'the  development 
of  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  now  in 
Russia ;  and  in  a  paper  on  Russian 
Prisons  1  spared  only  five  lines  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fate  of  my  political  friends. 

But  what  I  stigmatized  as  it  deserves, 
what  I  have  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  public  opinion  in  England,  in  order 
to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  treatment  to  which  were 
submitted  the  condemned  revolutionists, 
who,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Siberia, 
according  to  law,  were  kept  in  the 
fortress,  in  dark  cells,  without  any  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  were  brought  to  madness, 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  five  to  ten  in  less  than  one 
year.  This  I  wrote,  according  to  a 

*  I  could  quote  scores  of  examples  of  the  mos^ 
shameful  intimidation  used  on  the  kinsfolk  of 
prisoners.  But  one  will  do.  I  had  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  during  the  secret  inquiry. 
To  induce  me  to  change  my  opinion,  my  kins¬ 
folk  where  informed  by  a  person  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  law,  that  the  Tsar  had  resolved  to 
hang  three  of  us — Voinaralsky,  Kovalik,  and 
myself — and  that  the  only  means  of  saving  me 
would  be  **  to  tell  everything."  Of  course,  my 
kinsfolk  told  me  nothing  of  that,  but  one  can 
easily  imagine  their  despair.  Intimidation  of 
this  kind  is  quite  usual,  and  still  worse  instances 
could  be  quoted,  if  it  were  not  dangerous  to  com¬ 
promise  people  living  in  Russia. 
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description  published  in  the  Will  of 
tht  People  and  in  the  pamphlet  Na 
Rodinye,  as  1  knew  that  each  word  of 
this  description  was  absolutely  exact. 

This  part  of  the  fortress  (where 
Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  Tikhonoff,  Marty- 
novsky,  Tsukerman,  etc.,  were  kept) 
was  not  shown  to  Mr.  Lansdell,  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  it  ;  so  that  the 
only  account  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  was  entitled  to  give,  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  Although  Count  Tolstoy  had 
promised  me  that  /  should  see  ei'ery thing 
(he  might  say),  I  was  shown  only  that 
building  where  prisoners  are  kept  when 
waiting  for  trial,  and  the  Courtine, 
where  I  found  no  political  prisoners. 
I  was  not  shown  any  building  where 
the  above-named  convicts  were  kept, 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  of  the 
names  mentioned  in  this  Review  being 
named  to  me  in  the  Troubetskoy  bas¬ 
tion.  So  I  can  say  nothing  about  the 
fate  of  Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  and  their 
comrades.  In  fact,  I  visited  only  one 
bastion  out  of  eight  or  ten,  and  have  no 
idea  about  what  the  extensive  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  the  north  of  the  fortress  may 
contain.”  That  would  have  been,  I 
think,  the  only  correct  way  to  give  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  fortress,  and 
this  the  more  so  as,  out  of  two  of  Mr. 
Lansdell’s  informants— both  belonging 
to  the  State's  secret  police — one  (who 
belongs  to  the  third  section)  said  that 
he  once  visited  a  building  with  cells 
underground  which  were  ‘‘lighted  from 
the  corridor  above,  hardly  enough,”  he 
said,  ”  to  read  by,”  which  cells  are 
probably  the  same  that  1  have  men¬ 
tioned,  where  lamps  are  lighted  for 
twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four  ; 
and  the  other  informant  (”  a  chief  of 
the  gendarmerie”)  mentioned  a  more 
comfortable  building,  three  stories  high, 
in  the  Alexis  Ravelin,  where  prisoners 
were  also  kept.  There  are  thus  at  least 
two  prisons,  or  two  suites  of  cells,  which 
were  not  shown  to  Mr.  Lansdell.  But, 
notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Lansdell  tries 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  just-mentioned 
description  of  the  shameful  treatment 
to  which  Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  and  their 
comrades  were  submitted,  and,  in  order 
to  show  its  inaccuracy,  tells  us  a  long 
story  about  a  Russian,  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  was  kept,  twenty  years  ago,  for 
three  years  (without  being  brought  be¬ 


fore  a  court)  in  the  Alexis  Ravelin,  and 
was  treated  there  as  in  a  good  hotel. 
Everybody  will  understand,  however, 
that  Kfr.  Robinson’s  case  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Shiriaeff  and 
Okladsky,  and  that  the  well-lighted 
room  where  he  was  kept  (like  hundreds 
of  students  and  young  men  arrested  at 
the  same  epoch)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  suite  of  dark  cells  mentioned  not 
only  by  “  vindictive  writers,”  but  even 
by  a  third  informant  of  Mr.  Lansdell. 
The  fortress  covers  nearly  a  square 
mile,  and  it  contains  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings,  from  the  palace  of  the  Command¬ 
ant  to  the  cells  where  people  are 
brought  to  death,  or  madness,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Everybody 
knows  that  Tchernyshersky  wrote  in 
the  fortress,  and  that  our  brilliant  liter¬ 
ary  critic  and  popularizer  of  Darwin’s 
works,  Pisareff,  who  was  kept  in  the 
fortress  for  two  years  or  more,  and  was 
set  at  liberty  only  when  already  becom¬ 
ing  insane,  wrote  his  remarkable  essays 
on  Darwinism  in  the  fortress.  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  treatment  of 
Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  and  their  comrades  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Lansdell’s  doubts  are  quite 
legitimate.  It  is  when  he  doubts  about 
torture  having  been  applied  to  Ryssa- 
koff  and  Adrian  Mikhailoff.  I  doubted 
it  myself,  nay,  I  said  it  was  impossible, 
until  I  was  convinced  by  facts.  It  is 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  he  wishes 
more  details  about  torture  before  be¬ 
lieving  in  it.  But  I  know  also  that  the 
Russian  Government  would  be  only  too 
glad,  if,  provoked  by  polemics,  I  should 
say  something  more  about  the  subject. 
I  merely  say,  therefore,  that  when  bring¬ 
ing  forward  this  terrible  charge  against 
the  Russian  Government,  I  was  fully 
aware  of  the  responsibility  I  took  upon 
myself,  and  therefore  brought  forward 
only  what  I  was  certain  of.  If  I  were 
reporting  mere  rumors  and  town -talk,  I 
surely  would  have  added  the  name 
of  Goldenberg  to  those  of  Ryssakoff 
and  Mikhailoff.  •  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  loudly  accused  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  of  having  put  Goldenberg  to 
torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  him 
the  avowals  which  served  to  condemn 
to  death  so  many  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  this  rumor  was  telegraphed 
at  that  time  to  the  best  informed 
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London  papers.  Besides,  the  accusation 
received  a  horrible  stamp  of  reality 
when  it  was  announced  that  Goldenberg 
had  hanged  himself  in  the  fortress, 
while  it  is  known  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cells  on  which  to  hang  even  a 
towel.  But  I  did  not  mention  Golden* 
berg’s  name,  as  1  knew  nothing  exact 
about  him.  And  I  published  that  tort¬ 
ure  was  applied  to  RyssakofF  and 
Mikhailoff,  because  I  considered  the 
facts  brought  before  me  with  regard 
to  them  as  indubitable.  None  of  those 
who  have  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
trials  will  doubt  that  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lutionary  party,  which  finds  sympa¬ 
thizers — passive  if  not  active — every¬ 
where,  from  the  Winter  Palace  to  the 
last  ostrog,  from  the  Ministries  to  the 
barracks  of  soldiers,  has  more  means 
for  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  the 
jails,  than  those  who  simply  visit  them 
with  permission  of  Government.  Who 
will  be  convinced,  indeed,  of  the  con¬ 
trary  by  such  arguments  of  Mr.  Lans- 
dell  as  these  :  Nobody  was  tortured  in 
his  presence,  and  Mr.  Jones,  a  British 
subject,  who  was  arrested  once,  and  set 
at  liberty  after  an  examination  which 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
not  put  to  torture  !  *  Everybody  un¬ 
derstands  that  torture  would  not  be 
applied  in  the  fortress  under  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Lansdell,  and  still  less  to  Mr. 
Jones. 

But  Mr.  Lansdell  made  up  his  mind 
that,  after  having  seen  a  comer  of  the 
fortress,  one  would  know  everything 
about  it ;  and  he  goes  still  further,  he 
victoriously  exclaims  —  “What,  then, 
have  become  of  the  ccuhots,  oubliettes,  and 
dismal  chambers  which  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Peter  and  Paul  by  so 
many  ?’’  Well,  I  also  know  the  Trou- 
betskoy  bastion  ;  1  know  also  the  rooms 
of  the  Courtine  ;  still  I  should  never 
permit  myself,  on  the  ground  of  this 
limited  knowledge,  either  to  affirm  or 
to  deny  the  existence  of  oubliettes  in  the 
fortress.  1  should  not  affirm  their 
existence,  as  I  know  that  oubliettes  are 
usually  discovered  only  after  a  14th  of 
July  ;  and  I  should  not  deny  it,  as  I 
know  that  the  Troubetskoy  bastion  does 
not  embody  even  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  fortress. 


•  Contemporary  Xeview,  p.  285. 
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Again,  I  should  not  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  oubliettes,  as  I  know  that  even 
in  our  times  people  disappear  in  Russia 
without  anybody  knowing  where  they 
are  concealed.  I  take  one  instance, 
Netchaieff.  He  killed  a  spy  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  fled  to  Switzerland,  and  was  ex¬ 
tradited  by  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  treat  him  as  a  common-law 
prisoner,  and  not  as  a  political  ad¬ 
versary.  He  was  condemned  by  a  jury 
at  Moscow  to  hard  labor,  and,  after 
having  been  ill-treated  there  in  the  way 
I  have  described  elsewhere,  he  disap¬ 
peared.  According  to  law  he  ought  to 
be  now  at  Kara,  or  at  Sakhalin,  or  at 
any  hard-labor  colony  in  Siberia.  But 
we  know  that  in  1881  he  was  at  none  of 
these  places.  Where  is  he  then  ?  Last 
year  the  rumor  was  current  that  he  had 
managed  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
fortress,  but  it  has  not  been  confirmed 
since  ;  and  I  have  some  reasons  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was,  two  years  ago,  and 
may  be  still,  in  some  part  of  the  for¬ 
tress.  1  do  not  say  he  is  ill-treated 
there  :  I  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
like  all  other  political  prisoners,  he  won 
at  last  the  sympathies  of  his  jailers,  and 
1  hope  that  he  is  kept  in  a  decent  cell. 
But  he  has  the  right  to  be  now  in 
Siberia,  and  to  be  enjoying  a  relative 
liberty  in  the  Kara  village,  close  by  the 
mines.  He  has  also  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  who  surely  would  be  happy 
to  learn  at  least  if  he  is  in  life,  and 
where  he  is.  Does  Mr.  Lansdell’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  fortress  go  so 
far  as  to  entitle  him  to  affirm,  on  his 
conscience,  that  Netchaieff  is  no  longer 
kept  somewhere  in  the  fortress  ?  Is  he 
sufficiently  sure  of  his  informants  to 
authorize  us  to  write  to  Netchaieff’s 
friends  that  there  are  no  oubliettes  in 
the  fortress,  and  that  they  must  search 
for  their  friend  elsewhere  ? 

Again,  I  should  not  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  oubliettes  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
fortress,  as  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  oubliettes  with  men  therein  in  other 
Russian  fortresses  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
old  fortress  of  the  Solovetsky  monas¬ 
tery.  Last  year  (1882)  we  read  with 
immense  pleasure  in  our  newspapers 
that  one  of  those  who  were  kept  in 
such  an  oubliette  for  fifteen  years  was 
at  last  set  at  liberty.  I  mean  Pushkin. 
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In  1858  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  orthodox  religion  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  truth.  He  explained  his  ideas 
in  a  work  and  in  schemes,  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1861  and  1863,  and  asked 
the  Church  authorities  to  publish  his 
work.  The  world,  he  said,  is  rotten  in 
its  sins  ;  Christ  has  not  saved  it  com¬ 
pletely,  and  a  new  Messiah  will  come, 
h'or  these  ideas  he  was  arrested  in  1866, 
and  sent,  between  two  gendarmes,  to 
the  Solovetsky  prison — of  course  with¬ 
out  having  been  tried.  There  he  was 
put  in  a  dark  and  damp  cell,  and  kept 
therein  for  fifteen  years.  He  has  a 
wife  ;  she  was  not  admitted  to  see  him 
during  fourteen  years,  that  is,  until 
1881.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  enter 
his  cell  during  all  this  time,  excepting 
the  archimandrite  of  the  monastery, 
Mr.  H.  Dixon,  and  M.  Prougavin,  who 
is  an  official  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor 
of  Arkhangelsk,  and  visited  him  in 
1881.  Pushkin  was  fifty- five  years  old 
when  M.  Prougavin  saw  him,  and  he 
said,  “I  do  not  know  what  are  my 
faults  ;  how  can  I  exculpate  myself  ? 
They  say  to  me,  ‘  Go  to  church,  aban¬ 
don  your  heresy,  and  you  will  be  free.’ 
But  how  can  I  do  it  ?  I  have  sacrificed 
everything  for  my  convictions — my  fort¬ 
une,  the  happiness  of  my  own  family, 
my  own  life.  Can  I  abjure  my  con¬ 
victions  ?  Time  will  show  if  1  am 
right,  and  I  hope  it.  But  if  I  am 
wrong,  if  it  only  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  truth,  let  then  this  prison  be  my 
grave  !”  In  1881  his  wife  was  admitted 
to  see  him,  and  thence  she  went  direct¬ 
ly  to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask  for  his 
release.  By  this  time  M.  Prougavin 
had  published  all  this  awful  story  in 
a  review  and  in  newspapers.  The  press 
cried  for  grace,  and  Pushkin  was  par¬ 
doned  ;  but  he  had  been  kept  for  fifteen 
years  in  an  oubliette.* 

Was  Pushkin  the  sole  person  who  was 
so  kept  in  an  oubliette  I  I  do  not  think 
so.  Some  twelve  years  ago  a  German 
geologist,  a  friend  of  mine,  discovered 
an  artillery  officer  in  the  same  condition 
as  Pushkin.  We  made  at  St.  Petersburg 


*  Let  those  who  will  not  fail  to  express  “  a 
doubt  ”  about  this  story,  read  M.  Proutravin’s 
paper  in  the  November  number  of  the  Panslavist 
review  Russkaya.  My  si,  for  188 1,  his  papers  in 
the  Golos  of  the  same  epoch,  the  Moscow  TeU~ 
graph  of  November  15th,  1881,  and  so  on. 


all  kinds  of  applications  to  influential 
persons,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release. 
A  Grand  Duchess  was  interested  in  the 
fate  of  this  ex-officer.  We  obtained 
nothing,  and  probably  he  is  still  in  an 
oubliette,  if  “  the  prison  has  not  been  his 
grave.”  Before  such  dreadful  examples 
let  us  be  more  cautious  in  speaking 
about  oubliettes,  and  still  more  cautious 
in  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government. 

And  now  let  me  add  a  few  words 
about  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
way  of  those  who  earnestly  wish  to 
know  the  real  state  of  Russian  prison¬ 
ers.  I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Lansdell’s 
example,  and  accuse  hfm  of  a  want  of 
good  faith  tor  holding  different  views 
from  those  of  our  Russian  explorers  and 
myself.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  one  meets  with  in  this  matter. 

I  know  them  from  ray  own  experience, 
and  still  more  from  the  written  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  attempted  to  make 
on  a  larger  scale  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  prisons.  Even  officials,  to 
whom  their  official  position  opened  the 
doors  of  the  jails  at  any  time,  and  who 
had  plenty  of  time  before  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  inquiry,  have  openly  acknowl¬ 
edged  these  difficulties.  All  serious 
explorers  of  our  penal  institutions  are 
unanimous  in  saying  that  one  learns 
nothing  from  a  mere  insp>ection  of  a 
prison.  ‘‘  Each  prison  undergoes  a 
magical  change  when  a  visitor  is  ex¬ 
pected,”  says  one  of  them.  “  I  did 
not  recognize  the  lock-up  which  I  had 
visited  incognito,  when  I  went  afterward 
to  the  same  lock-up  in  my  official  capac¬ 
ity,”  says  another.  ”  The  prisoners 
never  reveal  to  an  inspector  the  horrors 
committed  in  the  prison,  as  they  know 
that  the  inspector  goes  away  and  the 
jailer  remains,”  says  a  third  explorer. 
One  must  know  the  prisons  beforehand 
to  discover  the  horrible  black  holes,  like 
those  described  by  MM.  Nikitin  and 
Yadrintseff,  as  they  obviously  will  never 
be  shown  to  a  visitor  who  knows  nothing 
about  them  ;  and  so  on. 

Such  being  the  difficulties  for  Russian 
officials,  they  are  still  greater  for  a  for¬ 
eigner.  He  is  in  the  worst  imaginable 
position,  on  account  of  the  continuous 
fear  of  Russian  administrators  of  being 
treated  by  the  foreign  press  as  barba¬ 
rians.  He  has  before  him  this  dilemma. 
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Either  he  determines  to  thoroughly  in¬ 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  prisons,  to 
go  to  the  bottom,  and  to  discover  the 
l^tialities  of  the  Makaroffs,  the  Tre- 
poffs,  and  their  acolytes  ;  and  then  he 
will  not  receive  permission  to  visit 
prisons.  Or,  he  will  make  only  an 
official  scamper  through  the  prisons  ; 
he  will  know  nothing  but  what  the 
Government  is  willing  to  let  him  know  ; 
and,  being  unable  to  check  for  himself 
what  is  reported  to  him  by  officials,  he 
will  become  the  vehicle  for  bringing  to 
public  knowledge  what  his  official  ac¬ 
quaintance  desire  to  be  published. 
Well  enough  is  it  if  he  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  firmness  of  character  not  to  come 
by  and  by,  like  so  many  foreigners  in 
Russia,  to  extenuate  the  dark  features 
which  formerly  revolted  him. 

But  the  greater  the  difficulties,  the 
greater  must  be  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  really  desirous  to  know  the  truth  ; 
and  we  have  seen  foreigners  who  have 
vanquished  these  difficulties.  One  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace  on  many  points,  perhaps  he 
himself  would  now  change  his  opinion 
on  several  subjects  ;  but  still  his  work, 
although  not  congratulated  by  MM. 
Katkod  and  Tolstoy,  was  recognized 
unanimously  by  the  independent  Russian 
press  as  a  serious  and  conscientious  work. 
And  as  to  our  prisons,  several  Russian 
officials,  by  displaying  much  patience 
and  by  spending  much  time,  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  learn  the  true  state  of  our 
penal  institutions.  The  English  prisons 
are  not  Russian  ostrogs  ;  the  jailers  in 
England  are  not  omnipotent,  the  in¬ 
mates  are  not  flogged  on  a  mere  caprice 
of  the  jailer,  and  their  coppers  are  not 
stolen  by  him  ;  a  man  would  not  order 
a  prisoner  to  be  flogged  who  had  not 
saluted  him,  and  those  to  be  kicked 
down  who  protest  against  this  measure. 
The  Trepoffs  have  disappeared  from 
England.  Parliament  would  be  only 


too  glad  to  know  any  dark  features  of 
English  prisons  ;  yet  to  know  their  real 
state  is  not  an  easy  task.  But  if  a  for¬ 
eigner  went  to  England,  without  knowing 
a  word  of  English,  without  taking  the 
pains  to  study  what  was  written  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  her  penal  institutions,  and, 
after  having  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
prisons,  were  to  write  that  all  those 
who  hold  different  views  on  prisons 
from  himself  are  merely  inspired  with  a 
feeling  of  vindictiveness,  surely  he  would 
be  accused  of  great  levity  and  presump¬ 
tion.  But  Russia  is  not  England,  and 
to  know  the  truth  in  Russia  is  far  more 
difficult. 

Levity  is  always  regrettable,  but  it  is 
the  more  regrettable  in  questions  like 
this,  and  in  a  country  like  Russia.  For 
twenty  years  all  honest  men  in  our 
country  have  loudly  cried  out  against 
our  prisons,  and  loudly  asked  for  an 
immediate  reform.  For  twenty  years 
public  opinion  has  vainly  asked  tor  a 
thorough  renewal  of  the  prisons’  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  more  light,  for  more 
control  in  the  whole  system.  .And  the 
Government  which  refuses  all  that  will 
be  only  too  glad  if  it  can  answer  them  : 
“  You  see,  here  is  a  foreigner  who 
knows  everything  about  prisons  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  who  finds  that  all 
you  say  is  mere  exaggeration  ;  that  our 
prisons  are  not  at  all  bad  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries.” 

When  thousands,  nay,  a  hundred 
thousand  of  men,  women,  and  children 
are  groaning  under  the  abominable 
regime  of  prisons  as  they  are  in  Russia, 
one  ought  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution  ;  and  I  earnestly  invite  foreign¬ 
ers  who  may  be  tempted  to  study  this 
question,  never  to  forget  that  every 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  dark  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  prisons  will  be  a  stone 
brought  to  consolidate  the  abominable 
regime  we  have  now. — Nineteenth  Cent¬ 
ury. 


THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  WEALTH. 

BY  A  LONDON  ARTISAN. 

We  live  in  an  era,  beyond  all  other  a  few  Britons  are  assembled  together 
eras  in  the  world’s  history,  progressive,  there  the  fact  is  sure  to  be  loudly  pro- 
enlightened,  prosperous.  We  are  not  claimed.  Your  after-dinher  speaker  is 
likely  to  forget  that  it  is  so,  for  wherever  a  veritable  dunce,  a  man  unfitted  for  his 
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post,  if  he  cannot  glibly  pour  out  a 
sparkling  stream  of  figures  concerning  im¬ 
ports,  exports,  inland  revenue,  customs, 
manufactures,  etc.,  all  testifying  to  the 
glory  of  the  age  we  live  in,  each  grand 
array  of  statistics  exposing  the  contemp¬ 
tible  insignificance  of  the  age  we  have 
left  behind.  The  post-prandial  orator 
waxes  warm  behind  his  broad  expanse 
of  white  waistcoat  as  he  tots  up  the 
secrets  that  have  been  wrenched  from 
the  heart  of  Dame  Nature  by  the 
patience,  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  dar¬ 
ing  of  man  during  the  present  century. 
We  can  carry  on  the  ocean  trade  of  all 
nations,  we  can  send  out  an  army  on  the 
shortest  notice  to  defend  the  honor  of 
our  common  country  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  globe  ;  we  can  supply  all 
the  world  with  manufactured  goods,  and 
money  too,  if  they  want  it,  but  we  can¬ 
not  prevent  a  man  dying  of  starvation  in 
our  midst. 

In  a  gloomy  cellar  that  is  flattered 
with  the  title  of  kitchen,  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  our  great  cities,  lives  a  woman 
and  four  children.  By  working  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hours  per  day  at  making 
match-boxes,  they  are  enabled  to  earn 
in  a  week  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings. 
Their  life  is  one  dreary  round  of  work, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  hand-to-moutlv 
existence.  The  slightest  accident  <^- 
curring  to  stop  the  miserable  routine 
would  mean  ruin — starvation,  or  the 
workhouse.  It  is  said  such  people  are 
not  unhappy,  because  they  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  lead  a  different  life. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  Billingsgate  fish¬ 
wife  declared  it  could  be  no  cruelty  to 
cut  up  living  eels,  because  they  were 
used  to  it.  Those  to  whom  Fortune  has 
been  kind,  and  are  satisfied  with  such 
brutal  reasoning  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
minded  that  although  the  suffering  poor 
are  as  tractable  as  the  fish-wife’s  eels  to¬ 
day,  it  may  not  always  be  so.  There  is 
a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  fren¬ 
zied  mobs  of  starving  people  are  not 
likely  to  act  logically  or  kindly  toward 
the  upholders  of  the  theory  that  use  is 
second  nature.  We  are,  as  a  people,  so 
busy,  our  time  is  so  fully  occupied,  our 
attention  is  so  distracted  with  affairs  of 
imperial  interest,  that  only  a  very  few 
take  the  trouble  to  explore  the  unfash¬ 
ionable  quarters  of  our  great  cities  and 
discover  the  germs  of  social  diseases 


which,  unless  they  are  destroyed  in  time, 
will  assume  a  growth  before  which  the 
wisest  and  best  statesman  will  stand  ap¬ 
palled — helpless  to  prevent  disaster,  too 
late  to  apply  the  healing  balm.  The 
ruling  classes  are  compiosed  mainly  of 
those  who  have  come  into  the  world  to 
find  it  all  wealth,  luxury,  and  ease,  and 
those  whose  fortunes  have  prospered 
with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  To 
these  the  prodigious  array  of  statistics 
under  the  heads  of  imports  and  exports 
is  food  for  pleasant  reflection  :  they  are 
a  part  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
and  they  swell  with  pride  at  the  thought. 
But  go  to  the  woman  who  has  to  earn 
her  bread  by  making  match-boxes  in 
a  city  cellar.  Tell  her  that  the  wealth 
of  England  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1840  ;  that  while  at  that  date  it  averaged 
only  JC158  per  inhabitant,  it  now  aver¬ 
ages  <£249.  Tell  her  that  during  the 
last  fifty  years  railway  property  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  over  £700,- 
000,000,  house  property  over  £1,000,- 
000,000.  and  shipping  £100,000,000. 
Tell  her  that  we  are  digging  up  over 
100,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  every 
year  than  did  our  grandfathers,  and  that 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  in¬ 
creased  over  50,000,000  of  tons  since 
1840.  Great  Britain  may  be  the  grand¬ 
est  nation  in  the  universe,  but  to  these 
poor  waifs  it  is  a  veritable  inferno.  What 
shall  it  comfort  the  poor  wretch  in  a  city 
garret,  who  is  starving  for  lack  of  bread, 
to  know  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon 
his  country’s  might,  or  that  the  morning 
drum-beat  of  her  majesty’s  troops 
echdes  round  the  world  ? 

.As  a  nation  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  hideous  forms  of 
poverty  haunt  the  pathway  of  our  na¬ 
tional  prosperity.  We  do  not  steel  our 
hearts  against  the  poor,  on  the  contrary, 
we  pour  out  through  thousands  of  chari¬ 
table  channels  millions  of  money  every 
year ;  but  money  cannot  stamp  out 
poverty.  There  was  a  world  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  exclamation  of  a  clergyman  in 
the  East  end  of  London  when  he 
answered  an  offer  of  help  for  the 
poor  in  his  district  with  the  words 
— “  For  God’s  sake  don’t  send  us 
money  !”  Money  at  the  best  can  be 
but  a  temporary  remedy,  and  often  does 
more  harm  than  good.  If  we  sincerely 
desire  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human 
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misery  we  must  aim  at  the  causes  that 
bring  it  about.  The  sanitary  officer  who 
discovers  the  hidden  cesspool  may  save 
a  hundred  lives  while  the  physician  in 
the  sick-room  is  striving  to  save  one.  If 
we  could  gaze  upon  the  world  from  afar, 
and  penetrate  the  labyrinths  of  bricks 
and  mortar  with  alLseeing  eyes,  we 
should  most  likely  lose  sight  of  all  else 
in  the  one  prominent,  all-absorbing  fact 
brought  to  view — that  the  myriads  of 
human  beings  at  our  feet  were  all  strug¬ 
gling,  fighting,  kicking,  screaming  for 
the  possession  of  certain  disks  of  metal 
and,  that  the  good  things  of  life  were 
apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  metal  disks  scraped  together  by  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  riotous  as¬ 
sembly.  We  should  see  the  weak 
and  the  helpless  pushed  on  one  side 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  healthy  and 
strong.  We  should  hear  the  lips  pro¬ 
fessing  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will  on  earth,  and  see  the  hands  acting 
up  to  the  gospel  of  each  for  himself,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Has  not 
this  unedifying  scramble  for  wealth 
something  to  do  with  the  world’s  un¬ 
happiness  ?  We  have  heard  much  about 
thrih  lately.  A  great  number  of  elo¬ 
quent  speeches  have  been  made  and  in¬ 
teresting  books  written  on  the  subject 
by  people  whose  hearts  and  consciences 
have  been  sorely  troubled  at  the  misery 
within  a  stone’ s-throw  of  their  drawing¬ 
room  windows.  Thrift  is  a  toothsome 
morsel  for  the  philanthropist,  but  it  too 
often  leads  him  astray.  It  is  a  word 
that  flies,  crisp  and  clear,  from  the 
tongue,  a  doctrine  requiring  little  appli¬ 
cation  to  master,  lending  itself  readily  to 
the  manufacture  of  fine  sentences,  but  it 
is  not  so  free  from  guile  as  it  appears  to 
be.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  most 
thrifty  nation  to  be  the  most  unhappy 
under  the  sun.  It  is  the  scramble  for 
wealth  that  makes  the  world  more  like  a 
gigantic  den  of  wild  beasts  than  a  home 
for  men  and  women  endowed  with  hearts 
and.  brains,  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  in¬ 
decent  scrimmage  the  most  thrifty  people 
are  to  be  found.  It  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  however,  that  they  are  there 
more  through  pressure  of  circumstances 
than  any  faults  of  their  own. 

As  society  is  at  present  constituted 
the  man  who  is  born  with  aspirations 
and  hoi>e8,  the  man  who  desires  to 


grati.'^y  an  intuitive  love  of  art,  such  as 
is  often  found  among  the  poorest ;  the 
man  who  has  a  taste  for  books,  and 
longings  to  gratify  it  ;  the  man  whose 
love  of  music  is  a  passion,  and  who 
yearns  to  commune  with  sympathetic 
hearts  ;  all  such  men  as  these,  however 
pure  their  motives  may  be,  quickly  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  surest  way  to  gratify  their 
desires  is  to  “  get  on  in  the  world.” 
They  see  that  doors  are  open  to  wealth 
and  social  position,  where  love  of  art, 
accompanied  with  comparative  poverty, 
seeks  for  admission  in  vain.  If  they 
have  sons  endowed  with  exceptional  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  capable  of  being  fash¬ 
ioned  into  men  who  would  do  the  coun¬ 
try  service,  they  may  knock  at  the  doors 
of  universities  in  vain,  and  will  be  hus¬ 
tled  on  one  side  to  make  way  for  medi¬ 
ocrity,  or  even  incompetent  stupidity, 
whose  golden  key  opens  the  doors  like 
the  traditional  talismans  of  a  past  age. 
They  are  crushed  by  caste,  and  reminded 
of  their  low  position  in  the  social  scale 
at  every  turn.  The  temptation  to  move 
among  men  and  women  of  a  higher 
caste  and  enjoy  like  privileges,  is  too 
great  for  the  majority  to  overcome. 
Noble  minds  may  hesitate  and  tender 
hearts  falter,  but,  eventually,  into  the 
scramble  for  wealth  they  go,  helter- 
skelter,  scratching,  clawing,  struggling 
— every  better  feeling  stifled  in  the  all- 
absorbing  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
Certain  social  advantages,  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  certain  pleasures,  things  that  we 
feel  sure  would  make  life  worth  living — 
all  these  can  only  be  obtained  by  posses¬ 
sors  of  wealth — therefore  wealth  we 
must  have,  at  any  cost  of  heart  and  con¬ 
science.  This  is  the  line  of  thought 
adopted  by  the  people  who  are  desecrat¬ 
ing  their  bodies  and  sacrificing  their 
better  selves  to  the  Juggernaut  of  what 
is  called  success  in  life. 

It  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
present  generation  of  men  and  women 
to  put  an  end  to  this  miserable,  cruel, 
and  debasing  social  war,  but  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do  much  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  better,  a  more  peaceful  condition 
of  life  ;  that  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  future  may  not  have  to  en¬ 
dure  the  agonies  that  make  the  life  of 
the  present  day  to  so  many  a  desolate, 
hopeless,  unbeautiful  heritage.  What 
can  we  do  to  check  this  all-round 
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scramble  for  wealth  and  social  position  ? 
The  problem  is  not  so  hopelessly  in¬ 
soluble  as  it  appears  to  be.  If  the 
social  barriers  that  mistrust  and  caste 
have  set  up  were  but  levelled  to  the 
ground,  we  should  find  our  task  an  easy 
one.  The  rich  man  says  to  the  artisan 
— "  Work,  take  your  wage,  be  thankful 
for  it ;  you  have  a  shelter  ;  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  enough  food  to  keep  your  family 
from  starving  ;  be  content,  praise  God 
and  honor  the  king.”  But  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  intelligent  being  to  be 
content  with  any  such  bare  regime,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  best  of  the 
artisan  class,  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot  in  life,  even  they,  in  their  poor, 
miserable  little  way,  join  in  the  cruel 
scramble  for  wealth,  and  do  their  level 
best — though  perhaps  unconsciously — to 
add  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  And 
so,  grade  upon  grade,  each  class  finding 
itself  laboring  under  social  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  the  class  above  it,  ex¬ 
pends  its  energy,  not  in  endeavoring  to 
make  the  world  happier,  not  in  working 
to  raise  its  intellectual  and  moral  stand¬ 
ard,  not  in  making  the  particular  sphere 
in  which  it  moves  more  pleasant  and 
more  easy  to  live  in,  but  in  a  painful, 
undignified  struggle  to  purchase  a  place 
in  a  higher  caste. 

The  distinction  of  classes  is  perhaps 
in  no  case  more  prominently  inhuman 
than  in  tl«t  of  workmen  and  their  em¬ 
ployers.  The  average  employer  of 
labor  holds  himself  stiffly  aloof  from 
those  in  his  service  ;  he  treats  them  as 
menials,  not  as  his  fellow  men,  forgetting 
how  his  interests  are  at  their  mercy  from 
morning  until  night.  If  their  work  is 
conscientiously  and  honestly  performed, 
he  imagines  that  when  the  weekly  dole 
of  wages  has  been  paid  out  that  both 
parties  can  cry  quits,  as  if  mere  money 
could  ever  be  adequate  remuneration  for 
really  good  work.  He  goes  home  at 
night  to  his  well-appointed  villa,  and 
his  workmen  find  their  way  to  homes 
that  are  not  by  any  means  well-ap¬ 
pointed,  if  they  are  not  exceedingly 
wretched.  The  lives  of  the  two  classes 
are  distinct,  they  are  strangers  to  each 
other.  This  holding  aloof,  this  in¬ 
human  indifference  and  utter  absence 
of  social  feeling  breeds  distrust,  envy, 
and  even  malice.  Would  the  workman 
toil  with  less  zeal  if  he  were  the  friend 


of  his  employer,  instead  of  his  under¬ 
ling  ?  One  hears  on  all  sides  complaints 
of  drunken  workmen,  thriftless  work¬ 
men,  workmen  careless  and  indifferent, 
without  a  thought  above  the  public- 
house.  Ask  the  complaining  employers 
if  they  have  ever  once  entered  into  the 
social  life  of  the  men  they  are  grumbling 
about ;  have  they  ever  muved  a  hand  to 
assist  their  workmen  to  spend  their 
leisure  profitably  and  happily  ?  Have 
they  ever  said  to  the  men  who  devote 
too  much  time  and  money  to  the  gin- 
palace,  “  Come,  see  my  library,  and 
borrow  a  good  book” — ”  Come,  have  a 
half-hour  with  me  among  my  pictures” 
— “  Come,  you  who  are  fond  of  music  ; 
don’t  go  to  that  music-hall,  with  its 
drink  and  stupidity  ;  bring  your  wife  or 
sweetheart,  and  hear  my  wife  sing  a 
good  wholesome  song?”  If  this  were 
the  attitude  assumed  by  employers  to 
workmen,  if  this  feeling  of  affection  and 
good-fellowship  extended  to  all  classes, 
how  much  happier  and  brighter  life 
would  be.  The  typical  case  of  work¬ 
man  and  employer  will  hold  good  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  grades  in  the  social  scale. 
The  workman,  if  treated  as  a  friend  and 
equal  by  those  to  whom  Fortune  has 
been  more  kind,  if  estimated  by  all 
classes  according  to  his  own  true  worth 
as  a  man,  and  not  according  to  the 
quality  oPthe  cloth  upon  his  back  ;  if 
his  children  are  allowed  the  same  chance 
of  developing  their  abilities  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  rich,  he  will  feel  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  devote  his  life  to  a  cruel  struggle 
with  his  fellows  for  a  higher  position. 
The  truth  will  dawn  upon  him  that  the 
workman’s  life  is  as  honorable  as  any 
other,  and  that  no  man  need  be 
ashamed  of  living  and  dying  a  workman, 
providing  his  work  has  been  done  well. 
No  praiseworthy  ambition  would  be 
checked,  for  the  communion  of  all 
classes  would  lead  to  sterling  ability  ris¬ 
ing  speedily  to  the  surface,  instead  of 
toiling  on  in  the  dark,  unknown  and  un¬ 
cared  for. 

If  the  professional  classes,  philanthro¬ 
pists,  politicians,  and  economists,  had 
been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  mix 
freely  with  the  proletariate,  we  should 
be  inflicted  with  less  of  the  twaddle 
and  useless  verbosity  that  daily  flows 
forth  from  platform  and  pen  concerning 
the  problems  of  industrial  life.  Men 
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are  sent  to  parliament  to  frame  laws  on 
which  the  life's  happiness  of  millions 
may  depend,  who,  in  spite  of  their  belief 
to  the  contrary,  know  far  less  about 
the  real  work-a-day  life  of  the  people  of 
this  country  than  they  do  about  that  of 
the  Zulus  or  the  Japanese.  With  all 
classes  guarded  jealously  by  social  bar¬ 
riers,  and,  as  a  result,  misunderstanding 


and  mistrusting  each  other,  who  can 
wonder  that  in  spite  of  all  advances  in 
art  and  science,  a  miserable,  unholy 
scramble  for  money  absorbs  the  energies 
of  the  ablest  men  and  women,  while 
wrongs  go  unrighted,  Hunger  and  Want 
carry  off  their  victims,  and  millions  work, 
week  in  week  out,  for  the  privilege  of 
suffering  ? — Longman's  Magatine. 


TWO  ASPECTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  ART. 
BY  T.  HALL  CAINE. 


That  which  Coleridge  termed  the 
xsthetic  criticism  of  Shakespeare  was  so 
sorely  done  to  death  in  his  own  day — 
not  certainly  by  himself,  or  by  Lamb, 
but  by  critics,  who,  while  they  abused 
them,  wrote  in  roundabout  imitation  of 
them — that  there  eventually  occurred  a 
natural  and  complete  critical  reaction. 
The  Shakespeare  scholarship  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  transcendentalism  of  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  century  took  form 
about  1840  in  the  unquestionable  con¬ 
crete  investigations  of  the  first  Shake¬ 
speare  Society.  About  thirty  years  were 
thenceforth  devoted  to  sundry  matter- 
of-fact  inquiries  which  have  since 
proved  valuable,  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  in  the  elucidation  of  certain  higher 
problems  which  centuries  of  speculation 
might  not  have  solved.  Later  still,  a 
younger  generation  of  Shakespearians 
have  devoted  themselves  with  an  assidu¬ 
ity  deserving  of  more  than  the  somewhat 
meagre  results  that  have  accrued  to  the 
study  of  the  text  of  the  poet,  partly  with 
a  view  to  cleansing  it  of  the  corruptions 
that  still  cling  to  it,  but  mainly  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  certain  metrical 
tests  which,  being  mathematically 
demonstrable,  are  expected  to  afford  us 
that  knowledge  of  Shakespearian  chron¬ 
ology  which  neither  history  nor  tradi¬ 
tion  can  give.  And  among  these  three 
schools  of  criticism  the  study  of  the 
national  dramatist  has  throughout  the 
years  of  the  present  century  been  sys¬ 
tematically  divided,  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  in  Germany  and  America. 
After  so  much  subdivision  of  critical 
labor,  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how 
little  has  been  achieved.  At  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Shakespeare  Society 
much  was  said,  with  the  emphasis  of 


confident  expectation,  of  the  superiority 
of  actual  research  over  speculative  in¬ 
quiry  ;  but  what  in  the  end  has  proved 
to  be  the  outcome  of  these  forty  years* 
laborious  traversing  of  record  offices 
and  corporate  archives  ?  Some  sub¬ 
stantial  and  unlooked-for  gains  have  in¬ 
dubitably  resulted  but  by  much  the 
more  considerable  portions  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  students,  like  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillipps,  have  merely  gone  to  the 
verification  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
hitherto  unaulhenticated  story  of 
Shakespeare’s  life  and  work  which  tra¬ 
dition  hands  down.  Mr.  Phillipps  gives 
us  now  the  net  results  of  his  life’s  labor 
in  an  interesting  volume  of  some  700 
pages,*  but  the  reader,  who  has  been 
decoyed  by  the  fascination  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  lucidity  of  the«treatment 
into  a  careful  perusal  of  the  bulky  work 
in  question,  will  probably  lay  it  aside 
with  the  reflection  that  the  facts  of  the 
poet’s  life  that  have  there  been  substan¬ 
tiated  are  only  just  too  numerous  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  It  has  been 
pertinently,  if  not  generously,  remarked, 
that  from  fear  of  the  reproach  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  serviceable  army  of  the  dry-as- 
dusts  of  1840,  the  younger  Shake¬ 
spearians  of  1870  established  an  orna¬ 
mental  corps  of  dryer-than-dusts  ;  and 
certainly  the  metric^  computations  to 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves 
have  been  attended  by  results  which  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  at  once  more  labori¬ 
ously  unedifying  (at  least  to  the  average 
reader  of  Shakespeare)  and  more  con¬ 
jectural.  Indeed,  while  making  frank 
recognition  of  the  obligations  under 


*  “  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare.’ 
(Longmans.) 
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which  we  rest  to  Mr.  Fumivall  and  his 
followers  for  the  helps  afforded  toward 
a  systematic  study  of  the  poet’s  works 
in  something  like  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote  them,  one  cannot  but  think  that 
these  accomplished  students,  in  their 
mysterious  pursuit  of  time  and  metrical 
analysis,  are  often  sadly  amenable  to 
•  Dr.  Johnson’s  well-known  strictures  on 
the  prosy  stolidness  of  the  elder  Sheri¬ 
dan,  which  implied  that  it  must  have 
taken  the  rival  lexicographer  a  great 
deal  of  learned  trouble  to  become  so 
dull.  And  now  it  seems  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that,  in  view  of  the 
unsatisfying  outcome  first  of  the  rational 
criticism  of  1840,  and  next  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  criticism  of  1870,  the  Shakespeart 
criticism  of  the  remaining  years  of  the 
century  may  be,  in  general  character,  a 
revival  of  the  aesthetic  criticism  which 
Coleridge  began  in  England.  In  that 
case  we  may  reasonably  look  for  flights 
of  speculative  thought,  before  which  the 
recent  amazing  discovery,  that  the  son¬ 
nets  of  Shakespeare  were  after  all  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  poet’s  own  son,  must 
fail  of  interest  and  amusement.  The 
prospect  is  at  least  an  exhilarating  one, 
after  nearly  fifty  years  of  the  too_  patient 
and  secure  groping  in  the  ground  of 
short-breathed  philosophers  who  have 
been  unable  to  trust  their  wings,  and 
have  honestly  if  humbly  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  solemn  discussion  of  the 
burning  questions  of  whether  Shake¬ 
speare  stole  deer  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  died  of  a  fever  con¬ 
tracted  by  hard  drinking  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Michael  Dray¬ 
ton,  and  whether  he  wrote  more  lines 
with  double-endings  at  fifty  than  at 
forty,  and  more  lines  with  female  endings 
at  forty  than  at  twenty-five.  Certain  it 
is  that  if  the  next  few  years  should  see 
the  advent  of  such  a  sub-Victorian 
school  of  critics,  led  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
or  any  other,  the  opportunities  for  rail¬ 
lery  and  revenge  afforded  in  the  sequel 
to  the  unrequited  and  abandoned  Shake- 
spearians  will  be  numerous  enough  and 
sufficiently  appetizing. 

Perhaps  after  this  preamble  it  may 
seem  to  require  courage  to  enter  upon 
an  abstract  and  twofold  inquiry  touching 
Shakespeare’s  artistic  methods,  but  my 
bulwark  of  defence  in  the  present  case 
shall  be,  that  I  have  not  trusted  to 
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aesthetic  or  philosophical  postulations  of 
my  own,  but  have  in  the  first  of  the  two 
sections  of  my  paper  traversed  a  theory 
expounded  by  Coleridge,  and  in  the 
other  section  advanced  an  hypothesis 
formulated  out  of  curious  strictures  by 
Goldsmith.  In  the  fragment  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  lectures  preserved  to  us  by  the 
industry  of  Mr.  Collier,*  there  is  an 
argument,  which,  though  hastily  dealt 
with,  is  intended  to  show  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  method  of  projecting  character 
was  to  pass  every  conception  through 
the  medium  of  his  meditative  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  by  so  doing  render  it  typical. 
With  a  sense  of  surprise  that  in  the  per¬ 
petual  resuscitation  of  worn-out  theories 
this  vast  point  has  been  much  over¬ 
looked,  I  have  endeavored  to  fill  in  the 
outlines  of  Coleridge’s  idea  with  more 
completeness  of  illustration  than  he 
stays  to  afford.  Such  is  the  first  of  the 
two  aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  art  to 
which  1  desire  to  ask  attention  ;  and  the 
second  is  the  less  familiar,  but  not  less 
impiortant,  asj^ect,  in  which  Goldsmith 
sees  the  poet  in  the  novel  character  of 
a  melodramatist. 

I. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shake¬ 
speare  found  the  nucleus  of  fact  on  which 
he  based  his  characters  in  real  inter¬ 
course  with  men.  But  he  did  more 
than  transfer  the  figures  he  saw  in  life 
to  the  canvas  of  his  invention.  If  he 
had  merely  set  down,  however  faithfully, 
the  men  and  women  he  actually  beheld 
in  the  flesh  he  must  soon  have  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
did  that,  and  with  what  results  we  know. 
He  doubtless  saw  many  a  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  strutting  bodily  before  him  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  but  he  did  not  depict 
under  that  name  any  individual  charla¬ 
tan  he  chanced  to  meet  there.  If  he 
had  done  so,  we  who  live  in  days  when 

*  I  cannot  here  engage  in  the  discussion  (so 
fully  sustained  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Brae)  on 
the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Collier’s  reports,  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  from  a  life-long  familiar¬ 
ity  with  Coleridge's  authenticated  writings  I 
feel  satisfied  that  whether  the  lectures,  as  giv¬ 
en  by  Mr.  Collier,  be  "apocryphal,”  as  Her¬ 
bert  Coleridge  thought,  or  “  deliberate  concoc¬ 
tions  from  Coleridge’s  published  works,’’  as 
the  author  of  "  Literary  Cookery  ’’  mainuined, 
the  theory  which  I  have  attributed  to  Coleridge 
is  essentially  Coleridgean,  and  could  have  come 
(in  one  form  or  another)  from  Coleridge  only. 
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soldiers  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the 
better  support  of  their  valor  to  forswear 
thin  potations,  and  addict  themselves  to 
sack,  would  probably  care  very  little  for 
the  character,  notwithstanding  the  at¬ 
tractions  pertaining  to  it  of  that  Rabelai- 
sean  humor  which  never  disturbs  us  with 
any  question  as  to  the  side  of  our  face 
on  which  the  laugh  should  be.  But  the 
whole  family  of  swaggering  topers  from 
Sir  John’s  day  down  to  our  own  have 
had  certain  features  of  family  resem¬ 
blance,  and  these  features  Shakespeare 
waited  for  ahd  pmrtrayed.  So  Sir  John 
Falstaff  becomes  a  type,  and  hence  is 
applicable  to  every  age,  because  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  phase  of  humanity  in 
every  age.  The  same  truth  that  ex¬ 
plains  to  us  the  basis  of  the  immortality 
of  Falstaff  applies  to  every  notable  char¬ 
acter  Shakespeare  depicts.  The  pK}et 
never  goes  to  work  (as,  according  to  an 
acute  critic,  the  young  pre-Raphaelites 
did  in  1850)  as  a  photographic  camera, 
but  always  as  a  creative  intelligence,  and 
this  is  what  Coleridge  means  in  the 
argument  just  referred  to,  in  which  he 
shows  that  Shakespeare  passed  every 
conception  through  the  medium  of  his 
meditative  genius.  Nor  is  this  true 
merely  of  Shakespeare’s  method  of  pro¬ 
jecting  character  in  the  realm  of  what 
the  actors  call  eccentric  comedy,  for  in 
dealing  with  heroic  character  his  art  is 
the  same.  Glance  at  Romeo.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  individual 
answering  to  the  young  Montague  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  shadowy  historical  occur¬ 
rence  which  is  referred  to  the  first  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  none  the 
less  on  that  account  is  he  typical  of  cer¬ 
tain  romantic  young  lovers  in  all  ages. 
He  begins  by  sighing  over  some  fugitive 
passion  for  a  mythical  Rosaline,  and 
presently  forgets  the  paragon  in  his  new¬ 
found  passion  for  the  more  responsive 
Juliet.  There  may  not  exist  either  his¬ 
torical  or  traditional  ground  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  original  of  the  Romeo  of 
Luigi  da  Porto  and  Bandello  had  in  fact 
any  such  preliminary  passion  ;  but 
Shakespeare  knew  from  observation,  and 
perhaps  from  personal  experience,  that 
a  vague,  indeterminate  condition  of 
mind  and  heart  usually  precedes  the 
ordeal  know  as  falling  in  love,  and  there¬ 
fore  (following  .Arthur  Brooke  in  part) 
he  gave  Romeo  an  unrequited  attach¬ 


ment,  or  shadow  of  attachment,  in 
which  he  is  much  more  in  love  with 
his  own  thoughts  than  with  anything 
more  substantial.  So  Romeo,  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  be  a  son  of  the  house 
of  Montague,  becomes  a  type  of  all  the 
sons  of  the  house  of  Love.  It  was  the 
typical  feature  of  Romeo’s  character 
that  Mr.  Irving  brought  most  into 
prominence  in  his  recent  impersonation 
of  the  part,  and  in  giving  relief  to  so 
salient  a  characteristic  Mr.  Irving  did 
well  ;  but  perhaps  the  chief  imperfection 
of  his  (>erformance  was  a  too  prolonged 
dwelling  upon  this  subjective  side  of 
Romeo’s  passion,  apparently  to  the  total 
disregard  of  the  clear  fact  that  Shake¬ 
speare  meant  no  more  by  it  than  to 
generalize  on  the  beginnings  of  all 
human  passion,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
story  of  an  individual  and  very  concrete 
affection. 

Look  now  at  Hamlet.  When  Shake¬ 
speare  took  up  that  character  it  was  a 
bald  traditional  conception,  simply,  of  a 
commonplace  young  prince,  having 
coarse  appetites  and  gross  passions,  who 
had  been  supplanted  in  the  royal  suc¬ 
cession  by  an  uncle  who  had  murdered 
his  father  and  married  his  mother  ;  but 
Shakespeare  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  character,  and  the  traditional  prince 
became  the  representative  man.  When 
Shakespeare  took  in  hand  the  character 
of  Macbeth,  it  was  (in  the  Holinshed 
Chronicle)  a  tradition  of  individual  am¬ 
bition  and  cruelty  ;  but  from  him  it  was 
to  get  a  world  of  purpose  that  should 
make  it  typical  of  a  vast  section  of 
humanity.  In  order  to  realize  how  ex¬ 
actly  Hat;nlet  and  Macbeth  are  of  op¬ 
posite  types,  let  us  glance  at  one  scene 
from  each  of  the  plays  in  question.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  play  in  Hamlet,  the 
guilty  king,  whose  conscience  has  been 
caught  by  the  trap  laid  for  it,  retires  to 
a  chamber  to  pray.  Hamlet  is  now 
convinced  of  his  uncle’s  guilt ;  he  will 
take  the  word  of  the  ghost  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ;  in  the  heat  of  his  resolve 
he  believes  he  could  drink  hot  blood  ; 
his  purpose  is  so  firm  that  he  prays  that 
the  soul  of  Nero  may  not  enter  into  his 
bosom,  and  that  to  his  mother,  at  least, 
he  may  speak  daggers  but  use  none.  In 
this  crowning  witness  of  the  justice  of 
the  act  he  contemplates,  he  shrieks  fran¬ 
tic  and  bitter  doggerel.  He  is  sum- 
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moned  to  his  mother’s  chamber,  and  on 
the  way  thither  he  passes  through  the 
room  where  the  stubborn  knees  of  the 
king  are  bent  in  the  prayer  that  is  meant 
to  purge  the  black  bosom  of  its  rank 
offence.  Now  might  Hamlet  do  the 
deed  his  soul  is  bent  on  ;  but  no,  the 
king  prays,  and  Hamlet  dares  not  to 
raise  the  sword  against  him.  Would  not 
the  murderer  go  to  heaven  if  taken  in 
this  purging  of  his  soul  ?  Here  creeps 
in  Hamlet’s  apology  to  himself  for  doing 
nothing,  and  he  goes  out  again,  his  pur¬ 
pose  shaken  and  undone.  Contrast  this 
conduct  of  Hamlet’s  with  that  of  Mac¬ 
beth  at  a  juncture  no  less  terrible. 
After  he  has  murdered  Duncan,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty,  he 
is  more  than  ever  tossed  about  with 
fears.  He  cannot  sleep  ;  he  has  mur¬ 
dered  the  innocent  asleep  ;  he  thinks  it 
were  better  to  be  with  the  dead,  whom 
he  has  sent  to  rest,  than  to  lie  upon  the 
rack  of  a  tortured  mind.  Duncan  is  in 
his  grave.  After  life’s  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  well.  Banquo  is  dead,  but 
Fleance  has  escaped,  and  Macbeth’s 
fears  stick  deep  in  Baniiuo's  issue.  He 
will  seek  afresh  the  weird  sisters,  and  so 
goes  to  the  pit  of  Acheron.  Small  com¬ 
fort  he  gets  there  ;  the  secret,  black, 
and  midnight  hags  show  him  apparitions 
that  foretell  his  speedy  overthrow  ;  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
kings  pass  before  his  eyes,  and  the  last 
bears  a  glass  in  hand  that  shows  him 
many  more.  He  curses  the  witches  ; 
infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride, 
and  damned  all  those  that  trust  them. 
But  what  is  the  result  ?  Does  Macbeth 
arrest  himself  in  his  deeds  of  blood  >  A 
hundredth  part  of  such  an  evidence 
against  him  would  have  seemed  to  Ham¬ 
let  excuse  enough  for  ignoring  the 
“canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter.’’  Mac¬ 
beth  is  of  another  mettle  ;  he  is  so  far 
steeped  in  blood  that  to  go  backward 
were  as  hard  as  to  go  on.  This  is  what 
he  says  as  he  comes  out  of  the  cave  : 

"  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits  ; 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o’ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it ;  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it 
thought  and  done. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  ; 

Seize  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o’  the 
sword 
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His  wife,  his  babe^  and  all  unfortunate 
souls 

That  trace  his  line.  No  boasting,  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I’ll  do.  before  this  purpose  cool : 

But  no  more  sights  !’’ 

“  But  no  more  sights  !’’  This  man 
can  do  any  deed  of  horrible  cruelty,  but 
he  cannot  now,  he  will  not,  think  ;  he 
will  not  count  the  cost.  By  thinking 
too  precisely  on  the  event  Hamlet’s  pur¬ 
poses  lost  the  name  of  action.  Ham¬ 
let’s  flighty  purpose  never  was  overtaken 
(it  may  be  said  to  have  overtaken  him) 
because  the  deed  never  did  go  with  it. 
Hamlet  could  look  on  thoughts,  but  not 
on  blood ;  Macbeth  could  look  on 
blood,  but  not  on  thoughts.  Macduff’s 
wife  and  little  ones  Macbeth  could 
cruelly  butcher  in  “  one  fell  swoop,”  but 
he  could  not,  would  not,  look  on  the 
future.  “  This  deed  I’ll  do,”  he  says, 
“  but  no  more  sights  !’’  Here,  then, 
we  have  two  types  of  character  :  the 
man  that  can  think  and  will  not  act,  and 
the  man  that  can  act  and  will  not  think  ; 
and  these  together  represent,  perhaps,  a 
full  half  of  the  entire  human  family.  In 
the  one  we  have  the  love  of  action 
which  never  fails  to  present  itself  in  the 
meditative  genius  ;  in  the  other  we  have 
the  impatience  of  brooding  reflection 
which  as  constantly  exhibits  itself  in  the 
active  intelligence.  Hamlet  envies 
Laertes,  fresh  from  France,  the  good 
opinion  he  has  won  for  skill  with  rapier 
and  dagger  ;  but  despises  Rosencrantz, 
who,  straight,  probably  from  Witten¬ 
berg,  talks  metaphysics  to  him  ;  he  is 
never  so  satisfied  with  himself  as  when 
he  recalls  his  speedy  dispatch  of  his 
base  companions  to  sudden  and  un¬ 
shriven  death  in  England,  and  never  so 
strong  in  his  own  strength  of  arm  as 
when  he  reflects  that  the  news  must 
shortly  reach  the  king  of  the  issue  of  the 
business  in  his  tributary  State.  "  It 
will  be  short  :  the  interim  is  mine.’’ 
Macbeth  reserves  no  pity  in  his  heart  for 
the  partner  of  his  great  crime,  when  tort¬ 
ured  by  the  memory  of  it  she  dies  of 
remorse,  and  it  adds  one  more  anticipa¬ 
tory  pang  to  the  humiliation  of  possible 
overthro'w,.that  he  may  have  to  kiss  the 
dust  before  the  feet  of  young  Malcolm 
(who  has  never  given  proof  of  active 
power),  while  before  the  resolute  Mac¬ 
duff  the  relentless  monarch  quails. 

Let  us  look  at  Othello.  Tht*  Moor 
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of  Venice  was  a  figure  in  Cinthio’s 
“  Hecatomithi”  before  Shakespeare  be¬ 
gan  to  deal  with  him  ;  but  he  was,  as 
the  facetious  Rymer  so  playfully  puts  it, 
a  mere  jealous  blackamoor.  The  black 
generals  having  beautiful  wives  liable  to 
be  courted  by  their  husbands’  officers 
are  necessarily  few.  One  in  a  century 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate,  probably, 
and  perhaps  one  in  a  cycle  would  be 
enough.  Therefore  the  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  such  unions  must  be  slight.  A 
passion  must  touch  a  large  part  of  hu¬ 
manity  before  it  can  be  universally  ap¬ 
preciated.  Now  see  what  marvellous 
re-creation  the  story  undergoes  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  what  a  magnificent  type  the 
poet  makes  of  Othello.  Lifting  him  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  originally  vulgar  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  black  man  with  a  fair  wife,  he 
makes  him  a  perfect  gentleman.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  Othello  is,  [>erhaps, 
the  most  faultless  gentleman  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  for  not  Hamlet  himself  is  so 
peerless  a  gentleman.  What  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  aim  in  this  ?  He  is  going 
to  do  far  greater  business  than  to 
show  us  the  pKjwer  of  jealousy.  Cin¬ 
thio’s  original  blackamoor  would  have 
done  for  that.  He  intends  to  show  us 
what  it  is  to  have  our  ideals  shattered, 
our  gods  overthrown,  our  hop)es  with¬ 
ered,  our  aims  blasted.  Othello  shall 
have  no  touch  of  jealousy  ;  he  shall  have 
a  greatness  of  soul  with  which  jealousy 
cannot  live.  Otheilo  at  first  adores  his 
wife,  worships  her  beyond  all  limit  or 
control  of  reason.  Then  comes  up  the 
spirit  of  envy.  lago  whispers  that  his 
fair  idol  is  not  so  flawless  as  he  thinks. 
He  laughs  at  the  imputation.  Presently, 
that  old  relentless  enemy,  Circumstance 
(the  w'f  matrix  of  Shakespearian  trag¬ 
edy,  as  a  critic  most  aptly  terms  her) 
steps  in  and  mars  everything,  as  she  so 
often  does.  When  Circumstance  frowns 
on  Desdemona,  Othello  is  trapped.  Can 
it  be  that  she  whom  he  thought  so  pure  is 
yet  so  guilty  ?  "  But  yet  the  pity  of  ’t ! 
O,  lago,  the  pity  of  ’t.”  Of  what  now 
is  Othello  thinking  ?  Of  killing  his  sup¬ 
posed  rival  ?  Never  at  all ;  that  way 
jealousy  lies.  He  thinks  of  killing  her 
slanderer.  Holding  lago  by  the  throat, 
he  tells  him  to  prove  what  he  has  said, 
or  he  had  better  have  been  bom  a  dog 
than  answer  his  awakened  wrath.  But 
fate  is  against  Othello,  and  the  proof 


seems  to  be  forthcoming.  Then,  indeed 
the  joys  of  life  are  gone  ;  his  advance¬ 
ments  had  been  the  sweeter,  because  she 
had  shared  them ;  his  hairbreadth 
’scapes  had  been  no  longer  terrible 
memories,  because  she  had  pitied  them. 
Desdemona  must  die,  and  he,  too,  with 
her  ;  for  surely  we  must  believe  that 
Othello  projected  his  own  death  at  the 
moment  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
compassing  his  wife’s.  Here,  then,  is 
another  magnificent  type,  representative 
of  an  enormous  section  of  the  human 
family.  Othello  has  all  the  weaknesses 
of  the  man  who  builds  his  ideals  too 
high  :  distrustful  of  himself  and  of  the 
passion  he  generates  ;  too  quick  to  sus¬ 
pect  treachery  for  one  who  has  none  of 
the  little  vices  that  verify  it  ;  as  apt  to 
clutch  at  straws  as  he  is  swift  to  raise 
an  idol  out  of  slender  virtues.  If 
Othello  had  been  a  jealous  man  he 
would  not  have  killed  his  wife  ;  for  he 
would  never  have  contented  himself 
with  the  evidence  of  a  lost  handkerchief. 
But  he  was  at  once  superior  to  the  mean, 
prying  suspiciousness  of  Leontes,  in  the 
Winter  s  Tale,  and  rendered,  by  his 
frantic  idolatry,  so  destitute  of  a  rational 
idea  of  female  frailty  as  to  accept  the 
most  innocent  intercourse  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  guilt. 

The  character  of  lago  is  of  a  type  the 
exact  contrary  of  this.  lago  represents 
the  men  who  take  a  low  view  of  human¬ 
ity,  believing  there  is  no  friendship  but 
self-interest,  no  aflection  but  self-love, 
no  honesty  but  personal  gain.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  the  meanest  estimate  of 
woman,  from  whom  he  expects  neither 
chastity  nor  constancy,  and  whose  love, 
in  his  eyes,  is  lust.  There  is  not  to  be 
seen  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  woman  in  any 
other  character  in  Shakespeare,  where 
the  hardest  things  ever,  perhaps,  said 
against  the  sex  are  to  be  found.  lago 
has  a  stubborn  pride  of  intellectuality, 
too,  that  makes  him  believe  he  can  use 
all  men  as  his  tools.  His  envy  is  not 
limited  to  Michael  Cassio,  who  stands 
between  him  and  a  lieutenancy,  but  is 
even  more  active  in  the  sight  of 
Othello’s  domestic  happiness  than  in 
view  of  his  own  military  retrogression. 
With  the  consciousness  of  villainy  in 
every  scheme  he  concocts,  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  hugging  to  his  bosom  the  idea 
that  what  he  does  is  less  than  the  just 
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revenge  of  his  honor,  which  he  reminds 
himself  has  been  outraged.  In  no  man 
whatever,  and  of  course  in  no  woman, 
can  he  perceive  positive  virtues ;  in 
Othello  alone  he  recognizes  a  certain 
absence  of  vice.  Such  a  man  must 
needs  have  injured  his  associates  by  sus¬ 
picion,  calumny,  or  some  of  the  other 
and  secret  machinations  of  envy  ;  and 
if  Shakespeare  meant  anything  (beyond 
furnishing  a  dramatic  contrast  to 
Othello)  by  the  realization  of  the  type 
which  lago  represents,  it  was  surely  to 
point  to  the  inevitable  pitfalls  that  lie  in 
the  path  of  the  born  sceptic. 

Lear,  again,  is  of  a  great  and  familiar 
type  ;  he  furnishes  an  admirable  gen¬ 
eralization  on  the  impotence  of  those 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  govern  others, 
have  neglected  to  master  themselves.  It 
is  significant  that,  both  in  Holinshed 
and  in  The  True  Chronicle  History  of 
King  Leir  the  army  of  Lear  is  victori¬ 
ous,  and  the  king  is  reinstated  in  his 
kingdom.  After  l.ear’s  death,  too, 
Cordelia  succeeds  to  his  sovereignty, 
and  dies  by  her  own  hand  during  a  war 
waged  against  her  by  her  sisters’  sons. 
Now,  the  mere  necessities  of  tragic 
drama  made  demand  of  radical  change 
in  certain  of  these  particulars  ;  but  the 
most  material  deviation  from  the  story, 
as  Shakespeare  found  it,  was  entailed 
upon  the  dramatist  by  the  necessity 
under  which  he  lay  to  purge  the  old  king 
of  his  pride  and  wilfulness,  by  leading 
him  forward  to  some  great  catastrophe 
of  suffering  and  death.  Gloucester  and 
his  sons  are  foreign  to  the  chronicle  on 
which  this  play  is  founded,  and  come, 
no  doubt,  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  prob¬ 
ably  being  introduced  for  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  purposes  of  typical  portraiture. 
Indeed,  it  may,  I  think,  safely  be  said 
that  wherever  Shakespeare  departs  from 
tradition  in  his  plots  he  does  so  to  per¬ 
fect  his  types. 

Glance  further  at  the  boy-woman 
characters  in  Shakespeare  :  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  women  who  assume  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  pages.  This  is  a  class  of  char¬ 
acter  of  which  the  Elizabethans  were  es¬ 
pecially  fond.  Nearly  every  popular 
dramatist  of  Shakes’peare’s  age  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  one  or  more  of  these  charm¬ 
ing  creations.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  class,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
extinct.  .\nd  this  being  so,  it  may  be 


said  that  Shakespeare  here  reversed  his 
usual  methods,  of  portraiture  and  pre¬ 
sented  us  in  his  Rosalinds  and  Violas, 
not  with  a  type  of  female  character  but 
merely  with  a  picture  of  a  class  that 
was,  at  the  most,  peculiar  to  his  own 
and  earlier  times.  Not  so,  however. 
Shakespeare  created  in  his  girl-page 
characters  a  type  of  womanhood  which 
for  purity  and  strength,  for  modesty  and 
self-sacrifice,  must  always  stand  highest 
in  fiction,  and  can  never,  one  may  trust, 
be  extinct  in  life.  Herein  he  introduces 
into  literature  the  type  of  girl  who 
unites  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  to  the 
strength  of  a  man  ;  and  this  is,  p>erhaps, 
the  most  fascinating  type  of  female 
character  ever  conceived.  Yet  Shake- 
sfieare  never  unsexes  his  boy-women. 
Viola  is  not  a  whit  less  womanly  because 
she  dons  the  doublet  and  hose,  and 
plays  page  to  the  Duke.  Nay,  for  her 
very  disguise  she  seems  almost  the  more 
womanly,  because  the  more  under 
restraint  in  the  expression  of  those 
emotions  which  belong  to  woman  only. 

It  is  necessary  to  leave  such  readers 
as  feel  an  interest  in  this  theory  of 
Shakespeare’s  method  as  a  dramatist  to 
work  it  out  in  fuller  detail.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  pursue  investigations 
further,  and  see  how  Shakespeare  came 
by  such  characters  as  Polonius,  Benedick, 
Beatrice,  Mercutio,  Dogberry,  Verges, 
Justice  Shallow,  Prospero,  Leonatus, 
and  among  historical  personages,  Henry 
V.,  Richards  II.  and  III.  What  has 
here  been  said  has  been  intended  to 
show,  with'  somewhat  more  fulness  of 
illustration  than  Coleridge  employs,  that 
S hakes pieare’s  method  of  projecting 
character  was  to  generalize  on  character: 
not  to  reproduce  individuals,  but  to 
create  types.  That  the  poet  never  paints 
a  character  direct  from  some  single  ex¬ 
ample  in  life  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Pistol  is  a  portrait, 
and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  affirmed, 
with  reason,  of  Justice  Shallow  and 
Dogberry.  The  opposite  was,  however, 
his  natural  method,  and  the  exceptions 
to  his  adoption  of  it  are  rare.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  tabulate  his  types  in 
groups,  and  so  note  their  similitudes  and 
differences.  Lear,  Timon,  and  Corio- 
lanus  might  be  taken  together  in  a  first 
group  ;  Hamlet,  Richard  II.,  and  Pros¬ 
pero  in  a  second ;  Richard  III.  and 
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Macbeth  in  a  third ;  and  perhaps 
Leontes  and  Leonatus  wpuld  have  to  go 
with  lago  rather  than  with  Othello.  To 
study  Shakes(>eare  in  such  groups  of 
types  might  perhaps  be  more  profitable, 
t^cause  more  systematical  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  than  to  study  him  merely  chron¬ 
ologically.  At  least  it  would  afford  an 
agreeable  and  valuable  change.  It  can 
hardly  be  possible  to  overstate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  poet's  love  of  the  type 
in  all  human  portraiture.  To  gratify  it 
he  sacrificed  legend  and  history,  and 
sometimes  probability  also.  It  is  quite 
the  highest  factor  in  his  art,  for  it  has 
given  permanence  to  what  must  have 
been  as  ephemeral  as  the  forgotten 
chronicles  without  it. 

II. 

I  could  wish  now  to  formulate  what 
is  probably  a  fresh  theory  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  methods  as  a  dramatic  mechanist 
to  show  in  a  new  way  what  his  arts  were 
as  a  constructer  of  stage  plays.  The 
theory  in  question  may  be  simply  stated, 
namely,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  properly 
described  as  a  tragedian,  or  comedian,  or 
or  writer  of  farce,  or  writer  of  historical 
play,  or  as  all  of  these,  but  as  what  we 
now  call  a  melodramatist — as  almost  the 
first,  and  quite  the  greatest,  of  English 
melodramatists.  And  though  this  may  be 
new  as  a  theory,  the  feeling  upon  which 
it  rests  has  long  found  expression  in 
criticism.  There  is  a  curious  and 
amusing  dialogue  illustrative  of  the  point 
in  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  While 
Dr.  Primrose  is  travelling  in  search  of 
Olivia,  he  encounters  one  of  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  and  remembering 
that  good  company  on  the  road  is  the 
shortest  cut,  and  thinking  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  theatrical  matters 
himself,  he  engages  in  conversation  with 
the  player,  and  asks  who  are  the  writers 
in  vogue — who  the  Drydens  and  Otways 
of  the  day  ?  He  is  told  that  few  modern 
dramatists  would  think  themselves  much 
honored  by  being  compared  to  the 
writers  mentioned.  ”  Dryden  and 
Rowe’s  manner,  sir,”  says  the  player, 
”  are  quite  out  of  fashion  ;  our  taste  has 
gone  back  a  whole  century  ;  Fletcher, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  are  the  only  things  that  go  down.  ’  ’ 
The  Vicar  expresses  astonishment  that 
the  age  can  be  pleased  with  the  anti¬ 


quated  dialect,  the  obsolete  humor, 
and  the  overcharged  characters  that 
abound  in  these  authors  ;  and  his  com¬ 
panion  protests  that  the  public  care 
nothing  about  dialect,  or  humor,  or 
character,  for  that  is  none  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  they  only  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
amused,  and  find  themselves  happy 
when  they  can  enjoy  a  pantomime  under 
the  sanction  of  Jonson’s  or  Shake¬ 
speare’s  name.  Sufficiently,  aghast  at 
such  disclosures,  the  good  doctor  infers 
that  “  our  modem  dramatists  are  rather 
imitators  of  Shakespeare  than  Nature,” 
but  the  player  doubts  if  they  imitate 
anything  at  all.  ”  Nor,  indeed,”  he 
adds,  “  does  the  public  require  it  of 
them  ;  it  is  not  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and  at¬ 
titudes  that  may  be  introduced  into  it, 
that  elicits  applause.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  the 
works  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  have 
too  much  wit  in  them  for  the  present 
taste.”  One  may  reasonably  doubt  if 
there  exists  anything  more  amazing  and 
audacious  than  this  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  dramatic  criticism.  Nor  is 
there  the  faintest  internal  evidence  going 
to  show  that  these  opinions,  in  common 
with  the  others  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  V’icar,  were  not  those  of  the  author 
himself.  But  it  does  not  so  much  con¬ 
cern  us  that  Goldsmith  could  favorably 
contrast  a  charlatan  like  Farquhar  with 
Shakespeare,  as  that  he  realized  the 
public  appetite  in  his  own  time  for  the 
”  starts  and  attitudes”  supposed  to  be 
copied  from  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
as  above  the  poetic  prosings  or  subtle 
indecencies  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  What  is  indis¬ 
putable  in  the  dialogue  summarized  is 
the  implication  that  Shakespeare,  and 
the  more  successful  of  his  contemporary 
dramatists — Marlowe,  Webstar,  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  Fletcher,  Massinger — were 
essentially  melodramatic.  And  this 
opens  the  question  (not  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  previously  discussed).  What  is 
melodrama  ?  Adequately  to  solve  such 
a  problem,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  traverse  the  history  of  histrionics  ; 
but  the  utmost  we  can  attempt  is'  to  de¬ 
fine  the  order  of  dramatic  composition 
in  question  by  comparing  its  functions 
with  those  of  other  species  of  play. 
Coleridge’s  definition  of  farce  was  this  ; 
“  An  improbability,  or  even  impossi- 
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bility,  granted  in  the  outset,  see  what 
odd  and  luup;hable  events  will  fairly  fol¬ 
low  from  it.^’  *  Thus  in  that  most  per¬ 
fect  farce,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  the 
improbability  granted  in  the  outset  is 
that  twin  brothers  extremely  alike  in 
person  should  have  as  servants  other 
twin  brothers  equally  alike  in  person. 
This  improbability  (amounting,  perhaps, 
to  impossibility)'being  granted,  see  what 
laughable  incidents  ensue.  Coleridge 
gives  us  in  this  single  instance  a  perfect 
piece  of  critical  analysis,  and  by  the 
hint  it  affords  we  should  not  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  comedy  and  tragedy.  Our 
definition  of  comedy,  then,  might  be  : 
A  natural  misadventure  or  misunder¬ 
standing  granted  on  the  outset,  see  what 
an  infinitude  of  amusing  and  even  alarm¬ 
ing  blunders  it  will  inevitably  lead  to. 

The  natural  misadventure  in  Gold¬ 
smith’s  well-known  comedy  lies  in 
young  Marlowe  mistaking  the  house  of 
the  father  of  his  intended  bride  for  a 
wayside  inn,  and,  granted  that  accident, 
see  what  amusing  blunders  ensue.  Now 
this  definition  of  comedy  excludes  some 
of  the  so-called  comedies  of  .Aristophanes 
(which  were  first  of  all  satirical  in  motif). 
It  also  excludes  nearly  every  comedy,  so- 
called,  of  Shakespeare’s,  and  in  that 
fact  lies  the  pith  of  the  argument  to 
follow.  It  excludes,  for  example. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Let  us 
explain  this  point.  On  the  accident  of 
Claudio’s  mistaking  Margaret  for  Hero 
at  the  chamber  window  at  night,  talking 
in  terms  of  love  to  a  man  in  the  garden, 
hinges  the  entire  tragic  business  of  the 
renouncement  in  the  church,  and  the 
mockery  of  Claudio’s  subsequent  repent¬ 
ance  and  visitation  to  the  supposed 
tomb  of  his  lady.  Now,  it  asks  courage 
to  hint  that  m  any  momentous  episode 
Shakespeare  sins  against  the  laws,  not 
so  tnuch  of  dramatic  probability  as  of 
dramatic  design.  We  have  grown  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  doubts  that  are  cast  upon 
his  naturalness,  and  we  do  not  greatly 
murmur  at  the  diatribes  occasionally 
called  forth  by  his  thraldom  to  mere 
verbal  quibble  ;  but  that  he  fails  any¬ 
where  in  sheer  art  as  master  of  the 
powers  of  arresting  and  compelling  in¬ 
terest,  we  do  not  usually  believe. 
Nevertheless,  few  of  the  many  who  wit¬ 


ness  the  church  scenes  in  Much  Ado, 
where  they  are  now  produced  in  London 
with  even  more  literalness  of  detail  than 
may  be  thought  necessary  or  quite 
seemly,  can  well  resist  an  uncertain  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  whole  artifice  being 
transparently  unreal,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  wearisome.  In  this  partic¬ 
ular  Shakespeare  is  assuredly  an  in¬ 
different  comedian — if  he  is  to  be  judged 
as  a  comedian  at  all.  In  pure  comedy 
there  could  be  no  such  paltering  as  this 
with  serious  emotions.  The  incidents 
turn  on  an  error  (though  indirectly  affect¬ 
ed  by  fraud),  as  the  spectators  know 
from  the  first,  and  hence  the  spirit  of 
comedy  resents  the  serious  element. 
Very  different  is  the  artistic  basis  of  the 
best  comedies  of  a  writer  otherwise  so 
much  less  perfect  as  Sheridan.  The 
School  for  Scandal  has  imperfections 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  hence  it  was 
properly  described  by  Lamb  as  artificial 
comedy.  But  in  The  Rivals  the  errors 
introduced  are  employed  solely  to  de¬ 
velop  the  farcical  side  of  the  work — 
not  its  quasitragical  side,  as  in  Much 
— and  so  it  must  always  be  in  pure 
comedy. 

Of  tragedy  the  definition  might  be  : 
Granted  m  the  outset  some  crime  in  its 
inception,  see  with  what  remorseless 
persistence  the  spirit  of  evil  pursues  the 
wrong-doer  until  it  involves  the  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  in  disaster.  Here  we 
see  that  the  principle  of  comedy  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  of  tragedy.  The 
one  begins  with  accident,  the  other  with 
crime  ;  from  the  incidents  of  the  former 
there  can  at  any  moment  be  found  a 
channel  for  escape  ;  from  the  events  of 
the  latter  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
return  ;  the  emotions  excited  by  the  one 
are  never  so  deep  but  that  they  can  at 
any  moment  be  laid  aside  ;  there  can  be 
no  paltering  with  the  passions  of  the 
other  ;  in  comedy,  accident  accumulates 
on  the  head  of  accident  until  the  climax 
is  brought  about  by  the  improbability, 
impossibility,  and  ridiculousness  of 
events  (obvious  throughout  to  the  audi¬ 
ence)  becoming  transparent  to  all  the 
dramatic  personages  ;  in  tragedy,  crime 
succeeds  crime,  disaster  succeeds  disas¬ 
ter,  until  the  catastrophe  is  reached  by 
the  inevitable  spirit  of  justice  circum¬ 
venting  the  last  and  worst  machinations 
of  the  villain. 


•  '*  Table  Talk,”  Routledge,  p.  193, 
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If  this  reasoning  be  tenable,  do  we 
not  see  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  a 
pure  comedy,  and  (unless  it  be  Julius 
Ctesar)  never  a  single  pure  tragedy  ? 
In  tragedy  there  should  be  no  accident, 
^et  accident  brings  about  every  serious 
incident  in  Hamlet,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  incidents  in  Othello,  King  Lear,  and 
Macbeth.  But  for  an  accident  Mercutio 
would  not  have  been  killed,  and  Romeo 
banished  ;  but  for  an  accident  Romeo 
would  have  received  the  Friar’s  letters, 
and  reached  the  tomb  of  Juliet  just  as 
his  lady  was  awaking  from  her  sleep  ; 
but  for  an  accident  Hamlet  would  not 
have  killed  Polonius,  or  ever  have  re¬ 
turned  from  his  sea  voyage  ;  but  for  an 
accident  lago  would  not  have  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  handkerchief  on  which 
the  tragic  business  in  Othello  hangs. 

What  we  have  to  realize  is  that  such 
principles  as  I  have  traversed  were  es¬ 
sential  to  comedy  and  tragedy  as  the 
basis  of  works  of  art,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  distinct  and  self-consistent,  in 
order  that  the  one  might  afford  amuse¬ 
ment  without  the  alloy  of  pain,  and  the 
other  purification  without  the  disturbing 
elements  of  misadventure  or  error.  But 
art,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  is  not  life,  because, 
as  Goethe  said,  it  is  first  of  ail  art,  and 
then  the  reflex  of  Nature.  With  every 
tragedy  in  actual  life  are  intermixed  many 
events  brought  about  by  accident,  and 
with  every  comedy  many  serious  passions 
introduce  by  design,  and  leaving  traces 
that  are  ineradicable.  In  short,  in  real 
life  we  never  have,  and  never  have  had, 
pure  farce  like  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
pure  comedy  like  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
(though  it  is  true  that  a  leading  inci¬ 
dent  was  borrowed  from  the  author’s 
experience),  or  pure  tragedy  like 
Agamemnon.  Of  this  great  fact  no 
real  notice  was  taken  by  dramatists 
earlier  than  Marlowe  ;  the  Greeks  were 
unmindful  of  it,  because  it  was  of  more 
consequence  to  .^schylus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Aristophanes  on  the  other, 
to  compass  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
harmonious  work  of  art  than  to  imitate 
Nature.  Indeed,  as  Aristotle  shows  in 
his  Poetics,”  the  aim  in  all  classic  art 
was  to  exhibit  Nature  not  as  it  was,  but 
as  it  should  have  been.  The  Elizabethan 
dramatists  took  another  view,  and  this 
was  mainly  because  life  in  their  age  was 


more  than  art,  because  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  complex,  and  was  de¬ 
manding  more  complex  expression. 
Hence  there  came  over  dramatic  art  in 
England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  exactly 
that  sort  of  change  which  came  over 
pictorial  art  at  the  same  period  in  Italy, 
where  the  abstractedness  and  austere 
consistency  of  sculpture  of  the  age  of,  say 
Giotto,  were  being  laid  aside  for  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  art  of  the  Venetian  paint¬ 
ers.  What  was  done  by  Marlowe,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Ben  Jdhson  (in  certain  works), 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  afterward 
Massinger,  was  to  unite  the  principles  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  in  a  single  work ; 
make  the  spectators  laugh  and  cry  in 
alternate  scenes  ;  produce  the  transient 
misfortunes  of  the  virtuous  by  accident, 
and  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
vicious  by  crime.  And  it  was  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  amalgamate  these  two  schemes 
of  dramatic  composition,  the  result  being 
an  order  of  play  which  was  neither 
comedy  nor  tragedy,  nor  yet  farce,  but 
partook  of  the  nature  of  each,  and  came 
in  the  end  to  be  called  melodrama — a 
word  that  denoted  literally  a  kind  of 
performance  in  which  song  was  intro¬ 
duced,  but  has  of  late  acquired  an  en¬ 
larged  significance. 

Further,  we  have  to  realize  what  those 
who  witnessed  the  recent  performances 
of  Greek  plays  will  readily  apprehend — 
namely,  that  in  all  his  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  classical  drama  Shakespeare 
was  establishing  the  superioiity  of  quite 
another  order  of  intellect — that  which  we 
now  call  the  romantic  mind.  But  besides 
the  governing  principles  I  have  described, 
the  Greek  dramatists  had  that  code  of 
minor  regulations  known  as  the  dramatic 
unities.  Unity  of  Time  was  expected 
to  impart  an  appearance  of  probability 
to  the  dramatic  action,  for  it  was  held 
to  be  monstrous  to  expect  people  to 
believe  in  the  illusion  that  made  the 
events  of  perhaps  four  years  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  in  four  hours.  Unity  of 
Place  implied  that  it  was  absurd  to  ask 
spectators  to  suppose  themselves  trans¬ 
ferred  in  a  moment  from,  say,  Athens  to 
Rome,  and  again,  in  a  moment,  back 
again  to  Athens.  Unity  of  action  meant 
that  the  business  of  a  play  should  grow 
up  gradually  from  its  inception  to  a 
climax,  and  then  sink  back  again  to  re¬ 
pose  ;  for  it  was  held  to  be  imperfect 
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art  to  startle  with  violent  ^nd  unexpect¬ 
ed  events,  or  leave  the  emotions  at  ut¬ 
most  tension  at  the  end  of  a  play.  All 
this  was,  of  course,  the  legitimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  Greek  mind.  It  has  the 
austerity  of  Greek  architecture  and  of 
the  statuary  of  Phidias  ;  but  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  every  impulse  of  the  romantic 
mind.  W'e  now  adopt  a  different  attitude 
toward  theatrical  representation.  When 
we  go  to  the  theatre  we  expect  illusion, 
and,  though  we  wish  the  stage  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  we  find  it  as 
easy  to  imagine  that  twenty-four  years 
elapse  in  the  action  of  a  play  as  that 
twenty-four  hours  only  have  passed  ; 
that  we  have  been  carried  away  in  spirit 
from  England  to  Italy,  as  from  one  part 
of  our  own  city  to  another  part  ;  and 
as  for  startling  incidents,  the  more  we 
get  of  them  the  better  we  are  pleased  ; 
and  so  far  are  we  from  requiring  that  we 
should  not  be  dismissed  in  violent  agi¬ 
tation,  we  do  not  object  if  the  curtain 
falls  (as  in  Much  Adu)  on  a  dance, 
or  (as  in  Hamlet )  on  a  stage  strewn 
with  dead  bodies.  Such  are  the  radical 
differences  between  the  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  minds.  Shakespeare  ignores  Unity 
of  Time,  for  does  he  not  make  Hamlet 
take  a  sea  voyage  in  the  time  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  the  fourth  act  ?  He  ig¬ 
nores  Unity  of  Place,  for  does  he  not 
make  the  scene  in  Othello  change  in  a 
twinkling  from  the  streets  of  Venice 
to  the  Island  of  Cyprus?  He  ignores 
Unity  of  Action,  for  in  Hamlet,  Mac¬ 
beth,  Othello,,  Lear,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  he  begins  the  play  with  a  sort  of 
catastrophe,  and  works  up  to  a  second 
climax,  upon  which  the  last  curtain 
falls. 

With  all  this  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
the  ancients  (nay,  no  doubt  f)y  virtue  of 
it),  what  an  unmatched  master  of  stage 
management  Shakespeare  was.  Witness, 
in  this  regard,  the  play  of  Macbeth — 
in  some  respects  the  greatest  creation  of 
the  romantic  mind.  How  the  eye  is 
held,  the  ear  arrested,  the  heart  en¬ 
thralled.  The  scene  opens  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  the  prophetic  chorus  of 
three  witches.  These  vanish,  and  then, 
amid  the  throng  and  noise  of  a  camp, 
with  king  and  officers,  comes  a  bleeding 
soldier,  who  tells,  in  passionate  language, 
of  the  valor  in  a  recent  battle  of  two  of 
the  king’s  captains.  In  a  moment  more 


we  are  on  the  heath  again,  amid  thunder, 
and  with  the  witches  ;  and  to  these  enter 
the  captains  whose  valor  has  been  noised 
abroad.  Presently  we  are  in  the  king’s 
palace,  and  when  the  court  disappears, 
we  are  without  the  castle  of  Macbeth  at 
Inverness.  The  crime  on  which  the  play 
hinges  is  here  determined  upon,  and 
then  the  first  curtain  falls. 

The  second  curtain  rises  on  a  court  of 
the  castle  at  night.  The  king  is  asleep  ; 
the  soldiers  have  drunk  themselves  sod¬ 
den  ;  and  the  castle  itself  is  quiet  ;  only 
the  night  is  now  unruly  ;  the  wind  blows 
hard,  and  lam  entations  seem  tobe  heard 
in  the  air  ;  chimneys  are  blown  down  ; 
the  owl  clamors  at  intervals ;  it  is  a 
terrible  night.  And  now  Macbeth  is 
abroad  on  his  guilty  errand.  We  hear 
the  bell  tinkle  that  is  the  signal  for  the 
crime.  There  is  a  long  hush,  and  then 
Lady  Macbeth  steals  in.  That  which  has 
made  others  drunk  has  made  her  bold 
yet  she  starts  at  a  sound.  Macbeth  is 
about  it,  and  she  trembles  with  fear  lest 
the  grooms  have  awaked  ;  but  no,  it  is 
done,  and  her  husband  enters  with  blood¬ 
stained  hands—  hands  that  all  great  Nept¬ 
une’s  ocean  will  not  cleanse,  hands  that 
would  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
He  has  killed  the  king  in  his  sleep,  and 
forever  after  sleep  itself  is  killed  for  him. 
He  is  a  shattered  man  ;  he  rocks  and 
reels  with  fears.  When  Lady  Macbeth 
goes  out,  we  hear  in  the  silence  follow¬ 
ing  the  knocking  at  the  gate  within. 
Then  the  lady  returns  ;  she  has  gilded 
the  faces  of  the  grooms  with  the  blood  ; 
the  knocking  continues,  and,  with  stiff 
red  hands  that  dare  not  touch,  they  hurry 
away.  “  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knock¬ 
ing  !  Ay,  would  thou  could’st.”  Now 
comes  the  Porter’s  lascivious  gossip, 
mocking  the  solemnity  of  the  terrible 
hour.  Macduff  goes  into  the  king’s 
chamber,  and  quickly  with  frenzied  eyes 
returns.  The  crime  is  discovered.  In 
an  instant  the  alarm-bell  is  rung ;  there 
is  cry  of  villainy,  murder,  treason  ;  in  a 
moment  more  the  stage  is  thronged  with 
the  soldiery,  and  so  the  second  curtain 
falls  on  the  first  great  climax.* 


*  There  is  the  short  subsequent  scene. 
Without  the  Castle,  but  it  has  rarely  been 
found  possible  to  put  it  upon  the  stage.  Nev* 
ertheless,  it  serves  its  purpose  in  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  author — namely,  that  of  generating  a 
fresh  interest  before  the  forthcoming  great 
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With  such  splendor  of  effect  the  entire 
play  develops  ;  the  banquet  scene  ;  the 
pit  of  Acheron  ;  the  castle  near  Dun- 
sinnane,  with  the  cry  of  the  women  within 
as  the  Queen  dies  ;  until  we  reach  that 
last  scene  of  all  on  the  plain  where  Mac- 
beth  himself  is  doomed  to  die.  This  is 
I)erhaps  the  grandest,  certainly  the  most 
moving  scene  of  the  play.  Macbeth  is 
aweary  of  the  sun  ;  his  way  of  life  is 
fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf ;  he 
is  fast  growing  old,  but  that  which  should 
accompany  age — as  honor,  love,  obedi¬ 
ence  troops  of  friends — he  may  not  look 
to  have  ;  his  Queen  is  dead  ;  a  wood  has 
come  to  Dunsinnane  ;  the  weird  sisters 
have  paltered  with  him  in  a  double  sense  : 
infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  ; 
nevertheless,  he  will  die  with  harness  on 
his  back.  Why  should  he  play  the  Ro¬ 
man  fool,  and  fall  on  his  own  sword  ? 
Macbeth  is  bruited  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray.  The  mind  he  sways  by,  and  the 
heart  he  beats,  shall  never  sagg  with 
doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear.  But  he 
meets  his  last  enemy  at  length,  and  then 
his  last  charm  forsakes  him.  Vet  will 
he  try  the  last. 

And  this  surge  and  swell  of  incident 
leads  to  an  apposite,  but  matter-of-fact 
reflection — namely,  that  those  of  us  who 
decry  startling  stage  effects  as  necessarily 
bad  art  because  melodramatic,  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Macbeth 
contains,  probably  a  larger  body  of  such 
effects  than  any  other  play  extant.  It  is 
only  by  observing  the  more  mechanical 
side  of  Shakespeare’s  art  as  a  stage  mana¬ 
ger  that  we  realize  what  he  did  for  our 
national  drama  as  apart  from  what  he 
did  for  our  national  poetry.  The  ad¬ 
vance  he  made  upon  the  English  drama 
as  he  found  it  is  doubtless  greater  beyond 
comparison  than  the  advance  .^schylus 
made  upon  the  primitive  Athenian  drama 
in  forming  the  dialogue  of  the  Greek 
stage  by  the  addition  of  a  second  actor 
to  the  recitative  and  chorus,  which  made 
the  sum  of  the  dramatic  business  that 
preceded  him.  The  importance  of  the 
work  Marlowe  did  for  the  English  stage  it 


pause  in  the  dramatic  action.  Shakespeare 
rarely  drops  his  curtain  when  the  action  is  at 
its  highest  ;  he  waits  until  the  story  has  reached 
a  point  at  which  repose  can  coexist  with  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  instance  the  scene  in  the  pit  of  Ach¬ 
eron,  the  play  scene  in  Hamlet,  the  church 
scene  in  Much  Ado,  etc. 


would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
overstate ;  but  between  Tamurlaine  the 
Great,  the  most  undramatic,  or  say 
untheatrical,  of  Marlowe’s  works,  and 
Macbeth,  the  most  dramatic  and 
mature  of  Shakespeare’s,  the  advance  in 
sheer  stage  craftsmanship  is  probably 
without  parallel  in  literature.  Yet  there 
is  the  astounding  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  period  is  merely  some  score  years. 

There  is  another  and  simpler  sense  in 
which  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  con- 
structer  is  a  melodramatist.  Everywhere 
in  his  works  the  smile  competes  with  the 
tear,  everywhere  there  is  song.  The  ab¬ 
stract  meditations  of  Hamlet  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  axiomatic  platitudes  of 
Polonius  ;  Hamlet  himself  is  alternately 
grave  and  playful  ;  the  solemnity  of  the 
graveyard  scene  where  the  young  and 
beautiful  Ophelia  is  being  laid  to  rest,  is 
broken  by  the  ribald  jests  of  the  grave¬ 
diggers  ;  Othello’s  agony  gives  place  to 
the  drunken  catches  of  his  dissolute  sol¬ 
diery  ;  I.ear’s  ravings  against  fate  are 
hurled  out  to  the  chorus  of  the  fool’s 
coarse  slaps  at  folly.  There  is  song  in  the 
sternest  tragedy  as  well  as  in  the  lightest 
comedy.  Shakespeare  is  always  singing. 
He  sings  amid  the  storms  of  Lear,  as  well 
as  under  the  blue  skies  of  the  forest  of 
Arden  ;  amid  the  revels  of  the  soldiers 
in  Othello,  as  well  as  in  the  pathetic  mad¬ 
ness  of  Ophelia  in  Hamlet. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  appetite  for  what  Goldsmith  called  the 
starts  and  attitudes  of  dramatic  invention 
is  something  characteristically  English  ; 
for  nothing  with  us  seems  now  so  popular 
in  the  shape  of  theatrical  production  as 
the  melodrama  that  affords  most  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  at  any 
period  English  taste  has  pronounced  em¬ 
phatically  iif  favor  of  any  other  species  of 
play.  Shakesp>eare  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
himself  full  ot  the  surprises  and  the  ac¬ 
cidents  that  are  the  salient  features  of 
melodrama — though  not  the  basis  of  its 
essential  principle — and  the  best-remem¬ 
bered  among  his  coadjutors  (being  also 
the  most  favored  in  their  day),  Webster, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  certain  no¬ 
table  performances,  Ben  Jonson  also,  are 
almost  as  melodramatic  as  Shakespeare 
is  in  Hamlet.  For  a  brief  period,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
love  of  ingenious  dramatic  invention  gave 
way  to  an  admiration  of  the  quieter  and 
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subtler  effects  of  sheer  verbal  wit,  which 
often,  of  course,  degenerated  into  obscen¬ 
ity,  and  derived  its  appetizing  qualities 
from  gross  innuendo.  This  was.  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  an  indigenous  dramat¬ 
ic  growth.  It  came  of  that  feeble  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  and  lower  Eng¬ 
lish  nobility  to  imitate  the  vices  of  a 
certain  fringe  of  French  and  Italian 
society,  which  Shakespeare  did  not  come 
too  early  to  perceive,  and  which  he  ridi¬ 
culed  repeatedly  in  the  persons  of  the 
“  water  flies,”  spacious  in  the  possession 
of  dirt,  who  travelled  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  their  native  country,  and  ”  swum 
in  gondolas”  to  the  detriment  of  their 
home-bred  manners  and  morals.  But, 
following  Congreve,  Wycherley  and  Far- 
quhar,  came  the  two  purest  writers  of 
English  comedy.  Goldsmith  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  and  in  them  there  found  expression 
the  spirit  of  fine  gentlemanship  which 
took  hold  of  a  section  of  English  society 
in  the  interval  between  the  decadence  of 
the  Bohemianism  of  the  period  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James,  and  the  advent  of  the 
very  different  Bohemianism  of  the  period 
of  the  last  of  the  Georges.  It  was  inevi¬ 
table  that  a  species  of  play  designed  to 
reflect  such  a  social  condition  should 
depend  for  its  effects  much  less  upon  in¬ 
genuity  of  construction  than  contrast  of 
character,  and  yet  (as  I  have  said)  the 
“  starts  and  altitudes”  of  Shakespearian 
melodrama  are  not  entirely  absent  even 
from  The  School  for  Scandal^  where 
the  dropping  of  a  screen  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  a  modem  dramatist  would 
probably  seek  to  attain  by  the  firing  of  a 
city.  Shakespeare  was  necessarily  not 
too  much  in  the  sun  when  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  and  The  Tivals  were  in  the  as¬ 
cendant,  for  the  author  of  the  one  com¬ 
edy  could  seriously  and  disparagingly 
leash  his  name  with  that  of  one  of  the 
least  of  his  successors,  and  the  author  of 
the  other  (being  then  manager  of  the 
National  theatre)  could  produce  as  his 
work  the  impudent  and  ludicrous  forgery 


of  a  boy  of  seventeen  years.  But  the 
restorationof  Shakespeare  was  soon  after¬ 
ward  forthcoming,  and  thereupon  en¬ 
sued  that  revival  of  Romanticism  which 
began,  perhaps,  with  Bertram  and 
Remorse^  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  last.  The  first  influence  to  be 
sensibly  felt  among  dramatists  was  the 
broad  influence  of  melodramatic  de¬ 
sign,  which  Goldsmith  limited  to  ”  starts 
and  attitudes,”  but  which,  as  we  see,  meant 
more  than  tableau  and  climax.  And  this, 
which  was  the  first  influence  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  drama  on  dramatic  creators,  is 
likely  also  to  be  the  last,  or,  at  least, 
the  most  permanent.  It  gives  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  and  his  many  followers 
a  singular  ascendancy  over  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  and  Mr.  Tennyson.  On  its  lowest 
ground,  the  Shakespearian  influence 
covers  the  art  of  stage  management,  and 
perhaps  the  secret  of  all  the  best  success 
in  that  direction  is  dramatic  Surprise. 
Now  Surprise  may,  like  Accident,  be  a 
lower  agent  in  art ;  Expectation  may  be 
the  higher  agent,  just  as  (to  recall  a  mem¬ 
orable  simile)  the  surprise  with  which  we 
start  at  seeing  a  star  shoot  is  lower  than 
the  expectation  with  which  we  await  the 
rising  of  the  sun  at  a  preconceived  mo¬ 
ment.  But  Surprise  and  Expectation 
may  work  together  in  a  play,  and  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  inevitable  catastro¬ 
phe  need  not  exclude  the  employment  of 
subsidiary  incidents  that  startle  and 
arrest.  Nay,  to  return  to  the  simile  of  that 
author  from  whom  I  have  drawn  so 
much,  we  may  stand  upon  the  hill-top  and 
await  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  thereby 
experience  the  exaltation  of  feeling  which 
is  properly  called  Expectation  ;  but  if 
to  the  splendor  of  the  sunrise  which 
w’e  looked  for  there  is  given  us  the  glory 
of  the  northern  aurora,  we  enjoy  the  add¬ 
ed  emotion  of  Surprise.  So  in  Shake¬ 
speare  is  surprise  linked  to  expectation, 
and  the  higher  art  that  forewarns  is  unit¬ 
ed  to  the  low'er  but  no  less  alluring  art 
that  startles.  —Contemporary  Reinew. 
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On  a  day  in  the  late  autumn  it  hap-  busy  morning  and  a  busy  evening — hours 
pened  to  the  writer  to  be  standing  at  a  which  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go.  If 
window  looking  down  into  an  untidy  ever  man  be  tempted  to  upbraid  the 
back  street  at  Avignon.  It  was  a  way  of  slowness  of  the  flight  of  time,  it  is  surely 
getting  through  the  hours  between  a  in  the  vacant  intervals  of  travel.  The 
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prospect  at  the  window  could  hardly  be  have  seen  on  the  quay  at  Marseilles  an 
called  enlivening  ;  by  and  by,  however,  open  book-stall  where  four  thousand  of 


the  dulness  of  the  outlook  was  lessened 
a  little.  The  sounds  of  a  powerful  and 
not  unmusical  voice  came  along  the 
street ;  people  hastened  to  their  doors, 
and  in  a  minute  or  so  a  young  lame  man 
made  his  appearance.  -  He  was  singing 
Provencal  songs.  Here  was  the  last  of 
the  troubadours  ! 

If  it  needed  some  imagination  to  see 
in  this  humble  minstrel  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  courtly  adepts  in  the  gay 
science,  still  his  relationship  to  them 
was  not  purely  fanciful.  The  itinerant 
singer  used  to  be  the  troubadour  of  the 
poor.  No  doubt  his  more  illustrious 
brother  grudged  him  the  name.  “  I  am 
astonished,"  said  Giraud  Riquier  to 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  “  that  folks  con¬ 
found  the  troubadours  with  those  igno¬ 
rant  and  uncouth  petsons  who,  as  soon 
as  they  can  play  some  screeching  instru¬ 
ment,  go  through  the  streets  asking  alms 
and  singing  before  a  vile  rabble  and 
Alfonso  answered  that  in  future  the 
noble  appellation  of  “  joglaria”  should 
be  granted  no  longer  to  mountebanks 
who  went  about  with  dancing  dogs, 
goats,  monkeys,  or  puppets,  imitating 
the  song  of  birds,  or  for  a  meagre  pit¬ 
tance  singing  before  people  of  base  ex¬ 
traction,  but  that  they  should  be  called 
“  bufos,”  as  in  Lombardy.  Giraud 
Riquier  was  not  benevolently  inclined 
when  he  embodied  in  verse  his  protest 
and  the  King’s  indorsement  of  it ;  yet 
his  words  now  lend  an  ancient  dignity  to 
the  class  they  were  meant  to  bring  into 
contempt.  The  lame  young  man  at 
Avignon  had  no  dancing  dogs,  nor  did 
he  mimic  the  song  of  birds — an  art  still 
practised  with  wonderful  skill  in  Italy. 
He  helped  out  his  entertainment  by 
another  device,  one  suitable  to  an  age 
which  reads  ;  he  sold  printed  songs,  and 
he  presented  "  letters."  If  you  bought 
two  sous’  worth  of  songs  you  were  en¬ 
titled  to  a  “  letter.”  It  has  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  "letters”  form  a  kind  of 
fortune-telling, very  popular  in  Provence. 
A  number  of  small  scraps  of  paper  are 
attached  to  a  ring  ;  you  pull  off  one  at 
hazard,  and  on  it  you  find  a  full  account 
of  the  fate  reserved  to  you.  Nothing 
more  simple.  As  to  the  songs,  loose 
sheets  containing  four  or  five  of  them 
are  to  be  had  for  fifteen  centimes.  We 


these  songs  are  advertised  for  sale. 
Some  are  in  Provencal,  some  in  French  ; 
many  are  interlarded  with  prose  senten¬ 
ces,  in  which  case  they  are  called  “  can- 
sounetto  em6  parla."  Formerly  the 
same  style  of  composition  bore  the  name 
of  cantefable.  The  subjects  chosen  are 
comic,  or  sentimental,  or  patriotic,  or, 
again,  simply  local.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  dialogue  between  a  proprietor 
and  a  lodger.  “  Workman,  why  are  you 
always  grumbling  ?”  asks  the  "  moussu,” 
who  speaks  French,  as  do  angels  and 
upper-class  people  generally  in  Proven- 
9al  songs.  “  If  your  old  quarters  are 
to  be  pulled  down,  a  fine  new  one  will 
be  built  instead.  Erelong  the  town  of 
Marseilles  will  become  a  paradise,  and 
the  universe  will  exclaim,  ‘  What  a  mar¬ 
vel  !  Fine  palaces  replace  miserable 
hovels !’  ’’  For  all  that,  replies  the 
workman  in  Provencal  patois,  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  old  quarter  costs  a  pang 
to  a  child  dels  Carmes  (an  old  part  of 
Marseilles,  standing  where  the  Greek 
town  stood).  It  was  full  of  attraction 
to  him.  There  his  father  lived  before 
him  ;  there  his  friends  had  grown  with 
him  to  manhood  ;  there  he  had  brought 
up  his  children  and  lived  content.  The 
proprietor  argues  that  it  was  far  less 
clean  than  could  be  wished — there  was 
loo  much  insectivorous  activity  in  it. 
He  tells  the  workman  that  he  can  find 
a  lodging,  after  all  not  very  expensive,  in 
some  brand-new-  building  outside  the 
town  :  the  railway  will  bring  him  to  his 
work.  Unconvinced,  the  workman  re¬ 
turns  to  his  refrain,  "  Regreterai  toujour 
moun  vieil  Marslo.”  If  the  rhymes  are 
bad,  if  the  subject  is  prosaic,  we  have 
here  at  least  t'ne  force  of  a  fact  pregnant 
with  social  danger.  Is  it  only  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  that  the  grand  improvements  of 
modem  days  mean,  for  the  man  who 
lives  by  his  labor,  the  break-up  of  his 
home,  the  destruction  of  his  household 
gods,  the  dispersion  of  all  that  sweet¬ 
ened  and  hallowed  his  poverty  ?  The 
songs  usually  bear  an  author’s  name  ; 
but  the  authors  of  the  original  pieces, 
though  they  may  enjoy  a  solid  popularity 
in  Provence,  are  rarely  known  to  a 
wider  fame.  One  of  them,  M.  Marius 
^eraud,  whose  address  we  hold  in  our 
hands,  will  be  happy  to  compose  songs 
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or  romances  for  marriages,  baptisms,  when  he  was  young,  he  went  night  after 
and  other  such  events,  either  in  Proven-  night  to  a  certain  theatre  in  Paris  to  see 
<jal  or  in  French,  introducing  any  sur-  a  dance  performed  by  a  company  of 
name  and  Christian  name  indicated,  and  English  pantomimists.  The  dancers 
arranging  the  metre  so  as  to  suit  the  gradually  stripped  a  staff,  or  may-pole, 
favorite  tune  of  the  person  who  orders  of  its  many-colored  ribbons,  which  be- 
the  poem.  came  in  their  hands  a  sort  of  moving 

Street  ditties  occupy  an  intermediate  kaleidoscope.  This,  that  he  thought  at 
place  between  literate  and  illiterate  the  time  to  be  an  exclusively  English 
poesy.  Once  the  repertory  of  the  itiner-  invention,  was  the  old  Provencal  dance 
ant  bufo  was  drawn  from  a  source  which  of  the  olivette.  In  the  Carnival  season 
might  be  called  popular  without  quali-  dances  of  an  analogous  kind  are  still 
fying  the  term.  With  the  pilgrim  and  performed,  here  and  there,  by  bands  of 
the  roving  apprentice  he  was  a  chief  young  men,  who  march  in  appropriate 
agent  in  the  diffusion  of  ballads.  Even  costume  from  place  to  place,  led  by 
now  he  has  a  right  to  be  remembered  in  their  harlequin  and  by  a  player  on  the 
any  account  of  the  songs  of  Provence  ;  galooub/,  the  little  pipe  which  should  be 


but,  having  given  him  mention,  we  must 
leave  the  streets  to  go  to  the  well-heads 
of  popular  inspiration — the  straggling 
village,  the  .isolated  farm,  the  cottage 
alone  on  the  by-way. 

When  in  the  present  century  there  was 
a  revival  of  Provencal  literature,  after 
a  suspension  of  some  five  hundred  years, 
the  poets  who  devoted  their  not  mean 
gifts  to  this  labor  of  love  discerned,  with 
true  insight,  that  the  only  Provencal 
who  was  still  thoroughly  alive  was  the 
peasant.  Through  the  long  Lpse  of 
time  in  the  progress  of  which  Provence 
had  lost  its  very  name — becoming  a 
thing  of  French  departments — the  peas¬ 
ant,  it  was  discovered,  had  not  changed 
much  ;  acting  on  which  discovery,  the 
new  Provencal  school  produced  two 
works  of  a  value  that  could  not  have 
been  reached  had  it  been  attempted 
either  to  give  an  archaic  dress  to  the 
ideas  and  interests  of  the  modern  world, 
or  to  galvanize  the  dry  bones  of  media*- 
val  romance  into  a  dubious  animation. 
These  works  are  Mirlio  and  Margarido. 
Mistral,  with  the  idealizing  touch  of  the 
imaginative  artist,  paints  the  Provence  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  while  Marius 
Trussy  photographs  the  ruder  and  wild¬ 
er  Provence  of  mountain  and  torrent. 
Taken  together,  the  two  poems  perfectly 
illustrate  the  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  of 
the  life  of  the  people  whose  songs  we 
have  to  study. 

Since  there  is  record  of  them  the 
Proven9aux  have  danced  and  sung. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  furnished 
songs  and  dances  to  all  France,  and 
even  to  lands  far  beyond  the  border  of 
France.  A  French  critic  relates  how. 


considered  the  national  instrument  of 
Provence.  Harlequin  improvises  coup¬ 
lets  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  and  the  crowd 
of  spectators  is  not  slow  to  apply  each 
sally  to  some  well-known  person  ; 
whence  it  comes  that  Ash  Wednesday 
carries  a  sense  of  relief  to  many  worthy 
individuals.  May  brings  with  it  more 
dances  and  milder  songs.  Young  men 
plant  a  tree,  with  a  nosegay  atop,  be¬ 
fore  their  sweethearts’  doors,  and  then 
go  singing— 

Lou  premier  jour  de  mai, 

O  Diou  d’eime  ! 

Quand  tout  se  renouvelo 
Rossignolet ! 

Quand  tout  se  renouvelo. 

The  great  business  of  the  month  is 
sheep-shearing,  a  labor  celebrated  in  a 
special  song.  “  VVheii  the  month  of 
May  comes,  the  shearers  come  ;  they 
shear  by  night,  they  shear  by  day  ;  for 
a  month,  and  a  fortnight,  and  three 
weeks  they  shear  the  wool  of  these 
white  sheep.”  When  the  shearers  go, 
the  washers  come  ;  when  the  washers 
go,  the  carders  come  ;  then  come  the 
spinners,  the  weavers,  the  buyers,  and 
the  ragmen  who  gather  up  the  bits. 
Across  the  nonsense  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  the  ditty  reflects  the  old  excite¬ 
ment  caused  in  the  lonely  homesteads 
by  the  annual  visit  of  the  plyers  of  these 
several  trades,  who  turned  everything 
upside  down  and  brought  strange  news 
of  the  world.  At  harvest  there  was, 
and  there  is  yet,  a  great  gathering  at 
the  larger  farms.  Troops  of  laborers 
assemble  to  do  the  needful  work.  Some¬ 
times,  after  the  evening  meal,  a  curious 
song  called  the  ”  Reapers’  Grace”  is  sung 
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before  the  men  go  to  rest.  It  has  two 
parts  :  the  first  is  a  variation  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Adam  and  nouestro 
maire  Exh>  are  put  into  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Adam  is  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  life  ;  he  eats  thereof,  and  the 
day  of  his  death  is  foretold  him.  He 
will  be  buried  under  a  palm,  a  cypress, 
and  an  olive,  and  out  of  the  wood  of 
the  olive  the  Cross  will  be  made.  The 
second  part,  sung  to  a  quick,  lively  air, 
is  an  expression  of  goodwill  to  the  mas* 
ter  and  the  mistress  of  the  farm,  every 
verse  ending,  “  Adorem  devotemcnt 
Jesh  erne  Mario.”  A  few  years  ago  the 
harvest  led  on  naturally  to  the  vintage. 
It  is  not  so  now.  The  vines  of  Prov¬ 
ence,  excellent  in  themselves,  though 
never  turned  to  the  same  account  as 
those  of  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux,  have 
been  almost  completely  ruined  by  the 
phylloxera.  The  Provencal  was  satis¬ 
fied  if  his  wine  was  good  enough  to  suit 
his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  neighbors  ; 
thus  he  had  not  laid  by  wealth  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  the  evil  day  that  has  come. 
“  Is  there  no  help  ?”  we  ask  of  a  man 
of  the  poorer  class.  ”  Only  rain,  much 
rain,  can  do  good,”  he  answered, 
“  and,”  he  added,  “  we  have  not  had 
a  drop  for  four  months.  ’  ’  The  national 
disaster  has  been  borne  with  the  finest 
fortitude,  but  in  Provence  at  least  there 
seems  to  be  small  faith  in  any  method 
of  grappling  with  it.  The  vines,  they 
say,  are  spoiled  by  the  attempt  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  an  artificial  deluge  ;  so  one 
after  the  other,  the  peasant  roots  them 
up,  and  tries  to  plant  cabbages  or  what 
not.  Three  hundred  ye^.rs  back  the 
Proven9aux  would  .have  known  what 
measures  to  take  ;  the  offending  insect 
would  have  been  prosecuted.  Between 
1545  and  1596  there  was  a  run  of  these 
remarkable  trials  at  Arles.  In  1565  the 
.\rlesiens  asked  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
grasshoppers.  The  case  came  before 
the  Tribunal  de  I’Officialite,  and  Maitre 
Marin  was  assigned  to  the  insects  as 
counsel.  He  defended  his  clients  with 
much  zeal.  Since  the  accused  had  been 
created,  he  argued  that  they  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  eating  what  was  necessary  to 
them.  The  opposite  counsel  cited  the 
serpent  in  ^e  Garden  of  Eden  and 
sundry  other  animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  incurred  severe 
penalties.  The  grasshoppers  got  the 


worst  of  it,  and  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  territory,  with  a  threat  of  anathemat¬ 
ization  from  the  altar,  to  be  repeated 
till  the  last  of  them  had  obeyed  the 
sentence  of  the  honorable  court. 

One  night  in  the  winter  of  1819  there 
was  a  frost  which,  had  it  been  a  few 
times  repeated,  would  have  done  as  final 
mischief  to  the  olives  as  the  phylloxera 
has  done  to  the  vines.  The  terror  of 
that  night  is  remembered  still.  Com, 
vine,  and  olive — these  were  the  gifts  of 
the  Greek  to  Provence,  and  the  third  is 
the  most  precious  of  all.  The  olive  has 
here  an  Eastern  importance  ;  the  Pro- 
ven^aux  would  see  a  living  truth  in  the 
story  of  how  the  trees  said  unto  it, 
“  Reign  thou  over  us.”  In  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  the  slightest  sharpness  in 
the  air  sends  half  the  rural  population 
bare-foot  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
nearest  St.  Briggitte  or  St.  Rossoline. 
The  olive  harvest  is  the  supreme  event 
of  the  year.  It  has  its  song  too.  In 
the  warm  days  of  St.  Martin’s  summer, 
says  the  late  Damase  Arbaud,  some 
worker  in  the  olive  woods  will  begin  to 
sing  of  a  sudden — 

Ai  rcscountrat  ma  mio — diluns. 

It  is  a  mere  nonsense  song  resp>ecting 
the  meeting  of  a  lover  and  his  lass  on 
every  day  of  the  week,  she  being  each 
day  on  her  way  to  buy  provisions,  and 
he  giving  her  tlie  invariable  advice  that 
she  had  better  come  back,  because  it  is 
raining.  Were  it  the  rarest  poetry  the 
effect  could  be  hardly  more  beautiful 
than  it  is.  When  the  first  voice  has 
sung,  ”  I  met  my  love  .  .  .”  ascend¬ 
ing  slowly  from  a  jow  note,  the  whole 
group  of  olive-gatherers  take  it  up,  then 
the  next,  and  again  the  next,  till  the 
country-side  is  made  all  musical  by  the 
swell  and  fall  of  sound  sent  forth  from 
every  gray  coppice  ;  and  even  long  after 
the  nearer  singers  have  ceased,  others 
unseen  in  the  distance  still  raise  the 
high-pitched  call,  “  Come  back,  my 
love,  come  back  !  .  .  .  come  back  !” 

On  the  first  of  November  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  in  Provence  for  families  to  meet 
and  dine.  The  fmits  of  the  earth  are 
garnered,  the  year’s  business  is  over  and 
done.  The  year  has  brought  perhaps 
new  faces  into  the  family  ;  very  likely 
it  has  taken  old  faces  away.  Toward 
evening  the  bells  begin  to  tpll  for  the 
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vigil  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls.  Tears 
come  into  the  eyes  of  the  older  guests, 
and  the  children  are  hurried  off  to  bed. 
Why  should  they  be  present  at  this  let¬ 
ting  loose  of  grief  ?  To  induce  them  to 
retire  with  good  grace,  they  are  allowed 
to  take  with  them  what  is  left  of  the 
dessert — chestnuts,  or  grapes,  or  figs. 
The  child  puts  a  portion  of  his  spoils 
at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  for  the  armet- 
tes :  so  are  called  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
who  are  still  in  a  state  of  relation  with 
the  living,  not  being  yet  finally  trans¬ 
lated  into  their  future  abode.  Children 
are  told  that  if  they  are  good  .the  armet/es 
will  kiss  them  this  night ;  if  they  are 
naughty,  they  will  scratch  their  little 
feet. 

The  Provencal  religious  songs,  poor 
though  they  are  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  yet  possess  more  points  of  interest 
than  can  be  commonly  looked  for  in 
folk  songs  which  treat  of  religion.  They 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  beliefs  thai 
have  to  be  sought  either  in  the  earliest 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  Christian  era 
or  in  the  lately  unearthed  records  of 
rabbinical  tradition.  Various  of  them 
have  regard  to  what  is  still,  as  M.  Len- 
theric  says,  “  one  of  the  great  popular 
emotions  of  the  South  of  France” — the 
reputed  presence  there  of  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene.  M.  Lentheric  is  convinced 
that  certain  Jewish  Christians,  flying 
from  persecution  at  home,  did  come  to 
Provence  (between  the  ports  of  which 
and  the  East  there  was  constant  com¬ 
munication)  a  short  time  after  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion.  He  is  further  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  the  impression  that  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  and  her  companions  were  among 
these  fugitives.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
reasons  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  story  by  English  ana  Gennan 
scholars  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  it  is  a 
popular  credence  of  very  ancient  origin. 
One  side  issue  of  it  is  particuLarly  worth 
noting,  A  little  servant  girl  named  Sara 
is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the 
Jewish  emigrants,  and  her  the  gypsies  of 
Provence  have  adopted  as  their  patron¬ 
ess,  Once  a  year  they  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  her  tomb  at  Saintes  Maries  de 
la  Mer.  This  is  almost  the  only  case  in 
which  the  gypsy  race  has  shown  any 
disposition  to  identify  itself  with  a  relig¬ 
ious  cultus.  The  fairy  legend  of  Taras- 
con  is  another  offshoot  from  the  main 


tradition.  “  Have  you  seen  the  Tar- 
asque  ?”  we  were  asked  in  the  course  of 
a  saunter  through  that  town  one  cold 
morning  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight.  It  seemed  that  the  original 
animal  was  kept  in  a  stall.  To  stimu¬ 
late  our  anxiety  to  make  its  acquaintance 
we  were  handed  the  portrait  of  a  beast, 
half  hedgehog,  half  hippopotamus,  out 
of  whose  somewhat  human  jaw  dangled 
the  legs  of  a  small  boy.  Later  we  heard 
the  story  from  the  lips  of  the  sister  of 
the  landlord  at  the  primitive  little  inn  ; 
much  did  it  gain  from  the  vivacious 
grace  of  the  narrator,  in  whom  there  is  as 
surely  proof  positive  of  a  Greek  descent 
as  can  be  seen  in  any  of  the  more  famous 
daughters  of  Arles.  "  When  the  friends 
of  our  Lord  landed  in  Provence,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  went  to  Sainte  Baume, 
St.  Lazarus  to  Marseilles,  and  St.  Mar¬ 
tha  came  here  to  Tarascon.  Now  there 
was  a  terrible  monster  called  the  Tar- 
asque,  which  was  desolating  all  the  coun¬ 
try  round  and  carrying  off  all  the  young 
children  to  eat.  When  St.  Martha  was 
told  of  the  straits  the  folks  were  in,  she 
went  out  to  meet  the  monster  with  a 
piece  of  red  ribbon  in  her  hand.  Soon 
it  came,  snorting  fire  out  of  its  nostrils, 
but  the  saint  threw  the  red  ribbon  over 
its  neck,  and  low  !  it  grew  quite  still  and 
quiet,  and  followed  her  back  into  the  town 
as  if  it  had  been  a  good  dog.  To  keep 
the  memory  of  this  marvel,  we  at  Taras¬ 
con  have  a  wooden  Tarasque,  which  we 
take  round  the  town  at  Whitsuntide  with 
much  rejoicing.  About  once  in  twenty 
years  there  is  a  very  grand  file  indeed, 
and  people  come  from  far,  far  off.  I 
have — naturally — seen  this  grand  cele¬ 
bration  only  once.”  A  gleam  of  co¬ 
quetry  lit  up  the  long  eyes  :  our  friend 
clearly  did  not  wish  to  |be  supposed  to 
have  an  experience  ranging  over  too 
long  a  period.  Then  she  went  on, 
“You  must  know  that  at  Beaucaire,  just 
there  across  the  Rhone,  the  folks  have 
been  always  ready  to  die  of  jealousy  of 
our  Tara-sque.  Once  upon  a  time  they 
thought  they  would  have  one  as  well  as 
we  ;  so  they  made  the  biggest  Tarasque 
that  ever  had  been  dreamed  of.  How 
proud  they  were  !  But,  alas  !  when  the 
day  came  to  take  it  round  the  town,  it 
was  found  that  it  would  not  come  out  of 
the  door  of  the  workshop  !  Ah  !  those 
dear  Beaucairos  !”  This  we  believe  to 
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be  a  pure  fable,  like  the  rest ;  to  the 
good  people  of  Tarascon  it  appears 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  whole 
story.  Our  informant  added,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  “  There  came  this  way 
an  Englishman — a  very  sceptical  Eng¬ 
lishman.  When  he  heard  about  the 
difficulty  of  the  Beaucairos  he  asked, 
‘  Why  did  they  not  have  recourse  to  St. 
Martha  ?’  ” 

As  we  have  strayed  into  personal  rem¬ 
iniscence,  the  record  of  one  other  item 
of  conversation  will  perhaps  be  allowed. 
That  same  morning  we  went  to  breakfast 
at  the  house  of  a  Proven9al  friend,  to 
meet  the  ablest  exponent  of  political 
positivism,  the  Radical  deputy  for  Mont¬ 
martre.  Over  our  host’s  strawberries 
(strawberries  never  end  at  Tarascon)  we 
imparted  our  newly  acquired  knowledge. 
W’hen  it  came  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
certain  elderly  persons  were  credibly 
stated  to  have  preserved  a  lively  faith  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  M.  Cle- 
menceau  listened  with  a  look  of  such 
unmistakable  concern  that  we  said,  half 
amused,  “  You  do  not  believe  much  in 
poetry?”  The  answer  was  characteris¬ 
tic.  “Yes,  I  believe  in  it  much  ;  but 
is  it  necessary  to  poetry  that  the  people 
should  credit  such  absurdities  ?”  Is  it 
necessary  ?  Possibly  Marius  Trussy, 
who  inveighs  so  passionately  against 
“  lou  progrfe,”  would  say  that  it  is. 
Anyhow  the  Tarasques  of  the  world  are 
doomed  ;  whether  they  w'ill  be  without 
successors  is  a  different  question.  Some 
one  has  said  that  mankind  has  always 
lived  upon  illusions,  and  always  will, 
the  essential  thing  being  to  change  the 
nature  of  these  illusions  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Provencal  folk  songs  have  but  few 
analogies  with  the  literature  which  heed¬ 
lessly,  though  beyond  recall,  has  been 
named  Proven9al.  The  poetry  of  the 
Miejour  was  a  literary  orchid  of  the 
fabulous  sort  that  has  neither  root  nor 
fruit.  A  chance  stanza,  addressed  to 
some  high-born  Blancoflour,  finds  its 
way  occasionally  into  the  popular  verse 
of  Provence  with  the  marks  of  lettered 
authorship  still  clinging  to  it  ;  but  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  the  resemblance  does  not 
go.  The  love  poets  of  the  people  make 
use  of  a  flower  language,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  legacy  of  the  Moors. 


Thyme  accompanies  a  declaration  ;  the 
violet  means  doubt  or  uneasiness  ;  rose¬ 
mary  signifies  complaint  ;  nettles  an¬ 
nounce  a  quarrel.  The  course  of  true 
love  nowhere  flows  less  smoothly  than 
in  old  Provence.  As  soon  as  a  country 
girl  is  suspected  of  having  a  liking  for 
some  youth,  she  is  set  upon  by  her 
family  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  crime.  A  microscopic  distinction 
of  rank,  a  divergence  in  politics,  or  a 
deficiency  of  money  will  be  snatched  as 
the  excuse  for  putting  the  lover  under 
the  ban  of  absolute  proscription.  P'rom 
the  inexplicable  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  lovers  it  follows  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Proven9al  marriages  are  the 
result  of  an  elopement.  The  expedient 
never  fails  ;  Proven9al  parents  do  not 
lock  up  their  runaway  daughters  in  con¬ 
vents  where  no  one  can  get  at  them. 
The  delinquents  are  married  as  fast  as 
possible.  What  is  more,  no  evil  is 
thought  or  spoken  of  them.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  a  curious  formal¬ 
ity  is  observed.  The  girl  calls  upon 
two  persons,  secretly  convened  for  the 
purpose,  to  bear  witness  that  she  carries 
off  her  lover,  who  afterward  protests 
that  his  part  in  the  comedy  was  purely 
passive.  In  less  than  twenty  years  the 
same  drama  is  enacted  with  Margarido, 
the  daughter,  in  the  rd/e  of  Mario  the 
mother. 

L’herbo  que  grio 
Toujours  reverdiiho  ; 

L'herbo  d’amour 
Reverdiiho  toujours. 

The  plant  of  love  grows  where  there 
are  young  hearts  ;  but  how  comes  it 
that  middle-aged  hearts  turn  inevitably 
to  cast  iron  ?  There  is  one  song  which 
has  the  right  to  be  accepted  as  the  typ¬ 
ical  love  song  of  Provence.  Mistral 
adapted  it  to  his  own  use,  and  it  figures 
in  his  poem  as  the  “  Chanson  de  Ma- 
jali.”  Our  translation  follows  as  closely 
as .  may  be  after  the  popular  version 
which  is  sung  from  the  Comtat  Venais- 
sin  to  the  Yar  : 

Margaret !  my  first  love, 

Do  not  say  me  nay  ! 

A  morning  music  thou  mutt  have, 

A  waking  roundelay. 

— Your  waking  music  irks  me, 

And  irk  me  all  who  play  ; 

If  this  goes  on  much  longer 
I’ll  drown  myself  one  day. 
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— If  this  goes  on  much  longer. 

And  thou  wilt  drown  one  day, 
Why,  then  a  swimmer  I  will  be. 

And  save  thee  sans  delay. 

— If  then  a  swimmer  thou  wilt  be. 

And  save  me  sans  delay, 

Then  I  will  be  an  eel,  and  slip 
From  ’twixt  thy  hands  away. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  an  eel,  and  slip 

From  'twixt  my  hands  away, 

Why,  I  will  be  the  fisherman 
Whom  all  the  fish  obey. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  fisherman 
Whom  all  the  fish  obey. 

Then  I  will  be  the  tender  grass 
That  yonder  turns  to  hay. 

—If  thou  wilt  be  the  tender  grass 
That  yonder  turns  to  hay, 

Why,  then  a  mower  I  will  be. 

And  mow  thee  in  the  may. 

— If  thou  a  mower  then  wilt  be. 

And  mow  me  in  the  may, 

I,  as  a  little  hare,  will  go 

In  yonder  wood  to  stray. 

— If  thou  a  little  hare  wilt  go 

In  yonder  wood  to  stray. 

Then  will  I  come,  a  hunter  bold. 

And  have  thee  as  my  prey. 

—  If  thou  wilt  come  a  hunter  bold 
To  have  me  as  thy  prey. 

Then  I  will  be  the  endive  small 
In  yonder  garden  gay. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  endive  small 
In  yonder  garden  gay. 

Then  I  will  be  the  falling  dew. 

And  fall  on  thee  alway. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  falling  dew. 

And  fall  on  me  alwa]§ 

Then  I  will  be  the  white,  white  rose 
On  yonder  thorny  spray. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  white,  white  rose 
On  yonder  thorny  spray, 

Then  I  will  be  the  honey  bee. 

And  kiss  thee  all  the  day. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  honey  bee. 

And  kiss  me  all  the  day. 

Then  I  will  be  in  yonder  heaven 
The  star  of  brightest  ray. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  in  yonder  heaven 
The  star  of  brightest  ray, 

Then  I  will  be  the  dawn,  and  we 
Shall  meet  at  break  of  day. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  dawn,  so  we 
May  meet  at  break  of  day, 

Then  I  will  be  a  nun  professed, 

A  nun  of  orders  gray. 

— If  thoi^wilt  be  a  nun  professed, 

A  nun  of  orders  gray. 

Then  I  will  be  the  prior,  and  thou 
To  me  thy  sins  must  say. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  prior,  and  I 
To  thee  my  sins  must  say. 

Then  will  I  sleep  among  the  dead. 
While  the  sisters  weep  and  pray. 

— If  thou  wilt  sleep  among  the  dead, 

While  the  sisters  weep  and  pray. 
Then  I  will  be  the  holy  earth 
That  on  thee  they  shall  lay. 

— If  thou  wilt  be  the  holy  earth 

That  on  me  they  shall  lay — 
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Well — since  some  gallant  I  must  have, 

I  will  not  say  thee  nay. 

A  distinguished  French  scholar 
thought  that  he  heard  in  this  an  echo  of 
Anacreon’s  ode  *’  ivS  tcopr/v.  The  in¬ 
ference  suggested  is  too  hazardous  for 
acceptance  ;  yet  that  in  some  sort  the 
song  may  date  from  Greek  Provence 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  even  of 
cautious  critics.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
look  back  to  those  associations  which, 
without  giving  a  personal  or  political 
splendor  such  as  that  attached  to  Mag¬ 
na  Graecia,  lend  nevertheless  to  Pro- 
ven9al  memories  the  exquisite  charm, 
the  "bouquet"  (if  the  word  does  not 
sound  absurd)  of  all  things  Greek. 
The  legend  of  Greek  beginnings  in  Prov¬ 
ence  will  bear  being  once  more  told. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before 
Christ  a  little  fleet  of  Greek  fortune- 
seekers  left  Phocaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
put  into  a  small  creek  on  the  Provencal 
coast,  the  port  of  the  future  Marseilles. 
As  soon  as  they  had  disembarked,  deem¬ 
ing  it  to  be  of  importance  to  them  to 
stand  well  with  the  people  of  the  land, 
they  sent  to  the  king  of  the  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  those  shores  an  ambassador 
bearing  gifts  and  overtures  of  friendly 
intercourse.  When  the  ambassador 
reached  Arles,  Nann,  the  king,  was 
giving  a  great  feast  to  his  warriors,  from 
among  whom  his  daughter  Gyptis  was 
that  day  to  choose  a  husband.  The 
young  Greek  entered  the  banqueting- 
hall  and  sat  down  at  the  king’s  board. 
When  the  feasting  was  over,  fair-haired 
Gyptis,  the  royal  maiden,  rose  from  her 
seat  and  went  straightway  to  the  strange 
guest ;  then,  lifting  in  her  hands  the 
cup  of  espousal,  she  offered  it  to  his 
lips.  He  drank,  and  Provence  became 
the  bride  of  Greece. 

The  children  of  that  marriage  left 
behind  them  a  graveyard  to  tell  their 
history.  Desecrated  and  despoiled 
though  it  is,  still  the  great  Arlesian 
cemetery  bears  unique  witness  as  well 
to  the  civilized  prosperity  of  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  Greeks  as  to  their  decline  under 
the  influences  which  formed  the  modem 
Provence.  Irreverence  toward  the 
dead — a  comparatively  new  human 
characteristic — can  nowhere  be  more 
fully  observed  than  in  the  Elysii  Camfi 
of  Arles.  The  love  of  destruction  has 
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been  doing  its  worst  there  for  some 
centuries.  To  any  king  coming  to  the 
town  the  townsfolk  would  make  a  gift 
of  a  priceless  treasure  stolen  from  their 
dead  ancestors,  while  the  peasant  who 
wanted  a  cattle  trough,  or  the  mason 
in  need  of  a  door  lintel,  went  unrebuked 
and  carried  off  what  thing  suited  him. 
Not  even  the  halo  of  Christian  romance 
could  save  the  Alyscamps.  The  legend 
is  well  known.  St.  Trefume,  man  or 
myth,  summoned  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
and  Provence  to  the  consecration  of 
this  burial-ground.  When  they  were 
assembled  and  the  rite  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  each  one  shrank  from  taking  on 
himself  so  high  an  office  ;  then  Christ 
appeared  in  their  midst  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  sleeping-place 
of  the  pagan  dead.  Out  of  the  countless 
stories  of  the  meeting  of  the  new  faith 
and  the  old — stories  too  often  of  a  nas¬ 
cent  or  an  expiring  fanaticism,  there  is 
not  one  which  breathes  a  gentler  spirit. 
It  was  long  believed  that  the  devil  had 
little  power  with  the  dead  that  lay  in 
Aries.  Hence  the  multitude  of  sepul¬ 
chres  which  Dante  saw  ove  7  Rodatw 
staf^na.  Princes  and  archbishops  and 
an  innumerable  host  of  minor  folks  left 
instructions  that  they  might  be  buried 
in  the  Alyscamps.  A  simple  mode  of 
transport  was  adopted  by  the  population 
of  the  higher  Rhone  valley.  The  body, 
bound  to  a  raft  or  bier,  was  committed 
to  the  current  of  the  river,  with  a  sum 
of  money  called  the  “  drue  de  mourt- 
alage”  attached  to  it.  These  silent 
travellers  always  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  safety,  persons  appointed  to  the 
task  being  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
The  sea  water  washed  the  limits  of  the 
cemetery  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  who 
looked  across  the  dark,  calm  surface  of 
the  immense  lagune  and  thought  of  dy¬ 
ing  as  of  embarkation  upon  a  voyage — 
not  the  last  voyage  of  the  body  down 
the  river  of  life,  but  the  first  voyage  of 
the  soul  over  the  sea  of  death— and  they 
wished  their  dead  evrrAot. 

The  Greek  traces  that  exist  in  the 
living  people  of  Provence  are  few,  but 
distinct.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  type  of  beauty  particularly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  women  of  Arles.  As  a 
rule  the  Proven9al  woman  is  not  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  nor  is  she  very  willing  to  admit 
that  her  Arlesian  sisters  are  one  whit 


more  beautiful  than  she.  The  secret  of 
their  fame  is  interpreted  by  her  in  the 
stereotyped  remark,  “  C’est  la  coiffe  !” 
But  the  coif  of  .\rles,  picturesque  though 
it  is  in  its  stern  simplicity,  could  not 
change  an  ugly  face  into  a  pretty  one, 
and  the  wearers  of  it  are  well  entitled  to 
the  honor  they  claim  as  their  birthright. 
Scarcely  due  attention  has  been  paichto 
the  good  looks  of  the  older  and  even  of 
the  aged  women  ;  we  have  not  seen  their 
equals  save  among  a  race  of  quite 
another  type,  the  Teutonic  amazons  of 
the  Val  Mastalone.  In  countries  where 
the  sun  is  fire,  if  youth  does  not  always 
mean  beauty,  beauty  means  almost 
always  youth.  M.  Lentheric  thinks  that 
he  detects  a  second  clear  trace  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  horn  wrestling  practised 
all  over  the  dried  up  lagune  which  the 
fork  of  the  Rhone  below  Arles  forms 
into  an  island.  Astride  of  their  wild 
white  steeds,  the  horsemen  drive  one  of 
the  superb  black  bulls  of  the  Camargue 
toward  a  group  of  young  men  on  foot, 
who,  catching  him  by  his  horns,  wrestle 
with  him  till  he  is  forced  to  bend  the 
knee  and  bite  the  dust.  The  amusement 
is  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  brutal.  The 
horses  escape  unhurt,  so  does  the  bull ; 
the  risk  is  |pr  the  men  alone,  and  it  is  a 
risk  voluntarily  and  eagerly  nin.  So 
popular  is  the  sport  that  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  children  from  joining  in  it.  In 
Thessaly  it  was  called  Kepdriai^,  and  the 
bull,  in  the  act  of  submission,  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  large  number  of  Massaliote 
and  other  coins. 

Marseilles,  which  has  lost  the  art  and 
the  type  of  Greece,  has  kept  the  Greek 
temperament.  It  is  no  more  French 
than  Naples  is  Italian  :  both  are  Greek 
towns,  though  the  characteristics  that 
prove  them  such  have  been  somewhat 
differentiated  by  unlike  external  con¬ 
ditions.  Still  they  have  points  in  com¬ 
mon  which  are  many  and  strong.  Mar- 
salia  can  match  in  kmeutes  the  prover¬ 
bial  quattordici  rebellioni  of  “  loyal” 
Parthenope  ;  and  quickness  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  love  of  display,  mobility  of 
feeling,  together  with  an  astounding 
vitality,  belong  as  much  to  Marseillais 
as  to  Neapolitan.  The  people  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  the  most  thriftless  in  France, 
have  thriven  three  thousand  years,  and 
are  thriving  now,  in  spite  of  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  each  small  middle-class  family 
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to  lay  out  a  half-year’s  savings  on  a 
breakfast  at  Roubion's  ;  in  spite  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  each  workingman 
sacrifices  a  week’s  wages  in  order  to 
“  demonstrate”  in  favor  of,  or  still 
better  against,  no  matter  whom  or  what. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  more  overweening 
local  pride.  ”  Paris,”  say  the  Marseil¬ 
lais  ”  would  be  a  fine  town  if  it  had 
our  Cannebiire."  Nowhere,  as  has  been 
made  lamentably  plain,  are  the  hatreds 
of  race  and  caste  and  politics  more  fierce 
or  more  ruthless.  Even  with  her  own 
citizens  Marseilles  is  stern  ;  only  after 
protest  does  she  grant  a  monument  to 
.\dolphe  Thiers — himself  just  a  Greek 
Massaliote  thrown  into  the  French 
political  arena.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  Greek  was  a  spoken  tongue 
at  Marseilles  at  least  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  The  Sanjanen,  the  fisher¬ 
man  of  St.  John’s  Quarter,  has  still  a 
whole  vocabulary  of  purely  Greek  terms 
incidental  to  his  calling.  The  Greek 
character  of  the  speech  of  the  Marseillais 
sailors  was  noticed  by  the  Abbe  Papon, 
who  attributed  to  the  same  source  the 
peculiar  prosody  and  intonation  of  the 
street  cries  of  Marseilles.  The  Proven¬ 
cal  historian  remarks,  with  an  acuteness 
rare  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  (the 
early  part  of  the  last  century),  “  I  draw 
my  examples  from  the  people,  because 
it  is  with  them  that  we  must  seek  the 
precious  remains  of  ancient  manners 
and  usages.  Among  the  great,  among 
I)eople  of  the  world,  one  sees  only  the 
imprint  of  fashion,  and  fashion  never 
stands  still.” 

The  Sanjanens  are  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  this  cynical  little  song  : 

Fisher,  fishing  in  the  sea, 

Fish  my  mistress  up  for  me. 

Fish  her  up  before  she  drowns. 

Thou  shalt  have  four  hundred  crowns. 

Fish  her  for  me  dead  and  cold. 

Thou  shalt  have  my  all  in  gold. 

The  romantic  ballads  of  Provence  are 
of  an  importance  which  demands,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  separate  study.  Prov¬ 
ence  was  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  the  ballad  literature  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  That  certain 
still  existing  Provencal  ballads  passed 
over  into  Piedmont  as  early  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chevalier  Nigra,  Italian  ambassador  at 


St.  Petersburg,  not  the  least  of  whose 
distinguished  services  to  his  country  has 
been  the  supf>ort  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  give  to  the  cause  of  popular  research. 
In  all  these  songs  the  plot  goes  for 
everything,  the  poetry  for  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  ;  we  shall  therefore  best  economize 
our  space  by  giving  a  rough  outline  of 
the  stories  of  two  or  three  of  them. 
”  Fluran<;o”  is  a  characteristic  speci¬ 
men.  Flouran90,  “-la  flour  d’aquest 
pays,”  was  married  when  she  was  a 
little  thing,  and  her  husband  at  once 
went  away  to  the  wars.  Monday  they 
were  wed,  Tuesday  he  was  gone.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  the  knight  comes 
back,  knocks  at  the  door,  and  asks  for 
Fluran9o.  His  mother  says  that  she  is 
no  longer  here  ;  they  sent  her  to  fetch 
water,  and  the  Moors,  the  Saracen 
Moors,  carried  her  off.  ”  Where  did 
they  take  her  to  ?”  “  They  took  her  a 

hundred  leagues  away.”  The  knight 
makes  a  ship  of  gold  and  silver  ;  he 
sails  and  sails  without  seeing  aught  but 
the  washerwomen  washing  fine  linen. 
At  last  he  asks  of  them,  ”  Tell  me 
whose  tower  is  thit,  and  to  whom  that 
castle  belongs.”  “It  is  the  castle  of 
the  Saracen  Moor.”  ”  How  can  I  get 
into  it?”  ”  Dress  yourself  as  a  poor 
pilgrim,  and  ask  alms  in  Christ’s  name.” 
In  this  way  he  gains  admittance,  and 
Fluran9o  (she  it  is)  bids  the  servant 
set  the  table  for  the  “poor  pilgrim.” 
When  the  knight  is  seated  at  table, 
Fluran9o>  begins  to  laugh.  “  What  are 
you  laughing  at,  Madamo  ?”  She  con¬ 
fesses  that  she  knows  who  he  is.  They 
collect  a  quantity  of  fine  gold  ;  then 
they  go  to  the  stable,  and  she  mounts 
the  russet  horse  and  he  mounts  the  gray. 
J  ust  as  they  are  crossing  the  bridge  the 
Moor  sees  them.  ”  Seven  years,”  he 
cries,  “  I  have  clothed  thee  in  fine 
damask,  seven  years  I  have  given  thee 
morocco  shoes,  seven  years  I  have  laid 
thee  in  fine  linen  ;  seven  years  I  have 
kept  thee — for  one  of  ray  sons  !”  The 
carelessness  or  cruelty  of  a  stepmother 
(the  head-wife  of  Asiatic  tales)  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  central  idea  in  Proven9al  romance. 
While  the  husband  was  engaged  in 
distant  adventures — tournaments,  feudal 
wars,  or  crusading  expeditions  —  the 
wife,  who  was  often  little  more  than  a 
child,  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the 
occasionally  unamiable  dowager  who 
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ruled  the  masterless,  chdteau.  The  case  ed  with  almost  the  sublime  laconicism 
of  cruelty  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Fran^oiso 
Guilhem  de  Beauvoire,  who  has  to  leave  was  married  when  she  was  so  young 
his  child-wife  five  weeks  after  marriage,  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  do  the 
“  I  counsel  you,  mother,”  he  says  as  he  service,  and  the  cruel  mother  was  always 
sets  out,  ”  to  put  her  to  do  no  kind  of  saying  to  her  son  that  Fran9oiso  must 
work  :  neither  to  fetch  water,  nor  to  die.  One  day,  after  the  young  wife  had 
spin,  nor  yet  to  knead  bread.  Send  her  laid  the  table,  and  had  set  thereon  the 
to  mass,  and  give  her  good  dinners,  and  wine  and  the  bread,  and  the  fresh  water, 
let  her  go  out  walking  with  other  ladies.”  her  husband  said  to  her,  “My  Fran- 
.\t  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  mother  put  foiso,  is  there  not  any  one,  no  friend, 
the  young  wife  to  keep  swine.  The  who  shall  protect  thy  life  ?”  “I  have 

swine  girl  went  up  to  the  mountain-top  my  mother  and  my  father,  and  you,  who 

and  sang  and  sang.  Guilhem  de  Beau-  are  my  husband,  very  well  will  you 

voird^  who  was  beyond  the  sea,  said  to  protect  my  life.”  Then,  as  they  sit  at 

his  page,  ”  Does  it  not  seem  as  though  me.it,  he  takes  a  knife  and  kills  her ; 
my  wife  were  singing?”  He  travels  at  and  he  lifts  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses 
all  speed  over  mountain  and  sea  till  he  her,  and  lays  her  under  the  flower  of 
comes  to  his  home,  where  no  man  the  jasmine,  and  he  goes  to  his  mother 
knows  him.  On  the  way  he  meets  the  and  says,  ”  My  mother,  your  greatest 
swine  girl,  and  from  her  he  hears  that  wish  is  fulfilled  ;  I  have  killed  Fran- 
she  has  to  eat  only  that  which  is  re-  9oiso.” 

jected  of  the  swine.  At  the  house  he  The  genuine  Proven9al  does  not 
is  welcomed  as  an  honored  guest ;  sup-  shrink  from  violence.  Old  inhabitants 
per  is  laid  for  him,  and  he  asks  that  the  still  tell  tales  of  the  savage  brigandage 
swine  girl  whom  he  has  seen  may  come  of  the  Est^rel,  of  the  horrors  of  the 
and  sup  with  him.  When  she  sits  down  Terreur  blanche.  Mild  manners  and  so- 
beside  him  the  swine  girl  bursts  into  cial  amenities  have  never  been  char- 
tears.  ”  Why  do  you  weep,  swine  girl  ?”  acteristic  of  fair  Provence.  Even  now 
”  For  seven  years  I  have  not  supped  at  the  peasant  cannot  disentangle  his 
table  !”  Then  in  the  bitterness  of  yet  thoughts  without  a  volley  of  oaths — 
another  outrage  to  which  the  vile  woman  harmless  indeed,  for  the  most  part  (ex¬ 
subjects  her  she  cries  aloud,  "  Oh  !  cept  those  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
Guilhem  de  Beauvoire,  who  art  beyond  franciots),  but  in  sound  terrific.  Yet 
the  sea,  God  help  thee  !  Verily  thy  cruel  if  it  be  true  that  the  character  of  a 
mother  has  abandoned  me  !”  Secretly  ‘nation  is  asserted  in  its  songs,  it  must 
Guilhem  tells  her  who  he  is,  and  in  be  owned  that  the  songs  of  Provence 
proof  of  it  shows  her  the  ring  she  gave  speak  favorably  for  the  Proven9al 
him.  In  the  morning  the  mother  calls  people.  They  say  that  they  are  a 
the  swine  girl  to  go  after  her  pigs.  ”  If  people  who  have  a  steady  and  abiding 
you  were  not  my  mother,”  says  Guil-  sympathy  with  honest  men  and  virtuous 
hem,  ”  I  would  have  you  hung  ;  as  you  women.  They  say  further  that  rough 
are  my  mother,  I  will  wall  you  up  be-  and  ruthless  though  they  may  be  when 
tween  two  walls.”  their  blood  is  stirred,  yet  have  they  a 

The  antiquity  of  the  ballads  of  Flur-  pitiful  heart.  The  Proven9al  singer  is 
an(0  and  Guilhem  de  Beauvoire  is  shown  slow  to  utterly  condemn  ;  he  grasps  the 
by  the  fact  that  they  plainly  belong  to  a  saving  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  ; 
time  when  such  work  a»  fetching  water  he  makes  the  murdered  lay  his  victim 
or  making  bread  was  regarded  as  among  ”  souto  lou  flour  dou  jaussemin  :” 
the  likely  employments  of  noble  ladies —  under  the  white  jasmine  flower,  cher- 
though,  from  excess  of  indulgence,  ished  beyond  all  flowers  in  Provence, 
Guilhem  did  not  wish  his  wife  to  be  set  which  has  a  strange  passion  for  white 
even  to  these  light  tasks.  A  ballad,  things — white  horses,  white  dogs,  white 
probably  of  about  the  same  date,  treats  sheep,  white  doves,  and  the  fair  white 
the  case  of  a  man  who,  through  the  hand  of  woman.  Many  songs  deal 
w'eakness  which  is  the  cause  of  half  the  directly  with  almsgivings,  the  ritual  of 
crimes,  becomes  the  agent  of  his  pity.  To  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  there 
mother’s  guilt.  The  tragedy  is  unfold-  more  frequent  reference  than  to  the  par- 
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able  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  no 
ncocatholic  legend  has  been  more  gladly 
accepted  than  the  story  in  which  some 
tattered  beggar  proves  to  be  Christ — a 
story,  by  the  by,  that  holds  in  it  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  a 
Creek  saw  a  beautiful  unknown  youth 
playing  his  pipe  beside  some  babbling 
stream,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  god  : 
the  Christian  of  the  early  ages  recognized 
Christ  in  each  mendicant  in  loathsome 
rags,  in  each  leper  succored  at  the  risk 
of  mortal  infection. 

The  Provencal  tongue  is  not  a  mixt¬ 
ure  (as  is  too  often  said)  of  Italian  and 
French  ;  nor  is  physical  Provence  a  less 
fair  Italy  or  a  fairer  France.  A  land 
wildly  convulsed  in  its  storms,  mys¬ 
teriously  breathless  in  its  calms  ;  a 
garden  here,  a  desert  there  ;  a  land  of 
translucent  inlets  %nd  red  porphyry 
hills  ;  before  all,  a  land  of  the  illimit¬ 
able  gray  of  olive  and  limestone — this 
is  Provence.  Any  one  finding  himself 
of  a  sudden  where  the  Proven9al  olives 


raise  their  dwarf  heads  with  a  weary 
look  of  eternity  to  the  rainless  heaven, 
would  say  that  the  dominant  feature  in 
the  landscape  was  its  exceeding  seri¬ 
ousness.  Sometimes  on  the  coast  the 
prevailing  note  changes  from  gray  to 
blue :  the  blanched  rocks  catch  the 
color  of  the  sea,  and  not  the  sky  only, 
but  dry  fine  air  close  around  seems  of 
a  blueness  so  intense  as  to  make  the 
senses  swim.  Better  suited  to  a  nature 
thus  made  up  of  crude  discords  and 
subtle  harmonies  is  the  old  Proven9al 
speech,  howsoever  corrupt,  than  the  ex¬ 
quisite  French  of  Parisian  salons.  But 
the  language  goes  and  the  son^  go 
too.  Damase  Arbaud  relates  how,  when 
he  went  on  a  long  journey  to  speak 
with  a  man  reported  to  have  cognizance 
of  much  traditional  matter,  he  met, 
issuing  from  the  house  door,  not  the 
man,  but  his  coffin.  The  fact  is  typi¬ 
cal  ;  the  old  order  of  things  passes 
away  :  nouastei  diou  se'  n  van. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


SNAKE-POISONING.* 


Although  snake-poisoning  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  it  is  a 
subject  of  mysterious  interest,  and  often 
of  fearful  import,  to  most  persons, 
from  the  instinctive  repulsion  which 
they  feel  to  the  whole  family  of  creep¬ 
ing  things  and  the  fatal  results  which 
so  frequently  follow  snake-bites  in  other 
countries,  especially  our  own  colonies 
and  dependencies.  The  two  poisonous 
vipers  indigenous  to  F'uropean  coun¬ 
tries  rarely  bite  except  in  self-defence, 
and  they  are  too  small  and  feeble  to 
cause  death  often  in  adult  human  beings, 
the  fatal  cases  generally  being  those  of 
children.  The  high  leather  b^ts  worn 
by  laborers  and  sportsmen  doubtless 
prevent  many  accidents  of  this  kind,  as 
the  viper  cannot  strike  higher  than  the 
ankle,  where  indeed  the  bite,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  usually  found.  Small  an¬ 
imals  like  rabbits,  frogs,  and  mice, 
die  immediately  after  being  struck  ;  but 
larger  ones,  such  as  dogs  and  sheep, 
rarely  succumb  ;  while  in  horses  and 

*  Indian  Snake  Poisons,  their  Nature  and 
Effects.  By  A.  J.  Wall,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
the  Medical  Stall  H.M.’s  Indian  Army.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Allen  &  Co.  1883. 


cattle  the  bite  of  our  common  viper  is 
never  fatal. 

The  opportunities  of  studying  the 
effects  of  snake-poisoning  denied  to 
medical  men  at  home  are  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  frequency  of 
accident  in  India,  Australia,  and  the 
America  ;  and  hence  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  chiefly  derived  from  resi¬ 
dents  in  those  countries.  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  ascertained  that  in  the  y»‘ar  1869 
11,416  deaths  from  snake-bite  occurred 
in  a  population  of  120,972,262  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  he  estimated  that  the  annual 
death-rate  throughout  the  country  could 
not  be  less  than  twenty  thousand.  For 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  snake  poisons  we  are  principally  in¬ 
debted  to  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer’s  well- 
known  work  on  the  Thanatophidia  ;  the 
Report  on  Indian  and  Australian  snake¬ 
poisoning  by  Drs.  Ewart,  Richards,  and 
Mackenzie  ;  and  to  the  investigations 
of  Drs.  Halford  and  Wier  Mitchell  in 
Australia  and  America.  To  these  we 
have  to  add  the  small  volume  before  us  by 
Dr.  Wall,  containing  some  experiments 
carried  on  by  him  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  elucidate 
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some  obscure  points  in  the  physiological 
action  of  snake-poisoning  and  test  the 
theories  and  experience  of  previous  ob¬ 
servers. 

Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  advanced 
the  theory  that  in  snake-poisoning  ger¬ 
minal  matter  was  thrown  into  the  body, 
together  with  the  virus,  which  rapidly 
developed  and  multiplied,  the  process 
going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  ; 
and  he  described  some  cells  in  the 
blood  which  he  believed  were  evidence 
of  his  proposition.  These  cells  were 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  ordinary 
white  blood  corpuscles  ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  1®e  germ  theory  has  survived,  and 
its  supporters  have  received  much  ap¬ 
parent  encouragement  from  the  recent 
researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  into 
the  parasitic  origin  of  some  diseases 
having  many  symptoms  in  common  with 
snake-poisoning,  notably  hydrophobia. 
With  Dr.  Halford’s  views  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  could  not  agree  ;  but  finding  that 
the  blood  after  death  from  the  bite  of 
the  viper  (daboia)  remained  fluid,  while 
after  the  bite  of  the  cobra  it  quickly 
coagulated,  he  believed  that  death  was 
due  to  some  important  changes  in  the 
blood.  Dr.  Wall  is  unable  to  accept 
either  of  these  theories,  and,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  a  serious  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  viperine.  but  not  in 
cobra,  poisoning,  attributes  the  cause  of 
death  to  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  in  the  case  of  cobra  poisoning 
to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  function, 
and  in  viperine  poisoning  to  convulsions 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  not  to  car¬ 
bonic  acid  poisoning  from  failure  of  the 
respiration. 

Dr.  Wall’s  essay  is  not  a  clinical 
study  of  snake-poisoning  of  the  human 
subject,  but  of  the  physiological  action 
and  the  microscopic  and  chemical  nature 
of  the  poisons  of  the  colubrine  and  the 
viperine  snakes,  under  which  heads  he 
includes  all  the  poisonous  members  of 
the  family.  He  takes  the  cobra,  the 
most  vicious  and  fatal  of  the  Indian 
snakes,  as  the  type  of  the  former,  under 
which  he  also  includes  the  Australian 
snakes ;  and  the  Daboia  Russellii,  a 
large,  fierce,  and  deadly  viper  common 
to  India  and  Ceylon,  as  the  type  of  the 
latter,  with  which  he  includes  the  rattle¬ 
snakes  of  America,  and,  we  may  add, 


our  own  viper.  The  details  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  tracings  of  the  respiration, 
and  drawings  of  the  microscopic  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  virus  are  given,  and  each 
point  is  clearly  and  concisely  stated  and 
carefully  argued  out  in  a  manner  which 
will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  scientific  men.  The  concluding 
chapter  is  devoted  to  some  practical 
considerations  relative  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  snake-poisoning,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  not  only 
of  medical  men,  but  of  all  who  are  liable 
to  fall  under  its  influence,  as  snake¬ 
poisoning  generally  occurs  when  its  vic¬ 
tim  is  far  removed  from  medical  advice 
and  assistance,  and  its  treatment  de- 
m  nds  the  most  prompt  attention  to 
prevent  fatal  results.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  poisonous  or  non- 
poisonous  nature  of  a  snake- bite  can  be 
determined  by  the  marks  left  on  the  skin 
by  the  fangs  of  poisonous  snakes  pro¬ 
ducing  only  two  incisions,  while  a  double 
row  corresponding  to  their  numerous 
set  of  teeth  is  the  result  of  a  bite  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  non-poisonous  snake.  But 
Dr.  Wall  has  no  confidence  in  this  su¬ 
perficial  diagnosis,  as  the  fatal  bite  of 
the  cobra  is  sometimes  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  some  innocuous  snakes 
possess  large  teeth  which  produce 
wounds  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
of  poisonous  snakes,  and  he  believes  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  free  in¬ 
cision  through  the  skin  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 
The  immediate  local  effect  of  snake¬ 
poisoning  is  to  produce  intense  irritation 
and  consequent  conjestion  and  redness 
of  the  deeper  tissues,  while  it  produces 
little  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
skin  ;  and  this  condition,  he  asserts,  is 
always  present  in  poisoned  and  always 
absent  in  non-poisoned  snake-bites.  Dr. 
Wall  is  the  more  urgent  for  the  adoption 
of  this  course  because  it  is  favorable  for 
effecting  the  only  method  of  cure  in 
which  he  has  any  faith — namely,  the  en¬ 
tire  removal  by  the  knife  of  all  the 
poisoned  structure  before  the  venom  can 
be  absorbed  into  the  system.  This  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  serious  operation, 
which  requires  the  skilled  eye  and  hand 
of  the  surgeon  to  perform,  and  it  may 
well  be  asked  if  no  simpler  remedy  is 
available.  Are  none  of  the  popular 
methods  of  use,  such  as  sucking  the 
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wound,  injecting  antidotes  or  antiseptics 
into  it,  burning  gunpowder  on  it,  or  em¬ 
ploying  any  of  the  hundred-and-one 
“  cures”  which  have  been  vaunted  from 
time  immemorial  by  ignorant  old  women 
and  timid  people  for  this  as  for  other 
incurable  diseases  ?  To  all  these  devices 
Dr,  Wall  objects  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  as  useless  or  worse,  as  they  induce 
feelings  of  false  security  and  lead  to  a  loss 
of  valuable  time.  Suction  is  not  only 
useless,  but  is  not  quite  free  from 
danger  to  persons  employing  it,  and  he 
asks  those  who  believe  in  its  efficacy  to 
try  to  prevent  the  narcotic  symptom  of 
a  dose  of  morphia  which  has  been  in¬ 
jected  subcutaneously.  The  author 
has  examined  thoroughly  the  action  of 
antiseptics  and  chemical  agents  on  snake 
poison,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  and  valuable  parts  of  his  work, 
as  his  experiments  help  us  to  understand 
the  mode  of  action  and  the  treatment 
of  other  animal  poisons.  He  proves 
satisfactorily  that  the  virus  of  snakes 
does  not  owe  its  peculiar  properties  to 
“germs,”  but  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
structureless  plasma,  whose  physiologi¬ 
cal  action  is  little  influenced  by  such 
materials  as  carbolic  acid,  and  that  it 
retains  its  poisonous  properties  after 
being  heated  for  an  hour  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  224‘6'^  Fahr,,  a  temperature  which 
it  is  hardly  probable  organic  germs  could 
survive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disin¬ 
fectants,  which  act  by  destroying  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  such  as  chlorine,  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
have  a  marked  effect  in  weakening  the 
activity  of  the  virus,  while  the  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash — better  known  by  the 
name  of  Condy’s  fluid — completely  sus¬ 
pends  it  by  parting  with  its  oxygen  and 
decomposing  its  albuminous  constit¬ 
uents.  This  simple  chemical  action  of 
the  permanganate  of  potash  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  has  been  considered 
to  be  of  a  special  or  antidotal  nature  ; 
hence  the  practice  of  injecting  it  into 
the  blood  in  cases  of  snake-poisoning. 
Dr.  Wall  very  justly  points  out  that  its 
action  on  all  other  organic  compounds 
is  the  same,  and  that  when  injected  into 
the  body  it  spends  its  force  on  the  first 
albuminous  structures  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  has  no  special 
affinity  for  or  selective  action  for  snake- 
venom.  No  substance  of  an  antidotal 


character  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  marked 
neutralizing  effects  some  of  the  more 
powerful  vegetable  alkaloids  exert  on 
each  other,  there  is  ample  encourage¬ 
ment  for  continuing  to  seek  for  one. 
As  about  ninety  per  cent  of  snake-bites 
occur  on  the  arms  and  legs,  great  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  the  immediate  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  ligature  to  the  limb  above 
the  seat  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Wall  thinks 
that  the  common  mode  of  tying  a  piece 
of  string  or  calico  round  the  limb  often 
fails  to  stop  the  circulation,  and  recom¬ 
mends  as  a  substitute  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  bandage,  similar  to  Esmarch’s, 
employed  by  surgeons  for  bloodless 
operations.  This  is  an  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion,  if  there  were  any  hope  that  such 
bandages  would  be  at  hand  when  re¬ 
quired,  which  indeed  is  very  unlikely. 
We  think  that  our  author  is  a  little  hy¬ 
percritical  in  this  particular  ;  an  ordinary 
ligature  applied  to  the  arm — between 
the  elbow  and  shoulder — and  to  the 
thigh  will  be  quite  effectual,  while  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  the  circulation  in 
the  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  in  the  leg 
below  the  knee,  can  be  overcome  by  in¬ 
serting  small  pads  in  the  hollows  formed 
by  the  double-set  bones. 

When  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
snake-poisoning  set  in,  there  is  little  to 
be  done  except  to  try  to  steer  the  patient 
through  their  course  by  administering 
light  food  and  stimulants  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  by  resorting  to  artificial  respira¬ 
tion  in  a  few  suitable  cases.  The 
system  of  treating  a  victim  to  snake¬ 
poisoning  as  if  he  were  suffering  from 
narcotic  poisoning  and  keeping  him 
moving  about  is  most  injurious,  and  the 
opposite  course  should  always  be 
adopted.  Dr.  Wall  has  found  no  benefit 
accrue  from  the  injection  of  ammotiia  or 
the  permanganate  of  potash  into  the 
blood,  nor  does  he  speak  encouragingly 
of  the  treatment,  so  often  followed  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  of  giving  large 
quantities  of  alcohol  to  the  extent  of 
producing  intoxication. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the 
mortality  from  snake-bite,  the  Indian 
Government  relies  on  offering  rewards 
for  killing  poisonous  snakes,  and  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  snake-killer  is  no  doubt 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  rat¬ 
catcher  in  this  country.  The  natives. 
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who  go  about  their  work  bare-footed 
and  generally  more  than  half  naked,  are 
often  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  superstition  of  snake-worship 
to  make  war  on  snakes  with  a  prospect 
of  exterminating  them.  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  tells  us  that  they  often  object  to 
killing  cobras  which  may  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  their  houses  lest  some 
misfortune  may  fall  on  their  house  or 
family.  “  Should  fear,  and  perhaps  the 
death  of  some  inmate  by  accident,  prove 
stronger  than  superstition,  the  cobra  may 
be  caught,  tenderly  handled,  and  de¬ 
ported  to  some  held,  where  it  is  released 
and  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.”  The 
mongoose  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
snake,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  as 
tamable  as  the  cat,  its  depredations  on 
the  poultry-yard  will  always  prevent  it 
taking  the  place  of  the  cat  in  the  In¬ 
dian’s  household.  Dr.  Wall  mentions  a 
fact  relative  to  the  mode  of  attack  of 
the  mongoose  on  poisonous  snakes 
which  we  do  not  remember  seeing  stated 
before,  and  which  places  that  animal 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  animal  intelli¬ 
gence  : 

One  of  the  Indian  snakes*  chief  enemies,  the 
mongoose,  has  no  fear  whatever  of  the  poison, 
as  any  one  will  confess  who  has  seen  with 
what  complete  ease  he  seizes  the  snake  and 
crushes  out  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the 
poison  fangs  with  his  long  incisors,  and  then 
devours  the  cobra — thus  rendered  helpless — at 
his  leisure.  That  the  mongoose  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  poison-fang  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  he  only  seizes  the  cobra 
by  the  fang  ;  and  should  he  miss  his  aim  he 
retires  at  once  out  of  reach  to  make  a  fresh 
attack. 

Dr.  VV'all  makes  this  statement  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  theory  that  the  poison-fangs 
of  snakes  have  not  been  developed  for 
defensive  purposes,  but  to  enable  them 
to  secure  their  prey  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty.  The  Cobra  lives  chiefly 
on  frogs,  which  he  secures  by  paralyz¬ 
ing  them,  while  the  daboia,  living  on 
small  but  active  mammals,  disables  them 
by  throwing  them  into  convulsions.  It 


is  probable  that  we  have  allowed  the 
importance  of  the  poisonous  symptoms 
of  snake-bites  to  overshadow  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  our  inquiries  into  the  uses  of 
the  poison-fang.  The  gland  in  which 
the  poison  is  secreted  is  analogous  to  the 
parotid  gland  in  other  animals,  and  its 
secretion  has  probably  some  similar  use 
to  the  saliva  in  the  economy  of  the 
snake’s  digestion,  and  its  action,  even 
as  a  poison,  may  be  due  to  some  essen¬ 
tial  principle  which  may  act  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ptyalin,  pepsin,  or  pancreatin, 
and  only  in  a  secondary  way  becomes  an 
instrument  of  offence  or  defence. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  a  useful 
subject  of  inquiry  for  those  p)ersons  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  it 
whether  snakes  have,  as  the  ancients  as¬ 
serted,  strong  antipathies  to  certain 
substances.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  ser¬ 
pents  may  be  driven  away  from  a  house 
by  the  smell  of  rue.  Pliny  says  that  the 
root  of  the  holm-oak  is  an  enemy  to 
scorpions  and  that  of  the  ash  to  serpents, 
which  moreover  will  not  retire  under 
fern.  Serpents  may  be  driven  away  by 
the  burning  of  hair  or  stag’s  horn,  or 
the  sawdust  of  the  cedar,  or  a  few  drops 
of  galbanum,  green  ivy,  or  juniper,  and 
those  who  are  rubbed  with  juniper  seeds 
are  perfectly  secure  from  hurt  by  ser¬ 
pents.  It  is  probable  that  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  carbolic  acid  would  be  found 
useful  for  driving  snakes  away,  as  two 
or  three  drops  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 
snake  instantly  destroys  it. 

Dr.  Wall’s  small  volume  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  and  difficult  subject.  Its  small 
size  and  cheap  form  is  one  of  its  chief 
recommendations,  as  the  other  works 
published  in  this  country  are  large  and 
e.xpensive.  We  congratulate  Dr,  Wall 
on  having  saved  his  work  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  worker  from  that  grave  of 
so  much  valuable  scientific  labor  carried 
on  by  medical  men  in  India — the  official 
blue-book. — Saturday  Review. 


GENERAL  CHANZY. 

The  premature  death  of  the  one  of  the  fierce  contest  which  was  being 
great  soldier  produced  by  France,  in  waged  in  the  region  of  the  Loire,  per- 
1870-1,  induces  us  briefly  to  review  his  ceived  that  Chanzy  was  no  ordinary 
exploits.  From  the  moment  when  he  man  ;  and,  as  the  strife  deepened,  the 
attained  command,  intelligent  observers  magnificent  stand  he  made  against  the 
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huge  German  hosts,  gained  the  respect, 
nay,  the  admiration  of  Europe,  The 
knowledge  acquired  since  the  war  ended 
has  elevated  him  even  more  in  opinion, 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  this 
eminent  man  had  many  of  the  gifts  of  a 
great  commander.  It  is  not  only, 
though  that  is  much,  that  Chanzy  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  his  profession,  and 
comprehended  in  its  various  details  the 
difhcult  practice  of  modern  war ;  in ' 
these  respects  he  was  perhaps  equalled 
by  the  skilful  Faidherbe,  and  the  well- 
read  Trochu.  Nor  was  it  only  that  he 
possessed  the  faculty  of  directing  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field  ably,  nor  yet  that  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  organizing 
and  preparing  armies  ;  Macinahon 
could  fight  an  excellent  battle,  and 
D’Aurelle  was  capable  in  forming 
troops  ;  yet  neither  chief  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  him.  The  qualities  that 
distinguished  Chanzy  raised  him  high 
above  generals  of  these  types  ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  had  he  had  the  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  opportunity  of  more 
fortunate  men,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  masters  of  war.  His 
strategic  conceptions,  we  see,  were  equal 
to  combinations  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  were  brilliant  and  sound  alike  ;  and 
had  he  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  nay,  had  his  ad'  Ice  been  even 
followed,  the  efforts  of  France,  on  two 
occasions  at  least,  might  not  improbably 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  with 
ultimate  consequences  perhaps  mo¬ 
mentous.  How’  admirable  was  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  field,  was  made  evident  in 
his  memorable  campaign  between  the 
Loire,  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Mayenne, 
when  at  the  head  of  a  defeated  army, 
composed  largely  of  young  levies,  and 
suffering  from  every  kind  of  privations, 
he^more  than  once  baffied  the  German 
legions,  fought,  and  all  but  won  one 
great  pitched  battle,  and  finally  drew  off 
in  a  masterly  retreat  a  force  still  un¬ 
broken  and  even  formidable  ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  this  grand  resist¬ 
ance,  described  by  Von  Moltke  himself 
as  “  amazing,*’  and  which  utterly  dis¬ 
concerted  the  German  chiefs,  was  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  tactical  skill 
shown  on  either  side  in  the  war  of  1870. 
Chanzy,  too,  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
true  warrior — he  inspired  confidence 


and  won  the  hearts  of  his  troops  ;  it  was 
observed  of  him  thatjhe  could  obtain 
more  from  his  improvised  army  than 
any  one  else  ;  and  though  he  was  strict, 
nay  severe,  in  discipline,  his  officers  and 
men  were  devoted  to  him.  Yet  we 
have  still  to  notice  the  most  distinctive 
and  noblest  feature  of  this  great  char¬ 
acter.  Alone  of  all  the  soldiers  of 
France,  Chanzy  remained  superior  to 
adverse  fortune,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Bourbaki’s  army,  and  the  calamitous 
end  of  the  siege  of  Paris  ;  and  alone  he 
declared  that  it  was  still  possible,  were 
but  the  nation  to  be  true  to  itself,  to 
maintain  a  contest  that  seemed  to  others 
hopeless.  Nor  was  this  heroic  con¬ 
stancy  foolhardiness  ;  the  plans  of 
Chanzy  were  deeply  laid,  and  had  he 
been  invested  with  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  we  shall  not  affirm  that  his  resist¬ 
ance  would  not  have  worn  the  invaders 
out  and  have  at  least  gained  better  terms 
for  France  than  those  imposed  on  her  by 
the  Peace  of  Frankfort. 

Though  long  known  as  a  soldier  of 
promise,  Chanzy  was  passed  over  by 
Napoleon  III.,  and  had  only  a  brigade 
when  the  war  began.  When  France  rose 
to  arms,  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  he 
was  given  a  division  of  the  i6th  Corps, 
one  of  those  improvised  bodies  with 
which  Gambetta  hoped  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  German  invasion.  This  promo¬ 
tion,  it  is  said,  was  due  to  a  letter  from 
Macmahon,  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  who 
had  formed  a  high  estimate  c  f  Chanzy’s 
powers  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  Duke  of  Magenta  showed 
that  he  had  the  interests  of  his  country 
at  heart.  Within  a  few  weeks  Chanzy 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  i6th  Corps, 
now  north  of  the  Loire  ;  the  (juality  of 
his  troops,  and  their  fitness  for  the  field, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
passage  :  “  Discipline  scarcely  existed; 

the  soldiers  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
doing  as  they  pleased,  without  minding 
their  orders.  .  .  .  Drunkenness,  too, 
had  made  great  progress  ;  obscene 
songs,  and  the  ‘  Marseillaise  ’  resounded 
in  the  ranks.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
want.  ...” 

Under  the  admirable  direction  of 
General  D’Aurelle,  but  with  Chanzy  in 
immediate  command,  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  into  this  mass  ;  and  before 
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long,  so  remarkable  are  the  instincts  of 
the  French  race  for  war,  it  became  a  far 
from  contemptible  force.  The  i6th, 
joined  with  the  15th  Corps,  was  now 
given  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  ;  and  by  the  first  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1870,  it  held  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  river,  between  Beaugency, 
Blois,  and  Marchenoir.  D’Aurelle  now 
resolved  to  march  on  Orleans,  which 
had  been  captured  by  a  raid  from  Paris, 
and  if  possible,  to  cut  off  a  Bavarian  de¬ 
tachment,  which  was  the  only  hostile 
body  in  his  path  ;  and  for  this  pur|x>se 
he  advanced  his  two  corps,  combining 
his  operations  with  a  French  division, 
which  was  to  descend  on  Orleans  from 
the  Upper  Loire.  These  movements 
led  to  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  the  one 
French  victory  gained  in  the  war  ;  and 
though  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  distant 
French  wing,  the  Bavarians  contrived  to 
effect  their  escape,  they  were  rudely 
handled  and  badly  beaten.  Chanzy  was 
in  command  of  the  French  left,  but 
through  the  mistake  of  a  cavalry  leader 
his  operations  were  not  brilliant.  His 
troops,  however,  had  fought  well  ;  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  could  have  attaind  efficiency  in  so 
brief  a  time.  We  quote  from  his  re¬ 
port  :  “  Our  troops  of  the  Loire  and 

of  the  Garde  Mobile,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  in  action  for  the  first 
time,  had  behaved  admirably.  .  .  .  The 
artillery  deserved  high  praise  ;  and  the 
cavalry  had  done  very  well,  its  only  mis¬ 
take  was  that  it  did  not  understand  the 
important  part  it  might  have  played  at 
the  end  of  the  battle.” 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  in  courage,  nor  even 
in  energy,  but  in  endurance,  and  the 
power  of  cohesion,  above  all  in  confi¬ 
dence  after  defeat,  that  an  improvised 
army  like  that  of  Loire  is  so  inferior  to 
a  long-trained  enemy. 

This  apparition  of  a  victorious 
army,  which  seemed  as  if  France  could 
call  up  legions,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
earth  if  she  stamped  her  foot,  perplexed 
the  counsels  of  the  Germans  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the 
French  commander  might  have  struck 
with  great,  perhaps  immense  effect. 
The  Bavarian  detachment,  not  20,000 
strong,  was  literally  the  only  hostile 
force  between  D'Aurelle  and  the  capital 
of  France  ;  and  had  that  general  ad¬ 


vanced  boldly  with  his  60,000  or  70,000 
men,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
crushed  V'^on  der  Tann  ;  very  probably 
have  defeated  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  was  hurriedly  sent 
off  with  a  few  thousand  men  to  attempt 
to  reach  his  Bavarian  colleague  ;  and 
possibly  might  have  raised  the  siege  of 
Paris,  for  Von  Moltke  contemplated 
even  this  contingency.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  though  the  language  is  cautious, 
we  see  that  Chanzy  believed  an  opera¬ 
tion  possible,  which  Napoleon,  we  are 
convinced,  would  have  tried.  ”  It  was 
perhaps  possible,  making  good  use  of 
the  enthusiasm  produced  by  our  victory, 
to  have  reached  and  beaten  the  army  of 
Von  der  Tann  before  it  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  aid  from  the  Grand  Duke  ;  to 
have  then  assailed  the  Grand  Duke’s 
force,  and  so  to  have  defeated  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  detail  before  the  reinforcements, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  could  have  arrived.” 

D’Aurelle,  however,  fell  back  on 
Orleans,  his  object  being  to  make  the 
position  an  entrenched  camp  of  formid¬ 
able  strength,  and  a  base  for  future 
offensive  movements.  This  resolve  is 
not  to  be  wholly  condemned  ;  but  it 
deprived  France  of  one  admirable 
chance  ;  it  made  the  attitude  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ix)ire  feeble  ;  above  all,  it 
permitted  the  Germans  to  collect  a 
powerful  force  against  their  new-found 
enemy.  Chanzy  protested  against  this 
timid  caution  ;  urged  his  chief  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  line  of  the  Conlie,  and  to 
be  ready  to  assume  the  offensive  ;  and 
especially  intreated  him  to  attack  in 
detail  Von  der  Tann,  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as, 
gathering  together  from  wide  distances, 
and  presenting  their  flanks  to  their  col¬ 
lected  enemy,  these  generals  slowly 
converged  on  Orleans.  These  counsels 
were  beyond  dispute  right  ;  and  here  we 
see  the  distinction  between  bold  yet 
scientific,  and  mere  waiting  strategy. 
Chanzy  watched  with  impatience  the 
occasion  that  was  let  slip  :  ”  We  ought 

— and  the  chief  of  the  i6th  Corps  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it — have  made  use  of  the 
opportunity,  and  have  vigorously  as¬ 
sailed  the  fiank  of  the  enemy,  as.  .  .  he 
defiled  before  us  to  join  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.” 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know 
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that  D’Aurelle  was  not  responsible  for 
the  defeats  that  followed.  By  the  close 
of  November  the  15th  and  i6th  Corps 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  17th,  the 
1 8th,  and  the  20th  ;  and  the  French 
army.  200, oco  strong,  filled  the  region 
around  and  in  front  of  Orleans.  The 
purpose  of  D’Aurelle  was  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  entrenched 
camp,  and  he  has  left  on  record  his  as¬ 
sured  conviction  that  in  this  position 
success  was  probable.  Gambetta,  how¬ 
ever,  who  believed  himself  as  capable  in 
directing  armies  as  he  certainly  was  in 
levying  troops,  having  heard  that 
Trochu  was  about  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  break  out  from  Paris,  insisted  upon  a 
general  movement  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  i8th  Corps  was  prematurely 
thrown  forward  on  Beaune-la-Rolande, 
the  2oth  failing  to  give  it  support,  while 
the  15th,  the  16th,  and  the  ryth  were 
ordered  to  make  what  really  was  a  flank 
march  within  reach  of  a  foe  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  all  but  concentrated.  The  i8th 
Corps  was  at  once  defeated  ;  and  then 
the  Prince,  by  a  masterly  movement, 
combined  with  his  supports  on  the  left, 
fell  on  the  French  centre,  the  15th 
Corps,  and  shattered  it  after  a  brave 
resistance.  This  stroke  forced  Chanzy, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  gained  real, 
though  slight  advantages,  to  fall  back 
with  the  1 6th  on  the  17th  Corps  ;  and 
as  the  German  commander  followed  up 
his  success  with  characteristic  energy 
and  skill,  the  result  was  that  the  15th 
Corps  was  all  but  ruined  as  a  military 
force  ;  that  Orleans  and  the  intrenched 
camp  were  carried,  and  that  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  was  rent  in  twain,  the  i8th 
and  20th  Corps  being  driven  across  the 
river,  while  the  i6th,  17th,  and  the 
wreck  of  the  15th  were  rallied  by 
Chanzy  on  the  northern  bank.  A  suc¬ 
cession,  in  short,  of  false  movements 
had  inflicted  a  ruinous  defeat  on 
France  ;  neither  the  defensive  strategy 
of  D’Aurelle,  nor  the  bolder  plans  of 
his  able  lieutenant,  had  been  given  a 
chance  of  being  carried  out  ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  mistake  to  ascribe  the  issue  to  the 
quality  alone  of  the  French  army.  How 
badly  Chanzy  thought  of  Gambetta’s 
projects  we  see  from  the  following  : 
”  The  generals  did  all  that  was  in  their 
power  to  explain  the  danger  of  these 
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operations.  .  .  but  the  general  plan  was 
treated  as  a  positive  order  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  only  discussed  the  means 
of  executing  it.” 

After  the  defeat  of  D’Aurelle — he 
was  cruelly  dismissed  for  a  failure  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  him — the  divided  parts 
of  the  .Army  of  the  Loire  were  separated 
into  two  bodies,  the  First  Army,  given 
to  Bourbaki,  and  the  Second  remaining 
under  Chanzy.  From  this  period  we 
follow  the  career  of  Chanzy  as  a  Com- 
raander-in-Chief  ;  and,  as  always  happens 
with  great  men,  he  shone  the  more  the 
higher  he  rose.  His  war-worn  forces 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  21st 
Corps,  moved  up  from  the  west,  and  by 
a  flying  column  from  Tours  ;  and  by 
the  6th  of  December  he  had  placed  the 
army  between  Marchenoir,  Josnes.  and 
Beaugency,  having  skilfully  chosen  a 
strong  defensive  line,  with  his  flanks 
covered  by  a  great  forest  and  the  Loire. 
He  was  forthwith  attacked  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who,  having  entered 
Orleans  on  the  4th  and  5th,  turned 
against  the  enemy  hanging  on  his  fiank, 
no  doubt  confident  of  easy  success  ;  but 
his  calculations  were  completely  baffled. 
In  a  series  of  stern  and  sustained  en¬ 
gagements,  Chanzy  for  four  whole  days 
repelled  his  assailant,  inflicting  on  him 
considerable  loss ;  and  though  the 
Prince  was  reinforced  from  Orleans  by 
a  detachment  under  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  he  made  no  impression 
on  his  heroic  enemy,  until  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  from  the  Loire  and  Blois  placed  a 
German  corps  on  the  French  rear.  The 
terrible  character  of  these  battles  may 
be  estimated  from  this  significant  anec¬ 
dote  .  “  During  the  stern  days  of 

Josnes,  a  German  officer  of  high  rank 
who  had  been  made  prisoner,  made  no 
secret  of  the  astonishment  caused  by 
the  resistance  of  our  young  troops.  He 
compared  these  battles  on  the  plains  of 
the  Beaune,  to  those  of  1866,  in  which 
he  had  taken  part,  and  acknowledged 
that  these  last  seemed  but  child’s  play  to 
the  incessant  and  obstinate  contest 
which  the  Germans  were  comp>elled  to 
maintain,  in  order  to  reduce  to  submis¬ 
sion  a  nation  believed,  after  its  disasters, 
to  have  been  at  the  end  of  its  resources.” 

The  tactics  of  Chanzy  in  these  actions 
were  fine  specimens  of  military  skill. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  the  superiority  in 
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mere  numbers,  but  his  young  and  lately- 
defeated  army  was  very  inferior  to  the 
German  legions.  The  strength  of  his 
well-chosen  position  enabled  him  to 
baffle  the  turning  movem|nts,  so  often 
successful  with  the  German  chiefs,  and 
so  formidable  to  immature  troops  ;  and 
he  compelled  the  Prince  to  attack  in 
front,  where  the  defensive  has  a  decided 
advantage.  But  like  all  generals  who 
understand  war,  he  avoided  a  mere 
passive  defence — especially  trying  to 
French  soldiers — and  on  every  occasion 
that  seemed  favorable,  he  assumed  a 
bold  yet  judicious  offensive.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  correspondent  in  the  German  camp, 
with  marked  sympathies  on  the  German 
side,  wrote  thus  of  this  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  of  arms  :  “  The  French  have  the 

choice  of  positions,  and  possess  a 
general  who  knows  how  to  occupy  and 
hold  a  good  one.  The  actions  of  the 
last  four  days  have,  no  doubt,  en¬ 
couraged  the  French,  for  they  have  been 
so  long  unaccustomed  to  victory  that 
they  will  become  hopeful  at  not  being 
beaten.  They  have  been  fighting  alto¬ 
gether  eight  days  out  of  ten  ;  and  troops 
of  new  formation,  who  can  do  this 
against  veterans,  and  hold  their  own  to 
the  last,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  fort¬ 
une  will  turn  in  their  favor.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stupefied 
by  this  extraordinary  resistance.” 

Chanzy’s  skill,  however,  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  his  confidence  and 
tenacious  energy  ;  his  presence  electri¬ 
fied  his  young  levies,  and  from  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  held  absolute  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  officers  and  men  alike.  Gam- 
betta,  too,  who  with  all  his  faults  ap¬ 
preciated  talent  and  force  of  character, 
thenceforward  gave  him  his  whole  con¬ 
fidence.  The  following  is  worthy  of 
both  men,  each  great,  yet  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  greatness  :  “  We  congratu¬ 

late  you  on  your  firm  attitude,  and  have 
but  one  wish — that  you  may  succeed  in 
breathing  your  spirit  into  those  who  sur¬ 
round  you.” 

The  astonishing  efforts  made  by 
Chanzy  once  more  disconcerted  the 
strategists  of  Versailles.  The  great 
sortie  from  Paris  had,  no  doubt,  failed  ; 
but  it  had  cost  the  Germans  thousands 
of  lives,  and  the  proud  city  still  defied 
its  enemy.  So,  too,  D’Aurelle  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  with  Orleans  ;  but  a  fresh  army 


had  arisen  from  the  wreck,  and  it  had 
found  a  chief  who  could  make  it  accom¬ 
plish  feats  that  seemed  impossible  to 
professional  soldiers.  The  position  of 
the  invaders  became  again  perilous  ;  and 
this  telegram,  from  an  English  source  at 
Berlin,  shows  what  was  thought  at  the 
Prussian  War  Ofifice  of  the  situation  at 
this  conjuncture  :  “  The  military  posi¬ 

tion  of  affairs  is  deemed  critical  in  well- 
informed  quarters.  Uneasiness  is  felt 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest.” 

The  superiority  of  Chanzy  will  at  once 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Bourbaki.  The  First  Army 
had  not  suffered  more  than  the  Second 
in  the  defeats  round  Orleans  ;  it  had 
not  been  molested  in  its  retreat  ;  and  it 
had  had  some  days  to  recruit  its  strength. 
Yet  while  Chanzy  was  making  his  heroic 
stand,  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of 
his  enemy’s  force,  Bourbaki  literally  did 
nothing,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
detach  a  man  from  his  quarters  at 
Bourges  to  aid  his  colleague.  This  un¬ 
pardonable  remissness  enabled  the 
Germans  to  make  the  movement  along 
the  Loire  which,  as  we  said,  endangered 
the  flank  of  Chanzy,  when  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  break  his  front. 
From  the  following  we  see  what  his  feel¬ 
ings  were,  and  what  doubtless  he 
thought  of  a  man  who,  though  an  ac¬ 
complished  soldier,  was  utterly  unfit  for 
chief  command  : 

“  The  movement  which  is  possible, 
and  indispensable  to  restore  the  situation 
of  affairs,  is  this  :  whatever  the  risk,  to 
march  from  Bourges  to  Vierzon  ;  to 
press  forward  the  main  body  of  the 
First  Army  by  Romorantin  upon  Blois  ; 
and  to  take  a  position  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Cher,  in  order  to  interrupt  the 
communications  of  the  enemy  between 
Orleans  and  his  troops  near  Tours,  and 
to  cut  these  last  from  their  base  of 
operations.  If  this  be  done,  I  promise 
that  I  will  hold  my  own  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire.” 

The  hostile  movement  in  Chanzy’s 
flank  compelled  him  to  leave  his  position 
on  the  Loire.  This  retreat,  however, 
was  in  no  sense  retiring  before  a  victori¬ 
ous  enemy  ;  it  was  a  purely  strategic 
move,  with  im]>ortant  ulterior  plans  in 
view.  The  great  object  of  the  French 
Government  was  to  direct  a  relieving 
force  on  Paris,  already  besieged  for  four 
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months  ;  and  whether  this  project  was 
best  or  not,  Gambetta  would  hear  of 
nothing  else.  Accordingly  Chanzy  re¬ 
solved  to  ascend  from  the  Loire,  toward 
the  capital,  by  the  north-west  ;  and  for 
his  immediate  purpose  drew  off  his  army 
to  the  Loire,  an  affluent  of  the  great 
river.  His  retreat  across  the  plains  of  the 
Beau9e  might  have  been  made  perilous 
by  a  during  enemy  ;  but  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  remarkable  skill  ;  and  the 
Germans  were  very  much  exhausted. 
By  the  13th  of  December  the  French 
army  was  in  position  around  Ven- 
dome,  having  scarcely  been  molested  on 
the  way.  Chanzy  remarked  with  truth  : 

“  The  retreat  of  the  Second  Army  from 
Josnes  to  Vendome,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  bad  weather,  fatigue,  and 
dangers  which  attended  it,  was  most 
honorable  to  the  troops.  It  had  suffi 
ciently  imposed  on  the  enemy  to  prevent 
him  from  disturbing  it,  and  availing 
himself  of  chances  of  destroying  it, 
which  might  have  presented  themselves 
had  he  known  how  to  seize  them.” 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  thus 
described  :  “By  its  establishment  on 
the  Loire,  the  army  threatened  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  if  he  descended  from 
Orleans  on  Tours,  without  going  far 
away  from  Chartres,  in  which  place  it 
was  possible  to  move  by  Chiteaudun, 
remaining  thus  upon  one  of  the  chief 
lines  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  fol¬ 
low,  in  order  to  begin  again  o[>erations 
toward  Paris,  as  soon  as  these  should 
become  possible,” 

On  the  15th,  Chanzy  was  attacked 
again.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  having 
rightly  judged  that  he  was  the  foe  to 
strike  down  at  all  cost.  The  French 
made  a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  on  the 
second  day  their  right  wing  was  turned, 
and  shattered  by  an  attack  in  flank. 
Chanzy  decided  on  a  retreat  to  Le 
Mans,  a  strong  position  upon  the 
Huisne,  and  a  stragetic  ]x>int  of  no  little 
value,  his  object  being  still  to  attain 
Paris.  He  drew  off  his  army  without 
difficulty  :  “  The  Second  Army  had 

again  eflected  a  retreat  as  difficult  as  the 
preceding  ones,  and  which  was  as 
honorable  to  it.  The  enemy,  kept 
back  on  all  points,  had  become  less  and 
less  enterprising  ;  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that,  no  more  than  our  own,  were  his 
troops  able  to  resist  their  fatigues  ;  they 


were  besides  demoralized  by  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  struggle  which  they  had 
thought  ended,  but  which  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  being  kept  up,” 

The  invaders,  in  fact,  had  immense¬ 
ly  suffered  ;  and  needed  rest  as  much 
as  their  foes.  The  following  from 
Gambetta  is  overdrawn,  but  it  was  an 
exaggeration  only  of  truth  :  “You 
have  decimated  the  men  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  ;  the  Bavarians  have  ceased  to 
exist  ;  the  German  army  is  already  dis¬ 
quieted  and  worn  out.  Let  us  persist 
and  we  shall  drive  these  hordes  empty- 
handed  out  of  France.” 

Having  been  reinforced  by  a  Breton 
detachment,  Chanzy  reached  Le  Mans 
on  the  20th  of  December.  During 
three  weeks  of  incessant  fighting  he  had 
held  the  main  German  army  at  bay  ;  he 
had  baffled  completely  its  most  brilliant 
chief  ;  he  was  nearer  Paris,  his  real  ob¬ 
jective,  than  when  he  had  assumed  the 
command  on  the  Loire.  A  great  general 
only  could  have  done  these  things  ;  and 
he  still  held  the  capital  steadily  in  view  : 

“  It  was  now  within  the  power  of  the 
Second  Army,  if  it  were  ready  for  the 
field,  and  had  not  too  strong  an  enemy 
in  its  front,  to  ascend  the  Huisne 
rapidly,  as  if  to  menace  Chartres — this 
place  was  held  in  force  by  the  Germans 
— and  then,  having  masked  the  town,  to 
move  northward  to  throw  its  left  upon 
the  Seine,  on  the  line  of  Mantes,  in 
order  to  assist  a  flotilla  charged  to  re¬ 
victual  Paris,  to  threaten  Versailles,  and 
to  make  a  combined  effort  with  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  capital  to  break  through 
the  investment,” 

Chanzy  had  soon  established  his  army 
on  the  Huisne,  throwing  out  pK)sts  to  the 
Braye  and  the  Loire.  Meanwhile 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  fallen 
back,  holding  a  long  line  from  Chartres 
to  Orleans,  his  worn-out  troops  being  in 
sore  distress,  A  pause  in  the  contest 
now  occurred  ;  and  the  belligerents  on 
either  side  prepared  to  repair  their 
forces,  and  to  renew  the  struggle.  A 
glance  at  the  situation  shows  that  if 
Germany  was  still,  on  the  whole,  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  position  of  France  was  very 
far  from  hopeless.  The  invaders,  no 
doubt,  still  invested  Paris  ;  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  defeat  or  keep 
back  the  vast  armed  masses  directed 
against  them,  with  untiring  energy. 
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from  many  points  ;  and  they  had  the  ad*  Seine  in  order  to  hold  positions  between 
vantages  of  a  central  position,  of  interior  the  Marne  and  Seine,  from  Naquet  to 
lines  on  the  whole  theatre,  of  a  master  Chateau  Thierry  ;  the  Army  of  the 
of  war  in  supreme  command,  and  of  North  from  Arras  to  place  itself  from 
troops  very  superior  to  their  foes.  Compi^gne  to  Beauvais.  In  addition 
Nevertheless,  imposing  as  seemed  their  to  these  three  main  operations,  and  to 
attitude,  they  were  exposed  to  peril  of  aid  them,  the  divisions  from  Cherbourg 
no  ordinary  kind,  for  they  were  thrown  would  advance  and  cover  the  left  of  the 
for  leagues  round  a  huge  fortress,  liable  Second  Army.  .  .  .  Once  our  three 
to  fierce  attacks  from  within  and  with-  principal  armies  shall  have  atta||ied  these 
out  ;  they  were  plunged  in  the  depths  of  positions,  we  must  communicate  with 
a  hostile  country,  a  whole  nation  rising  Paris  and  combine  our  efforts  to  reach 
in  arms  against  them  ;  and  at  this  mo-  the  common  objective,  the  Army  of 
ment  they  were  outnumbered  in  the  held,  Paris  making  at  the  same  time  vigorous 
since  300,000  men  were  required  to  sorties.  .  .  .  By  these  means  the  enemy 
hold  Paris  and  the  communications  with  may  be  driven  from  his  lines  ;  and  then 
the  Rhine ;  there  were  probably  not  renewed  efforts  by  the  united  armies 
150,000  available  for  operations  else-  without  and  within  Paris,  may  lead  to 
where  ;  and  their  chiefs  had  been  com-  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the  in- 
pelled  to  send  for  large  reinforcements  vaders.” 

still  far  distant.  On  the  other  hand.  Conjecture  is  useless  whether  this 
Paris  was  still  able  to  resist,  and  had  a  plan  would  have  been  attended  with 
powerful  army  within  its  walls;  Faid-  success  or  not.  Von  Moltke,  moving  on 
herbe  in  the  north  had  become  menac-  shorter  lines,  might  perhaps  have  main- 
ing  ;  Bourbaki  on  the  Loire  was  giving  tained  his  grasp  on  the  capital,  and  driven 
signs  of  life  ;  Chanzy  in  the  west  was  at  the  armies  of  relief  back  ;  or  he  might 
the  head  of  forces  which  every  effort  at  some  point  have  been  defeated,  with 
had  failed  to  subdue  ;  and  it  was  not  im-  consequences,  in  that  event,  momentous, 
possible  that  300,000  men  might  be  What  can,  however,  be  fairly  said  is, 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  that  Paris  being  the  main  objective,  the 
where  a  single  victory  might  accomplish  plan  of  Chanzy  was  admirably  laid  ;  it 
w'onders.  How  Chanzy  perceived  the  contemplated  a  great  concentric  move- 
true  state  of  affairs  appears  in  a  long  ment  against  the  forces  covering  the 
dispatch  to  Gambetta,  which  proves  siege,  especially  aiming  at  Prince  Fred- 
that  he  was  no  mean  strategist.  We  erick  Charles  ;  and  it  had  the  special 
have  space  only  for  a  few  sentences  :  merit  of  securing  a  retreat  on  every  line 
“The  resistance  of  Paris  has  a  limit  in  the  event  of  defeat.  In  an  ill-omened 
known  to  you  ;  the  time  is  pressing  ;  and  hour,  however,  for  France,  Gambetta 
the  great  effort  we  must  make  can  only  rejected  this  judicious  scheme,  and 
succeed  if  all  our  forces  co-operate  adopted  the  fatal  and  wild  project  of 
skilfully  according  to  a  carefully-ar-  detaching  the  First  Army  far  to  the 
ranged  plan.  .  .  .  With  the  advantages  east,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of 
he  possesses  the  enemy  evidently  tries  to  Belfort,  and  to  reach  the  German  corn- 
attack  successively,  and  in  force,  each  munications  with  the  Rhine.  This 
of  our  armies  ;  he  manoeuvres  with  movement,  even  in  theory,  false,  and, 
great  ability,  and  we  are  not  well-in-  in  existing  circumstances,  as  foolish  as 
formed  as  to  his  principal  movements,  that  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Sedan, 
which  he  masks  with  remarkable  skill.”  was  opposed  by  Chanzy,  in  an  able 
The  following  was  the  plan  proposed  paper  ;  but  his  protests  might  have  been 
by  Chanzy  for  the  relief  of  the  capital,  more  vehement ;  and  he  might  have  rec- 
Itmay  be  left  with  confidence  to  judges  of  ollected  how  the  youthful  Bonaparte 
war  ;  "It  is  indispensable  that  the  First  had  refused  to  attempt  an  operation  of 
and  the  Second  Armies,  and  that  under  the  kind,  which  would  have  marred  the 
the  command  of  General  Faidherbe,  immortal  campaign  of  Italy.  Yet  we 
should  march  simultaneously  ;  the  must  not  forget  that,  on  two  occasions. 
Second  from  Le  Mans  to  establish  itself  before  Orleans,  and  at  I.e  Mans, 
on  the  Eure  between  Evreux  and  Chanzy  gave  counsels  which,  if  followed 
Chartres  ;  the  First  from  Chatillon-sur-  might  have  made  the  issue  of  the  war 
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different ;  and  he  had  not  the  authority 
nor,  we  must  add,  the  unscrupulousness 
of  the  warrior  of  1796.  He  wrote  thus 
to  Gambetta  :  '*  I  wish  to  make  a  last 

effort  to  prevent  this  operation.  I  in¬ 
sisted  for  the  adoption  and  execution  of 
the  plan  I  had  proposed.” 

The  eccentric  movement  which  sent 
off  Bourbaki  to  destruction  amid  the 
snows  of  the  Jura,  freed  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick  Charles  from  an  enemy  on  his  flank, 
and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  whole 
forces  against  the  one  chief  he  had 
found  invincible.  Drawing  together  his 
army  and  that  of  the  Grand  Duke — they 
had  received  considerable  additional 
strength — the  German  commanders,  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  began  to 
move  toward  Le  Mans  and  the  Huisne, 
approaching  each  other  from  Chartres 
and  Orleans.  The  advance  posts  of 
Chanzy  were  gradually  driven  in,  though 
not  without  a  tenacious  resistance  ;  but 
his  trust  was  in  his  positions  on  the 
Huisne,  which  he  had  strengthened  with 
remarkable  skill,  and  he  fell  back  on 
them  with  unabated  confidence.  He 
had  still,  perhaps,  90,000  men  against 
60,000  or  70,000  Germans  ;  but,  as  his 
troops  were  not  to  be  compared  to  their 
foes,  he  was  very  inferior  in  real  force. 
The  attack  began  on  the  loth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  the  decisive  effort  was  made 
next  day  ;  and  the  Prince  struck  home 
with  his  fuU  strength.  The  defence, 
however,  was  stem  and  sustained  ;  the 
tenacity  of  Chanzy  and  his  strong  posi¬ 
tions  made  up  fur  the  defects  of  his 
soldiers  ;  and  after  ten  hours  of  des¬ 
perate  fighting  the  French  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  lines.  Chanzy  thus 
described  the  results  of  the  battle  : 
had  he  been  in  the  place  of  the  sluggish 
Bazaine,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  Gravelotte  ! — “  The  action 
continued  along  the  whole  line  up  to  six 
o’clock.  The  night  had  arrived  ;  we 
had  remained  masters  of  all  our  posi¬ 
tions,  both  on  the  plateau  of  Auvours 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huisne. 
The  only  serious  check  we  had  sus¬ 
tained  was  the  evacuation  of  Auvours 
for  a  moment,  but  this  had  been  brill¬ 
iantly  and  quickly  repaired  by  the  fine 
conduct  of  General  Goujard  at  the 
head  of  a  part  of  his  Breton  division, 
and  of  the  troops  of  the  17th  Corps 
which  he  had  rallied.  The  enemy  had 
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made  great  efforts  against  the  whole 
front  of  our  lines  from  the  Tertre 
Rouge  to  the  leffof  the  21st  Corps.  If 
our  losses  had  been  serious,  his  had  been 
even  more  considerable,  owing  to  the 
advantage  of  our  positions  and  the  prep¬ 
arations  we  had  made  for  defence.” 

A  sudden  attack,  made  after  nightfall, 
unexpectedly  by  a  German  corps,  dis¬ 
comfited,  however,  the  Breton  levies, 
and  placed  a  hostile  force  upon 
Chanzy’s  flank.  Scenes  of  confusion 
and  panic  followed  too  characteristic  of 
a  raw  army  ;  an  effort  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  failed  ;  and  Chanzy,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  disaster,  was  compelled 
to  make  a  general  retreat.  The  move¬ 
ment,  however,  was  no  rout  ;  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  fact,  were,  for  several  hours, 
unaware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and 
of  the  great  success  they  had  gained  ; 
and  though  part  of  the  French  army 
disbanded,  and  several  thousand 
prisoners  were  made,  it  was  in  tolerable 
order  within  two  days.  By  the  20th, 
having  been  scarcely  pursued,  so  heavy 
had  been  the  loss  of  the  Germans, 
Chanzy  was  once  more  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion,  around  Laval  and  upon  the 
Mayenne  ;  and  having  been  joined  by  a 
new  corps,  he  was  still  formidable  and 
with  unbroken  force.  Calm,  stern,  and 
self-possessed  as  ever,  he  still  looked 
forward  to  a  march  on  Paris  :  ”  This 
army,  which  might  have  been  supposed 
ruined,  thus  appeared  once  more,  in  re¬ 
newed  strength,  ready  to  advance  with 
four  corps,  numbering  about  150,000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  54  batteries 
of  artillery  without  reckoning  the  Breton 
mobiles,  who  were  being  organized,  and 
who  when  drilled  would  swell  our  forces 
in  the  west  to  235,000  men.  .  .  .  Our 
course,  therefore,  was  to  make  as  quickly 
as  possible  good  use  of  this  force,  and 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Paris.” 

The  fall  of  Paris  on  the  28th  January, 
and  the  catastrophe  of  Bourbaki’s  army,  . 
prevented  Chanzy  from  attempting  this 
march.  During  the  armistice  that  en¬ 
sued  he  was  invited  to  present  a  scheme 
of  operations  to  the  French  Government 
in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  war.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  his 
masterly  dispatch,  the  whole  of  which 
should,  however,  be  studied.  Without 
concealing  the  perils  of  France,  Chanzy 
showed  with  truth  that  she  had  still 
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great  resources  :  “  We  had  immediately 
available,  222,000  infantry,  20,000 
cavalry,  33,900  artillery-men,  1332  fiejd 
pieces  with  242  rounds  for  each  piece, 
and  4000  wagons  for  parks  ;  and,  as 
resources  to  be  organized,  354,000  men 
in  the  territorial  divisions  and  in  the 
depots  of  Algeria,  132,000  recruits  of 
the  class  of  1871,  443  guns,  mounted, 
though  without  horses,  398,000  pro¬ 
jectiles,  1200  wagons  in  our  arsenals, 
and  12,000  horses  which  could  be  de¬ 
livered  within  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Finally, 
we  possessed  a  country  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  25,000,000  of  souls,  on  which 
the  invader  had  not  set  foot.” 

A  universal  and  fierce  resistance,  like 
that  which  Spain  opposed  to  Napoleon, 
which  avoiding  general  engagements  in 
the  held,  should  compel  the  Germans  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  to  maintain 
armies  at  many  points,  and  should  aim  at 
wearying  them  out  at  last,  was  obviously 
the  true  course  to  follow  :  “  The  troops 

at  our -disposal,  we  must  not  forget, 
have  not,  as  yet,  either  sufficient  organ¬ 
ization  or  coherence,  and  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  trained  to  war,  to  form  armies 
capable  of  manoeuvring,  and  fighting 
persistently  against  those  which  the 
enemy  can  array  in  at  least  equal  num¬ 
bers.  We  must  therefore  avoid  battles 
which  might  become  derisive.  The  ob¬ 
ject  to  aim  at,  is  to  make  resistance 
national,  and  continuous  at  all  points, 
and  thus  to  force  the  enemy  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  his  troops,  to  compel  Germany  to 
maintain  in  France  an  army  of  at  least 
500,000  men,  and  to  subject  her  to  losses 
which  at  fast  will  tire  her  out.  So  we 
can  await  the  time,  when,  with  organ¬ 
ized  forces,  we  shall  be  equal  to  a  great 
effort,  and  shall  be  able,  under  less  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  to  expel  the  enemy 
from  the  country.” 

A  guerilla  warfare  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  required  a  real  army  in  the  field  to 
maintain  a  solid  and  lasting  defensive, 
and  continually  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  For  this  purpose  Chanzy  pro¬ 
posed  to  move  the  Second  Army  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  thus  to  make 
head  against  the  invaders.  The  ability 
with  which  he  marked  out  the  lines  of 
defence  for  this  supreme  contest,  and 
the  stern  confidence  with  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  carry  the  war  to 
the  last  man  of  France,  without  doubt 
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of  the  final  issue,  if  the  nation  was 
worthy  of  its  old  renown,  reminds  us  of 
Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras  :  “  Our 

organized  armies,  established  on  strong 
positions  prepared  for  defence,  could 
thus  resist  as  long  as  possible,  yielding 
ground  when  forced  to  do  so,  but  only 
retreating  upon  new  positions  chosen 
beforehand,'  and  so  obtaining  the  result 
which  we  must  aim  at,  the  prolongation 
of  the  contest.  This  resistance  could 
be  carried  in  parts  of  the  country,  in 
succession,  which  would  present  in¬ 
creasing  difficulties  to  the  enemy,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Auvergne,  and  so  we  should 
acquire  solidity  and  strength,  for  we 
should  gain  time  to  organize  and  main¬ 
tain  our  resources.” 

Recollecting  what  Chanzy  had  accom¬ 
plished,  who  shall  say  that  this  project 
was  chimerical,  had  this  great  soldier 
been  in  supreme  command  ?  Chanzy 
believed  that  ultimate  success  was  prob¬ 
able  ;  and  after  the  war  declared  that 
France  had  fallen  from  want  of  reliance 
on  herself  :  ”  We  found,  even  in  our 

improvised  soldiers,  the  great  military 
qualities  which  are  the  inalienable  herit¬ 
age  of  our  race  ;  and  the  principal  cause 
of  our  final  overthrow  was  a  want  of 
confidence  in  ourselves.” 

Chanzy,  however,  added  these  words 
of  caution  against  that  mischievous 
popular  fallacy,  that  a  nation  may  trust 
for  its  defence  on  armies  formed  of 
young  levies  :  ”  Yet  let  us  not  suppose 

that  improvised  armies  are  a  sufficient 
security  in  the  great  crisis  of  war  which 
may  again  happen.  The  events  in 
which  we  have  taken  part  demonstrate 
beyond  question,  that  a  nation  can  only 
be  sure  of  its  independence,  and  really 
strong,  when  its  military  organization  is 
carefully  matured,  complete  and  power- 
ful.” 

As  is  well  known,  this  eminent  man 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
projects,  for  the  war  ended  with  the  fall 
of  Paris.  France,  however,  appreciated 
his  great  deeds  ;  she  felt  that  he  had  re¬ 
deemed  her  honor  ;  and  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles. 
Chanzy  held  afterward  high  command  ; 
he  showed  great  capacity  of  organization, 
and  of  preparing  the  new  army  of 
France  ;  and  had  war  with  Germany 
broken  out  again,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  commander-in-chief.  He 
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was  esteemed,  too,  by  his  late  enemy  ; 
was  received  at  Berlin  with  extreme 
courtesy  ;  and  Moltke  has  placed  this 
opinion  on  record,  that  his  “  reiterated 
efforts  surpassed  belief.”  He  has 
passed  away,  and  it  was  not  given  him 
to  attempt  to  avenge  the  disasters  of 
France,  and  to  bring  victory  back  to 
her  standards.  The  vulgar  opinion  may 
be  that  success  is  necessary  to  make  a 


general  great ;  but  this  is  not  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  true  critics  ;  and  Chanzy  will 
rank  among  captains,  like  William  of 
Orange,  Villars,  and  Washington — men 
who  never  won  a  great  pitched  battle, 
yet  whose  martial  qualities  and  heroic 
constancy,  conspicuously  shown  in  ad¬ 
verse  fortune,  entitled  them  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind — Temple  Bar. 


- - 
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Brilliant,  a  century  ago,  must  have 
been  the  scene  presented  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  what  Acres,  in  The  Rivals^ 
styles  the  ”  new  rooms”  at  Bath.  The 
lustre  was  more  subdued  in  those  days 
of  candles  ;  but  there  were  few  black 
coats  to  deaden  the  effect  of  the  radi¬ 
ance.  The  cut-steel  buttons  and  buck¬ 
les  of  the  men,  or  the  silver  and  paste 
of  the  more  elderly  beaux,  must  have 
everywhere  sparkled  about  the  room. 
The  effect  of  the  general  aspect  of  a 
fine  gentleman  of  the  period  must  have 
been  precisely  as  suggested  in  Pope’s 
”  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  glittering — 

The  morning  dream  that  hover’d  o’er  her  head, 
A  youth  more  glitl  ring  than  a  birth-night 
beau. 

Then  the  variegated  tints  of  plumes  or 
flowers  adorning  the  snowy  locks  of  the 
fair  sex,  the  heightened  tone  imparted 
to  the  complexion  by  powder,  patches, 
and  perhaps  more  than  a  soupfon  of 
rouge,  the  many  hues  displayed  in  the 
costumes  of  both  sexes,  must  altogether 
have  given  the  scene  a  charm  of  color 
in  which  our  modern  balls  are  deficient. 
Even  the  black  of  the  clergy  who  might 
be  present,  was  relieved  by  frills,  ruffles, 
and  the  silver  buckles  on  the  instep.  A 
description  is  given  in  the  Westminster 
Afagatine  of  the  fashions  worn  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday,  January  i8th,  1781  ; 
and  those  of  Bath  in  the  height  of  the 
season  would  not  have  materially  dif¬ 
fered,  except  that  the  men  wore  no 
swords,  under  the  wise  regulation  for¬ 
merly  made  by  Beau  Nash.  The  king 
was  habited  in  dark-colored  velvet, 
richly  embroidered,  with  a  star  and 
shoulder-knot  of  diamonds.  His  sword- 
hilt  was  enriched  with  jewels.  The 
Queen  was  in  pink  satin,  trimmed  with 
New  Suiizs. — Vou  XXXVIIL,  Mo.  a 


black  fur.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
dressed  in  pearl  colored  silk,  embroid¬ 
ered  with  gold  ;  and  his  black  hat  was 
ornamented  with  a  white  feather,  and 
rows  of  steel  beads.  The  ladies  were 
usually  costumed  in  satins,  trimmed 
with  fur,  lace,  or  crape,  and  ornamented 
with  fanciful  flounces  of  gauze,  fringed 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  three  most 
general  satins  were  rose- color,  white, 
and  orange-color  ;  the  former  being  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
w’ore  a  rose-colored  vest  and  train,  with 
a  white  satin  petticoat,  and  small  chains 
of  silver,  partly  gilt,  hanging  around 
her  dress.  The  ladies’  head-dresses 
were  decorated  with  a  few  artificial 
flowers  airily  placed  ;  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  wore  large  bouquets  of  the  same. 
The  gentlemen’s  suits  were  mostly  em¬ 
broidered  velvets  and  rich  silks  trimmed 
with  fur.  ”  Sir  Thomas  Irvine’s  coat 
was  reckoned  the  most  elegant  at  court, 
being  black  velvet  with  satin  waistcoat 
and  c'aii%  couleur  de  feu,  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  pearls.”  When  the  com¬ 
pany  was  seated  around  the  handsome 
and  spacious  ball-room  at  Bath  (105 
feet  by  42),  with  its  classical  adornments 
and  sufficiency  of  color  on  the  walls, 
and  belles  were  led  forth  by  beaux  to 
the  stately  minuet,  with  a  gleaming  of 
rich  satin  and  golden  embroideries,  an 
aspect  of  great  courtliness  must  have 
pervaded  the  place.  If  their  apparel, 
however,  was  gorgeous,  their  habits 
were  simple.  In  hints  for  etiquette  it 
is  suggested  that  a  gentleman  should 
always  offer  his  partner  an  orange  at 
the  termination  of  the  dance.  Two 
guineas  entitle  a  subscriber,  during  the 
season,  to  admissions  for  two  ladies,  to 
dress  balls,  fancy  balls,  and  prome¬ 
nades  ;  but  all  persons  are  expected  to 
18 
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pay  sixpence  for  tea.  The  dress  and 
fancy  balls  are  to  commence  at  seven, 
and  terminate  at  eleven  precisely,  even 
in  the  middle  of  a  dance. 

Ladies  who  intend  dancing  minuets 
are  requested,  in  the  regulations  for  the 
rooms,  to  wear  lappets.  It  is  hoped 
that  gentlemen  will  accommodate  their 
dress  to  that  of  the  ladies  ;  and  they 
are  not  to  wear  boots.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom,  in  the  minuets,  for 
one  gentleman  to  dance  with  two  ladies 
consecutively  ;  leading  forth  the  second 
after  he  had  handed  the  first  to  her 
place.  Presumably  it  was  not  easy  to 
secure  as  many  beaux  as  belles,  to  face 
the  ordeal  of  the  eyes  of  the  company 
who  were  probably  seated  around  the 
room,  several  benches  deep.  It  is 
ordered  that  three  benches  are  to  be 
reserved,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
for  ladies  of  precedence,  of  the  rank  of 
peeress. 

When  the  country  dances  commenced, 
in  which  the  beau  mottde  threw  off  its 
statelier  graces,  and  bobbed,  capered, 
jigged,  and  grinned,  as  may  be  seen  in 
illustrations  of  the  period,  it  was  or¬ 
dained  that  these  ladies  of  precedence 
should  have  the  right  to  take  the  upper 
places.  They  might  not,  however,  as¬ 
sume  these  positions  after  the  dance  had 
once  commenced. 

Besides  the  “  new  rooms  ”  now  only 
opened  for  occasional  balls,  concerts, 
etc.,  Bath  was  then  also  able  to  support 
regular  assemblies  in  the  old  rooms, 
established  by  Beau  Nash,  near  the 
abbey,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
museum.  Both  sets  of  rooms  were 
oi>ened  for  balls  and  assemblies,  and 
a  fancy  ball  weekly.  Our  great-grand¬ 
parents  appear  to  have  been  excessively 
enamoured  of  masquerades,  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  act 
up  to  their  characters  ;  though  intrigues 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  masks  were 
probably  an  important  element  in  their 
raison  d'etre.  There  is  an  account  of  a 
masquerade  in  the  Westminster  Review 
of  December,  1785,  which  was  held  at 
Carlisle  House,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Corneby,  tickets  of  admission  be¬ 
ing  twenty-six  shillings. 

Neatly  a  thousand  persons  met  op  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  though  much  the  greater  number 
were  in  dominos,  there  were  nevertheless  many 
humorous  and  characteristic  masks  ;  among  the 


best  of  which  we  reckon  a  travelling  fiddler ;  a 
native  ot  Otaheite  ;  an  English  toper  swelled  to 
a  most  immoderate  size  ;  a  bellman  ;  a  Turk  ;  Sir 
Dilberry  Diddle  parfaiUment  un  petit  maitre  ;  a 
bad  Bubadil  ;  a  Cyrus  ;  a  Mercury,  who  could 
neither  fly  nor  skip  ;  a  brilliant  Night ;  a  Lap¬ 
lander  melting  with  heat ;  two  harlequins,  the 
one  short  and  thick,  like  a  Dutch  dumpling,  but 
exceedingly  agile  ;  a  whimsical  harlequiness  ;  a 
girl  with  a  fool’s  cap  on  and  a  rattle  in  her  hand, 
led  by  her  governess  ;  flower  girls,  orange  girls, 
milk  girls,  and  female  haymakers,  and  a  devil 
resembling  neither  human,  mythological,  nor 
hellish  being.  There  were  fancy  and  old  Eng¬ 
lish  dresses  in  abundance,  and  the  usual  quan¬ 
tum  of  nuns,  friars,  sailors,  witches,  etc. 
There  were  bands  of  music  in  several  apart¬ 
ments.  Before  the  collation  saloon  was  opened 
tea  and  orgeat  were  distributed.  In  the  apart¬ 
ment  where  the  sideboards  were  set  out,  there 
were  cold  fowls,  tongues,  etc.,  with  Madeira, 
Vidonia,  Port,  Lisbon,  Mountain,  and  Rhenish 
wines. 

In  this  year  the  winter  costume  of 
ladies  is  given  as  follows  : 

Dress  of  the  Month  as  Established  in  St. 

James’s  and  at  Tavistock  Street. 

Full  Drets. — The  ladies  In  general  still  wear 
their  hair  dressed  high,  broad  at  top,  with  large 
flys,  and  a  feather  on  the  left  side.  Negligifes 
of  rich,  plain-coloured,  silks  or  satins,  very  much 
trimmed  with  chenille  and  gauze  fancy  trim¬ 
mings,  and  ornamented  with  tassels  of  different 
colours— hoops  and  drop  earrings — coloured 
shoes  and  small  rose  buckles. 

Undress. — French  jackets  or  Jesuit  dresses, 
with  short  gauze  or  silk  aprons— or  night  gowns 
with  round  cuffs  and  double  robings — flat  hat- 
bonnets  with  half  handkerchief  and  lappet  to 
hang  behind— cloaks  of  a  middling  length  be¬ 
hind  and  very  long  before,  of  white  or  coloured 
satin,  lined  with  skin,  with  muffs  to  match,  or 
of  black  mode,  lined  with  white  and  trimmed 
with  broad  laces — coloured  slippers,  small 
roses. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath, 
about  the  year  1780,  publishes  an  apol¬ 
ogy  in  which  he  states  that  the  great 
extension  of  the  city  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  keep  himself  regularly  in¬ 
formed  of  arrives.  He  reciuests  that 
they  will  cause  their  names  and  address¬ 
es  to  be  inserted  in  the  book  kept  in 
the  Pump  Room. 

On  Sunday  evenings  non-subscribers 
were  admitted  to  promenade  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms ;  gentlemen  paying 
one  shilling  and  ladies  sixpence,  tea 
included.  No  cards  were  allowed  on 
Sundays,  and  no  hazard  or  unlawful 
game  at  any  time. 

Of  the  bath  we  get  a  delightful  picture 
in  Anstey’s  “  New  Bath  Guide,”  in  Mr. 
Simkin’s  letter  to  his  mother  : 
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Twasa  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  fair  sex  she  could  inform  him  of  the  name  of 


All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks. 
And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 
In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall  ; 
And  to-day  many  persons  of  rank  and  condition 
Were  boiled  by  command  of  an  able  physician. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  fair 
patients  were  attired  in  flannels  during 
their  boiling. 

He  subsequently  sketches  the  minuet 
graphically. 

At  the  sound  of  the  hautboy,  the  bass,  and  the 
fiddle. 

Sir  Boreas  Blubber  steps  forth  in  the  middle. 
Like  a  hollyhock,  noble,  majestic,  and  tall. 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  first  opens  the  ball — 
How  he  puts  on  his  hat  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
And  delivers  his  hand  with  a  exquisite  grace  ! 
How  genteely  he  offers  Miss  Carrot  before  us. 
Miss  Carrot  Fitz  Oozer,  a  niece  of  Lord  Porus  ! 
How  nimbly  he  paces,  how  active  and  light! 
One  never  can  judge  of  a  man  at  first  sight. 
But  as  near  as  I  guess,  from  the  size  of  his  calf. 
He  may  weigh  about  twenty-three  stone  and  a 
half. 

At  a  public  breakfast  given  by  my 
Lord  Ragamuffin — 

The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance 
And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perse¬ 
verance  ; 

All  the  chocolate,  too,  that  my  lord  set  before 
’em. 

The  ladies  dispatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 
The  horns’  and  the  clarions'  echoing  sound. 

It  is  recorded  that,  at  public  break¬ 
fasts  of  this  description,  the  company 
were  regaled  with  hot  buttered  rolls. 
Beau  Nash  appears  to  have  ruled  very 
ably  at  Bath  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  to  have  done  much  to 
benefit  the  place  in  aiding  the  architects 
in  those  works  which  have  rendered 
Bath  one  of  the  most  perfect  classical 
cities  in  the  world  ;  and  his  charity 
seems  to  have  been  unbounded.  It  is 
rather  painful  to  read  Smollett’s  anec¬ 
dote  concerning  him  in  “  Roderick 
Random.”  When  Roderick  enters  the 
.Assembly  Room  with  the  deformed, 
though  not  altogether  ill-looking.  Miss 
Snapper,  the  eyes  of  all  present  were 
turned  upon  them  with  many  contempt¬ 
uous  smiles  and  tittering  observations. 
The  Beau  took  it  upon  himself  to  gratify 
their  ill-nature  still  further  by  exposing 
the  lady  to  the  edge  of  his  wit.  Ap¬ 
proaching  with  many  bows  and  grimaces, 
he  welcomed  her  to  Bath,  and  then,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  present,  asked  her  if 


Tobit’s  dog. 

She  replied  with  the  utmost  vivacity 
that  his  name  was  Nash,  and  an  impu¬ 
dent  dog  he  was.  Roderick  says  that 
the  Beau  endeavored  to  compose  him¬ 
self  by  taking  snuff  and  forcing  a  smile  ; 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  sneak  off  in 
a  very  ludicious  attitude.  Roderick’s 
Dulcinea  was  applauded  to  the  skies  for 
the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  immediately  courted  by  the 
best  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  room. 

Nash  usually  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  supreme  ;  for  he  once  desired  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  remove  an 
apron  of  rich  lace  which  she  wore,  and 
he  himself  threw  it  to  an  attendant. 
And  he  would  not  suffer  the  Princess 
Amelia  to  have  a  single  dance  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ball. 

In  the  summer  he  proceeded  to  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses,  and  preceded  by  outriders 
blowing  French  horns.  His  three-cor¬ 
nered  cocked  hat  was  invariably  white, 
and  gold  laced.  He  and  Richardson, 
Dr,  Johnson,  Colley  Cibber,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  Garrick  are  represented  in 
a  well-known  old  picture  of  the  Parade, 
or  Pantiles.  A  century  ago.  Lord  North, 
Cumberland  (the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary), 
Lord  Mansfield,  Erskine,  as  we  learn 
from  Rogers’s  “  Memorials,”  and 
Michael  Kelly  (the  singer)  had  taken 
their  places.  “  Miss  Peggy  Banks,” 
says  Richardson,  “  was  the  belie  when 
I  first  came  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
yet  she  had  been  so  many  seasons  here 
that  she  obtained  but  a  faint  and  languid 
attention  ;  so  that  the  smarts  began  to 
put  her  down  in  their  list  of  ‘  had  beens.’ 
The  ‘  sweet  tempered’  Miss  Chudleigh, 
afterward  Duchess  of  Kingston,  was 
the  next  triumphant  toast.”  These 
ladies  and  their  great  hoops  had  given 
place  to  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  who 
accidentally  meets  on  Mount  Ephraim 
and  welcomes  Kelly  when  he  comes  to 
stay  with  Cumberland.  Judging  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  picture.  Miss 
Cumberland  must  have  been  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Wells. 

Kelly  relates  that  Cumberland  prom¬ 
ised  him  and  Bannister  a  great  treat  on 
the  evening  before  their  departure. 
When  the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  in 
the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  large  dish 
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with  a  cover  on  it.  The  two  actors’ 
appetites  were  very  properly  prepared 
for  the  mysterious  dainty  by  the  bracing 
air  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  But  when  the 
cover  was  removed  a  manuscript  play 
lay  upon  the  dish.  “  There,  my  boys,” 
said  Cumberland  ;  “  there  is  the  treat 
which  I  promised  you  ;  that,  sirs,  is  my 
TiberiuSy  in  five  acts  ;  and  after  we 
have  had  our  sandwich  and  wine  and 
water,  I  will  read  you  every  word  of  it. 
I  am  not  vain,  but  I  do  think  it  by  far 
the  best  play  I  ever  wrote.” 

”  Will  the  reader  believe,”  writes 
Kelly,  in  his  ”  Reminiscences,”  “that 
it  was  no  joke,  but  all  in  earnest,  and 
that  he  actually  fulfilled  his  horrid 
promise,  and  read  the  first  three  acts  ; 
but  seeing  violent  symptoms  of  sleep 
coming  over  us,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  to  bed,  and  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  treat  us  before  we  started, 
by  reading  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  ; 
but  we  saved  him  the  trouble,  for  we 
were  off  before  he  was  out  of  his  bed  !” 

Kelly  writes  of  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  that  he  diped  pleasantly  with 
Cumberland  and  his  wife,  an  agreeable 
old  lady,  and  Bannister  ;  but  the  wine 
was  scarce,  though  excellent  in  quality. 
Cumberland  sent  him  to  sleep  afterward 
by  reading  one  of  his  own  comedies. 
After  supper  upon  a  cold  mutton  bone 
and  red  wine  and  water,  he  says  that 
“  the  bard  conducted  us  to  our  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  apartment  in  which  I  was 
to  sleep  was  his  study  ;  he  paid  me  the 
compliment  to  say  that  he  had  a  little 
tent  bed  put  up  there  which  he  always 
appropriated  to  his  favorite  guest.  ‘  The 
bookcase  at  the  side,*' he  added,  ’was 
filled  with  his  own  writings.’ 

“  I  bowed  and  said,  ‘  I  dare  say,  sir, 
I  shall  sleep  very  soundly.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  very  good,’  said  he  ;  ‘  I  un¬ 
derstand  you — a  hit,  a  palpable  hit  ;  you 
mean,  being  so  close  to  my  writings 
they  will  act  as  a  soporific  !  Well,  God 
bless  you — you  are  a  kind  creature  to 
come  into  the  country  and  listen  to  my 
nonsense.  Buenos  noches,  as  we  say  in 
Spain.  I  hope  it  will  be  fine  weather 
for  you  to  walk  about  in  the  morning, 
for  I  think  with  Lord  Falkland,  who 
said  that  he  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen 
on  a  rainy  day.’  ” 

In  suggestiveness  of  the  appearance 
of  the  old  Assembly  Rooms  at  Tunbridge 


Wells,  the  summer  fashions  of  1781  may 
be  quoted  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
King’s  birthday  ball  on  June  4th. 

The  King  wore  a  stone-coloured  silk  coat 
with  diamond  epaulet  and  star.  The  Queen  was 
in  white,  with  silver  tissue,  ornamented  with 
bows  bordered  with  brilliants.  The  Princess 
Royal’s  dress  was  a  fawn-coloured  silver  tissue, 
ornamented  with  festoons  of  white  silver  tis¬ 
sue,  bordered  by  green.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
wore  a  bright-coloured  pink  silk  coat,  richly 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  a  waistcoat  of  sil¬ 
ver  tissue.  The  gentlemen’s  dresses  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  spring  silks  with  flowered  bor¬ 
ders.  Those  of  the  ladies  were  of  white  straw 
colour,  and  green  lustring,  most  beautifully 
trimmed  with  gauze  and  tiffany,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  natural  and  artificial  flowers. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells  the  company  met 
early  en  dishabilUy  to  drink  the  waters 
to  the  music  of  hautboys  and  fiddles  in 
the  orchestra  in  the  centre  of  the 
Parade.  Both  ladies  and  men  wore 
light  dimity  suits,  but  at  eleven  o'clock 
they  met  in  the  episcopal  chapel  in  full 
dress.  After  the  daily  prayers  they 
again  resorted  to  the  Parade  for  cards  or 
coquetry.  The  newspapers  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  coffee  house,  and  ladies 
made  a  favorite  resort  of  the  pastry¬ 
cooks’.  In  the  library  a  book  was  kept 
for  the  effusions  of  poetasters,  which 
were  usually  of  the  China  shepherdess 
order  of  verse.  This  book  has  been 
printed  and  published  under  the  title  of 
“  Tunbrigalia.” 

The  following  is  an  average  specimen 
of  the  muse  of  the  macaronis  of  this 
period  : 

Cupid  and  Venus  one  day  strove 
To  warm  Amintor’s  heart. 

And  give  him  all  the  joys  of  love. 

The  joys  without  the  smart. 

Says  Venus,  “  Then  let  ev’ry  maid 
Bestow  a  fav’rite  grace.” 

"No,  mamma,”  Cupid,  smiling,  said, 

‘‘  Let’s  show  him  Celia’s  face." 

After  dining  at  the  Ordinary  many  of 
the  gentlemen  played  a  game  at  bowls 
in  the  garden  behind  Pottinger’s — the 
Sussex  Inn — or  smoked  their  pipes  and 
looked  on.  In  about  the  year  1780 
donkeys  were  introduced^  and  became 
fashionable  for  ladies.  Previously,  those 
who  had  been  ordered  equestrian  ex¬ 
ercise  for  their  health  were  accustomed 
to  ride  over  the  common  on  pillions 
behind  their  cavaliers.  In  the  evenings 
whist,  picquet,  quadrilles,  etc.,  enter¬ 
tained  the  visitors  four  times  a  week. 
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and  ball  assemblies  twice.  It  is  related 
that  while  the  gentlefolk  were  perform¬ 
ing  their  minuets  or  country  dances  in¬ 
side  the  .Assembly  Rooms,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  tradespeople  and  servants  to 
dance  to  the  music,  outside  the  rooms, 
on  the  Pantiles.  Three  shops  now 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  old  Assembly 
Rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  Parade. 

Contrasting  with  the  pleasures  or 
frivolities  of  Bath  a  century  ago  the 
fashionable  evangelicalism  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  Countess  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  had  founded  there  the  first 
chapel  of  her  “  connexion,”  a  structure 
of  (iothic  design,  with  three  eagles  at 
the  upper  end  for  pulpit  and  reading 
desks.  Herein  the  lively,  though 
earnest,  advocate  and  Chancellor  Ers- 
kine,  between  the  periods  of  his  naval 
and  military  service,  in  1768,  became 
associated  with  a  very  serious  display  of 
the  liveries  of  woe.  His  father,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  had  been  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  chapel.  Of  his  obsequies 
Whitefield  says  ;  “  All  has  been  awful, 
and  more  than  awful.  On  Saturday  the 
corpse  was  taken  from  Buchan  House, 
a  word  of  exhortation  was  given,  and  a 
hymn  sung  in  the  room  where  it  lay  ; 
the  young  earl,  with  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  the  Countess  Dowager 
on  his  right,  I.ady  Anne  and  Lady 
Isabel  on  his  left,  and  their  brother 
Thomas  next  to  their  mother  with  a  few 
friends.  Cm  Sunday  morning  all  at¬ 
tended  in  mourning  at  the  early  sacra¬ 
ment.  They  were  seated  by  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  corpse,  and,  with  their 
servants,  received  first,  and  a  particular 
address  made  to  them.”  At  the  funeral 
service,  preached  by  Whitefield,  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  same  day  : 

The  coffin  being  deposited  on  a  space  railed 
in  for  the  purpose,  the  bereaved  relations  sat  in 
order  within,  and  their  domestics  outside,  the 
rail.  Three  hundred  tickets  of  admission,  sign* 
ed  by  the  present  earl,  were  given  to  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry.  Ever  since  there  hath  been 
public  service  and  preaching  twice  a  day.  This 
is  to  be  continued’ till  Friday  next — then  all  is  to 
be  removed  to  Bristol,  in  order  to  be  shipped  to 
Scotland. 

.  Tunbridge  Wells  appears  to  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  an  exemplary  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Martin  Benson,  according  to  Cum¬ 
berland’s  “Autobiography.”  This 
“  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary”  settled  at  Tun¬ 


bridge  Wells  after  he  had  been,  as  he 
conceives,  extremely  ungratefully  treated 
by  the  Ministry  under  Lord  North  ;  as 
they  would  not  reimburse  him  for  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  his  mission  to 
Spain  during  the  period  of  the  American 
war.  He  consequently  retired  to  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  and  continued  to  write 
voluminously — plays,  a  poem  after  Mil- 
ton,  and  a  novel  called  “  Henry,”  etc. 
But  he  says  that  he  can  forgive  the 
Ministry  for  the  sake  of  Lord  North  ; 
when  he  calls  to  mind  ”  the  hours  he 
passed  with  that  nobleman  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  his  latter  days.”  There  was  a 
charm  in  his  genius.  His  house  was  in 
the  Grove,  and  he,  would  take  Cumber¬ 
land’s  arm,  to  be  conducted  to  the  Pan¬ 
tiles,  and  endeavor  to  recollect  the 
situation  of  the  steps,  etc.  “  He  en¬ 
joyed  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pictures 
of  men  and  books  which  he  had  seen.” 

Cumberland  relates  that  he  held  a 
conversation  with  Primate  Robinson  re¬ 
specting  the  number  of  seceders  who, 
in  times  of  past  laxity,  had  fallen  off 
from  the  established  mode  of  worship, 
and  gone  astray  after  strange  and  whim¬ 
sical  teachers.  The  Primate  remarked  : 
“If  you  wish  to  get  these  people  back 
again,  you  must  sing  them  in.  They 
won’t  come  to  your  preaching  ;  but  they 
have  itching  ears,  and  will  listen  to  a 
hymn  or  an  anthem  ;  and  you  have  an 
organ.” 

“  Our  rural  choir,”  Cumberland  con¬ 
tinues,  “  soon  became  conspicuous  for 
its  merits.  Mr.  Benson’s  admonitions, 
backed  up  by  our  melodies,  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  seceders  ;  and  a  certain 
female  apostle  was  deserted  by  her  closet 
congregation,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
herself  to  a  favorite  monkey,  who 
profited  more  by  her  caresses.” 

Cumberland  says  that  Tunbridge 
W’ells  had  a  certain  number  of  residents 
throughout  the  year  in  his  days  ;  and 
that  the  morning  papers  reached  them 
by  dinner-time,*  and  the  evening  papers 
by  breakfast  next  morning.  He  seems 
to  have  derived  much  gratification  from 
the  society  of  'Lord  Sackville,  whose 
house  of  Stonelands,  also  known  as  Buck- 
hurst  Park,  is  at  about  five  miles’  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Wells.  He  relates  that 
Lord  Sackville  took  his  last  leave  of 
Lord  Mansfield  at  Stonelands  in  1785. 

The  latter,  who  was  then  about  eighty 
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years  of  age,  was  much  disturbed  and 
affected  by  the  death-like  character  of 
the  countenance  of  his  friend.  Cum¬ 
berland  observes  that  his  manner  had 
more  of  horror  in  it  than  a  firm  man 
ought  to  have  shown. 

Five  years  previously  Lord  Mansfield 
had  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  his  valuable  library,  etc.,  in  the 
Gordon  riots. 

He  wrote,  in  answer  to  an  official  re¬ 
quest  for  a  statement ;  “  Besides  what 
is  irreparable,  my  pecuniary  loss  is  great. 
But  how  great  soever  that  loss  may  be, 
I  think  it  does  not  become  me  to  claim 
or  expect  reparation  from  the  State.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  bear  my 
misfortune  as  I  ought  ;  with  this  conso¬ 
lation  that  it  came  from  those  whose  ob¬ 
ject  manifestly  was  general  confusion 
and  destruction  at  home,  in  addition  to 
a  dangerous  and  complicated  war 
abroad.” 

Although  the^hours  of  the  public  rooms 
at  Bath  were  so  uncompromisingly 
regular,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
there  were  no  later  private  dissipations. 
A  Windsor  correspondent  of  the  IFifj/- 


August, 

minster  Review  for  August,  1781,  writes 
that,  on  the  Prince’s  birthday — 

There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Castle,  which 
did  not  break  up  till  five  the  next  morning,  and 
was  remarkably  brilliant  and  crowded. 

The  entertainment  was  upon  the  same  plan 
as  those  given  by  his  Majesty  at  the  Queen's 
palace  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  three  tables 
were  in  one  room,  viz.  St.  George’s  HalL  Their 
Majesties,  Prince  Edward,  Princess  Royal 
Princess  Augusta,  and  Princess  Elizabeth ; 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  Ladies  Effingham,  Egre* 
mont  and  Weymouth  supped  at  a  small  table 
facing  the  company,  under  a  canopy.  .  .  . 
The  Prince  of  Wales  danced  with  Lady 
Augusta  Campbell,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Their  Majes¬ 
ties,  etc.,  supped  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  retired 
at  five. 

The  general  habits  of  the  period  sug¬ 
gest  agreeable  suppers  after  the  assem¬ 
blies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  with 
perhaps  china  bowls  of  punch  or  silver 
jugs  of  bishop  to  render  the  evening 
festive.  Cards  in  private  as  well  as 
public  are  indicated  when  Mr.  Simkin 
writes  : 

A  sum,  my  dear  mother,  far  heavier  yet 
Captain  Cormorant  won,  when  I  played  lan¬ 
squenet  : 

Two  hundred  I  paid  him,  and  five  am  in  debt. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Underground  Russia.  Revolutionary 
Profiles  and  Sketches  fro.m  Life.  By 
Stepniak,  formerly  Editor  of  Zemlia  /  Volia 
(Land  and  Liberty).  With  a  Preface  by  Peter 
Laoroff.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  striking  book  is  an  attempt  by  what  we 
must  regard  as  highly  competent  hands  to  give 
the  world  a  coherent  histoty  of  Nihilism,  its 
causes  and  its  justification,  from  the  Nihil¬ 
istic  standpoint.  The  interest  which  this  re¬ 
markable  revolution  has  aroused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  intense  and  genuine,  an 
interest  not  altogether  of  horror  and  repulsion 
but  of  sympathy  even  among  those  who  abhor 
violence  and  bloodshed  per  se.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  intelligent  Englishmen  and  Amer¬ 
icans  to  avow  frankly,  "  If  I  were  a  Russian 
I  should  be  a  NihilisL”  A  book  which  aims 
to  give  the  reason  for  being  of  Nihilism  then 
must  necessarily  command  attention.  The 
author,  Stepniak,  "  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  press,” 
we  are  told  by  Laoroff,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  conspiracies  which  finally  cul¬ 


minated  in  the  assassination  of  the  late  Czar. 
Laoroff  himself,  who  writes  the  introduction  is 
prominent  among  the  thinkers  and  writers  of 
the  Nihilist  party.  One  of  the  most  curious 
facts  of  what  is  now  known  as  Nihilism  is  the 
utter  chasm  which  separates  it  from  what  first 
passed  by  that  title.  The  name  owes  itself  to 
the  genius  of  Surgheneff,  the  great  novelist, 
who  used  it  to  designate  that  philosophical  and 
literary  movement  which  began  about  the  time 
of  the  “  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs.”  This 
was  a  struggle  for  intellectual  emancipation, 
the  battle  of  science  against  superstition,  and 
it  was  carried  to  such  a  bitter  extreme,  that  it 
finally  attacked  religion  and  institutions  and 
demanded  the  abolition  of  old  beliefs  as  the 
only  foundation  for  new  ones.  It  was  a  species 
of  pessimism  run  wild  under  the  rank  fervid 
breath  of  Slavonic  imagination.  It  was  not 
till  the  madness  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871 
blew  the  embers  of  European  socialism  into  a 
bright  blaze,  that  Nihilism  leaped  the  gulf  from 
a  purely  intellectual  force  and  became  a  great 
revolutionary  force.  Nihilism  passed  into  ter¬ 
rorism,  dreams  and  theories  into  sanguinary  ac¬ 
tion.  Stepniak  tells  us  that  that  Nihilism  was  an 
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individual  movement  lying  parallel  with  and 
strongly  influencing  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement.  Both  gathered  strength  from  the 
International  Society  and  fed  on  the  bold  teach¬ 
ings  of  Karl  Marx,  Bakounine  and  LaorofT.  To 
this  was  added  the  life  that  came  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  centres  of  Switzerland,  which  became 
propagandists  of  revolution.  In  1871  Alexan¬ 
der  ordered  home  the  Russian  students,  and  in 
doing  so  he  filled  his  empire  with  a  swarm 
of  daring  propagandists,  who  sowed  every¬ 
where  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  revolution 
from  the  precincts  of  the  palace  to  the  hut  of  the 
peasant.  The  reign  of  terrorism  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  begin,  though  its  necessity  had  long  been 
agreed  on,  till  the  shooting  of  Gen.  Trepoff  by 
Vera  Zassulitch-  This  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon  and  thenceforward  Nihilism  became  an 
armed  implacable  assault  on  Emperial  power. 
Argument  and  persuasion  were  exchanged  for 
the  pistol  bullet  and  the  dynamite  bomb.  Five 
months  after  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Vera 
Zassulitch,  Gen.  Mezentzeff  was  slain  by  the  ter¬ 
rorists  and  it  then  became  evident  that  it  was  a 
duel  to  the  death  between  the  revolutionary 
party  and  the  Imperial  power.  The  last  great 
act  in  the  bloody  drama  was  the  slaying  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  We  are  assured  by  Stepniak  that 
the  terrorists  will  never  cease  their  plots  until 
they  have  gained  the  concessions  which  they 
ask  for.  After  all  what  the  Nihilists  demand, 
as  indicated  in  a  document  addressed  to  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  after  his  father's  death  is  only  such  a 
measure  of  freedom  as  the  subjects  of  Germany 
and  England  possess,  the  principal  elements  of 
which  are  government  through  a  national  par¬ 
liament,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
To  this  the  government  replied  by  fresh  execu¬ 
tions  and  more  rigorous  measures.  So  the 
Nihilists  bide  their  time  quietly  and  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  present  Emperor  owes  his  im¬ 
munity  from  the  terrible  zeal  of  his  secret  foes, 
only  because  they  believe  their  ends  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  attained  at  present  by  other  means. 

For  many  readers  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  will  be  in  the  sketches  of  prominent  men 
and  women  among  the  Nihilists,  who  are  drawn 
with  a  bold  free  hand  under  the  title  of  "  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Profiles.”  The  writer  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  of  them,  and  though  he 
nowhere  deals  in  sensational  strokes  of  color, 
his  presentment  is  extraordinarily  fresh  and 
vivid.  The  principal  heroes  and  heroines 
portrayed  are  Jacob  Stefanovic,  Demetrius 
Clemens, Valerian  Assinsky,  Peter  Krapotkine, 
Demetrius  Lirogub,  Jessy  Helfman,  Vera  Zas¬ 
sulitch  and  Sophia  Perovskaia.  Stepniak  in¬ 
dulges  in  no  clap-trap  or  aJ  captandum  out¬ 
bursts  in  his  very  interesting  book.  Every¬ 
thing  is  stated  in  a  sober,  severe,  dignified 
style,  and  no  one  however  disposed  to  con¬ 
demn  the  acts  of  the  Nihilists,  can  refrain  from 


a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  its 
motives  and  purposes  after  reading  this  very 
graphic  and  earnest  book.  Certainly  many 
things  appear  in  a  new  light  under  the  author’s 
statement,  and  we  cannot  help  the  conviction  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolution  are  not  to 
be  measured  as  assassins  but  as  devoted  high- 
minded  patriots,  whom  the  sternest  necessity 
has  forced  to  do  deeds  which  are  evil  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  or  at  least  who  believe  they  lie  under 
such  a  necessity.  The  enthusiasm  which  is 
bred  by  savage  persecution  cannot  always  be 
expected  to  be  cool,  logical,  and  temperate. 

Land  and  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

By  Wm.  Edwin  Moody,  Author  of  “  Our 

Labor  Difficulties,”  etc.  New  York  :  Charles 

Seribner' s  Sons. 

Mr.  Moody  in  this  study  of  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  tendencies  of  our  age  attempts  to  bring 
into  the  discussion  factors  which  he  thinks  have 
been  too  much  slighted  in  works  on  economic 
subjects,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  their  idleness  and  their 
employment,  their  consumption  and  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  condition  of  the  people  as  well 
as  their  numbers  he  claims  to  be  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  problem.  We  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  author  that  other  writers  have 
neglected  these  elements,  but  he  certainly  gives 
them  more  prominence  as  well  he  may,  for  he 
covers  only  our  small  side,  important  as  that 
side  is,  of  the  great  science  of  economics,  that 
involved  in  land  and  labor.  He  has  brought  a 
great  mass  of  statistics  together  and  these  he 
marshals  with  a  formidable  front  to  prove  that 
under  our  present  system  the  tendency  is  for 
the  rich  to  become  richer,  and  for  the  poor  to 
become  poorer,  in  a  word  that  the  fundamental 
object  of  society  and  government,  to  insure 
each  man  full  scope  for  his  industry  and  talents, 
is  upset  by  the  conditions  which  have  been 
slowly  growing  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  more  specially  since 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war.  Statistics  are 
always  misleading  and  are  as  pliable  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  hobby-riding  or  special  pleading  as  any 
other  element  of  argument.  One  cannot  help 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  some  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
figures,  especially  when  he  stumbles  on  errors 
and  misstatements  without  seeking  for  them. 
We  cannot  help  questioning  many  of  the 
author’s  conclusions  even  where  we  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  drift  of  his  argument.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  presents  the  conditions  of  labor  often¬ 
times  with  great  force,  and  points  out  evils 
which  we  all  know  to  exist.  But  the  exagger¬ 
ated  nature  of  the  deduction  which  he  draws, 
the  fantastic  remedies  which  he  would  apply 
do  not  show  the  judicial  and  philosopical  mind, 
which  balances  and  weighs  all  the  elements  of 
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a  very  complex  question  with  due  care.  For 
example,  a  patent  panacea  for  the  labor  diffi¬ 
culties  which  be  points  out  is  the  enactment  of  a 
six-hour  labor  law  which  shall  be  made  abso¬ 
lutely  obligatory  on  employers.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  give  employment  to  the  largely  in¬ 
creasing  class  of  men  who  cannot  find  work. 
This  is  truly  an  extraordinary  remedy.  Mr. 
Moody  certainly  cannot  believe  that  employers 
will  give  the  price  of  ten  hours’  work  for  six 
hours’  work.  The  only  result  of  such  a  law 
would  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  day’s  labor 
in  proportion.  There  might  be  more  laborers 
employed  but  they  would  make  starvation 
wages.  Conceding  that  employers  could  be 
forced  to  pay  the  same  price  for  six  as  for  ten 
hours,  it  would  vastly  increase  the  price  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  laborer  would  be  just  as  badly 
off  as  before,  for  it  would  cost  him  proportion¬ 
ally  more  to  live.  Mr.  Moody  creates  more 
evils  than  he  removes  by  his  proposed  remedy. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  strange  propositions 
of  reform  which  he  advocates,  and  which  en¬ 
tirely  dissipate  the  feeling  of  assent  produced 
by  bis  very  strong  presentation  of  the  primary 
conditions  of  the  problem.  He  states  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  a  masterly  way,  but  entirely  fails  to 
meet  them.  Even  Henry  George’s  proposition 
in  “  Progress  and  Poverty”  to  tax  the  land  to 
the  full  amount  of  its  valuation,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  confiscation,  is  more  sensible  than  Mr. 
Moody’s  recommendations.  In  studying  the 
labor  condition  of  the  age  Mr.  Moody  analyzes 
the  effect  of  machinery  on  labor  ;  the  system 
of  bonanza  farming  in  the  West  and  the  system 
of  tenant-farming  ;  the  effects  of  the  gigantic 
railway  land-grants  on  the  future  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  effects  of  the  war  on  labor  ;  and  the 
relations  of  money  and  trade  to  labor.  With 
much  that  he  says  we  can  cordially  agree,  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  masterly  study  of  the  influence 
of  machinery  in  lessening  the  demand  for 
manual  labor,  but  one  finds  so  many  reckless 
misstatements  as  to  tend  to  vitiate  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  author.  As  for  example  ;  Mr. 
Moody  argues  that  the  system  of  tenant  farm¬ 
ing  in  vogue  in  the  West  is  the  same  in  all  its 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  andeH  regime 
of  France,  and  that  this  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  French  Revolution.  This  double  error 
is  simply  amazing.  In  the  first  place  the 
French  farmer  under  the  seigneurial  law  of 
France  prior  to  1792  had  no  recourse  in  law  for 
any  wrong  which  the  landlord  chose  to  inflict, 
whether  in  violation  of  a  contract  or  not.  In 
the  second  place  the  crying  evil  of  the  French 
peasant  farmer  was  nut  the  exaction  of  the 
Seigneur,  but  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
demands  which  could  be  made  on  him  by  the 
State  which  was  practically  as  autocratic  as 
ever  was  Russian  imperialism.  Between  these 
two  millstones  he  was  crushed  to  powder.  We 


have  indicated  enough  to  show  how  much  of 
error  both  of  statement  and  deduction  is  mixed 
with  truth  in  Mr.  Moody’s  very  interesting 
book.  It  will  repay  reading,  for  it  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  its  blunders  and  wild-goose 
chase  after  impossible  remedies. 

Dynamic  Sociology  ;  or  Applied  Science 
AS  Based  on  Statical  Sociology  and 
THE  Less  Complex  Scie.nces.  By  Lester 
F.  Ward,  A.M.  New  York  :  D.  Applttonb" 
Co. 

Under  this  title  the  author  makes  an  original 
and  able  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social 
science.  The  principal  interest  of  his  work 
which  is  in  two  bulky  volumes,  is  that  he  takes 
sharp  issue  with  the  leading  philosophers  who 
stand  foremost  in  the  field  ;  yet  his  argument 
will  command  attention  not  only  for  its  bold¬ 
ness,  but,  from  the  breadth  and  force  of  his 
reasoning.  The  first  volume  is  mainly  devoted 
to  statical  sociology,  and  here  we  have  a  most 
formidable  array  of  figures  (Mr.  Ward  has  been 
officially  connected  with  the  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government,)  in  which  he  builds 
his  facts  on  impregnable  foundations.  He  re¬ 
views  with  great  cogency  the  manifold  evils 
which  exist  in  society,  and  presents  them  with 
a  largeness  and  fulness  of  statement  which 
command  admiration.  This  is  followed  by  two 
chapters  in  which  he  reviews  the  two  great 
modern  systems  of  August  Compte  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  a  manner  sufiSciently  full 
for  his  general  purpose.  We  then  have  four 
chapters  entitled  "Cosmogony,”  "  Biogony,” 
Psychogony,”  and  "  Enthropogony.”  In 
these  he  deals  with  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  cosmical  development,  or  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  domain  of  purely  natural  phenomena; 
the  genesis  of  worlds,  of  life,  of  mind,  and  of 
man.  So  in  the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  we 
find  sociology  treated  from  the  nature  point  of 
viaw.  Mr.  Ward  in  his  argument  certainly  has 
made  a  very  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  evolution,  and  no  one  can  read  his 
lucid  statements  without  admiration  for  their 
wonderful  clearness  and  coherence.  So  far  we 
fancy  the  leading  thinkers  will  join  hands  with 
him.  It  is  in  the  second  volume  that  he  makes 
his  issue  and  throws  down  the  glove  to  most 
of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age.  He  spe¬ 
cially  attacks  the  doctrines  formulated  by  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  doctrines  which  were  not  new 
at  the  time  that  Spencer  gave  them  such  a 
masterly  presenution,  but  which  never  before 
had  been  built  up  into  a  great  social  and 
political  philosophy.  For  the  last  hundred 
years  the  whole  drift  of  political  reform  has 
been  in  practice  the  relegation  of  government 
control  of  a  great  number  of  questions  back  to 
the  natural  laws  of  commerce  and  society. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gave  the  world  the  most 
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exhaustive  and  convincing  phalanx  of  reasons 
why  this  was  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
political  and  social  advancement.  This  doctrine 
known  as  the  “  Laisscz  Faire  ”  theory,  Mr. 
Ward  assails  at  the  very  roots  as  radically 
false.  He  argues  that  the  “  let  alone  ’’  doctrine 
has  resulted  in  innumerable  abuses  and  evils, 
and  that  the  only  salvation  is  a  return  to  the 
paternal  system  of  government,  which  shall 
actively  control,  circumscribe,  direct,  mould, 
and  modify  the  solution  of  the  innumerable 
questions  which  perplex  us  at  this  time.  In 
other  words  there  must  be  an  iron  hand  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state.  This  theory,  that 
government  should  govern  the  people,  not 
merely  protect  them  in  their  rights,  is  many 
thousand  years  old.  Mr.  Ward  brings  together 
the  possible  advantages  which  under  a  millen¬ 
nial  perfection  of  the  human  race,  might  accrue 
from  such  a  system  with  great  cogency,  but  he 
ignores  the  horns  of  a  very  formidable  dilemma. 
If  the  mass  of  society  is  selfish,  corrupt,  and 
evil,  a  strong,  iron-handed  government  is  nec¬ 
essarily  more  so,  and  thus  only  aggravates 
the  woes,  which  in  theory  it  should  control  and 
obviate  ;  if  society  is  just,  generous,  and  lofty 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  concessions  which  each 
man  should  make  to  every  other  man,  then  a 
strong  government  is  needless.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Mr.  Ward  makes  as  strong  a 
showing  for  his  position  as  is  possible.  His 
presentation  of  the  social  and  political  evils  of 
the  age  in  the  first  volume  is  a  model  of  lucid 
and  powerful  statement,  and  his  statement  of 
the  evolution  doctrine  is  masterly.  But  when 
he  comes  to  state  the  possible  reform  of  things 
in  social  organizations,  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
argument  falls  to  the  ground,  as  powerful  as  it 
is  logically,  if  we  consent  to  grant  his  prem¬ 
ises. 

Life  and  Mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

By  Benjamin  Worcester.  Boston  :  Roberts 

Brothers. 

This  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  man  who 
was  unquestionably  beranked  as  a  person  of 
remarkable  genius  and  piety,  however  sceptical 
we  may  be  of  his  claims  as  the  evangel  of  a  new 
religious  dispensation.  Swedenborg  had  be¬ 
come  known  as  one  of  the  advanced  scientific 
thinkers  of  his  age  and  country  before  he  re¬ 
ceived  what  he  believed  was  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven.  He  is  now  known  to  the  world 
as  one  who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  innumer¬ 
able  readers,  even  those  who  do  not  accept  his 
teachings  as  a  matter  of  belief.  The  sweet¬ 
ness,  elevation  and  spirituality,  which  flow 
from  his  books,  like  a  perennial  spring  from 
some  cool  pure  fountain  head,  have  played  an 
important  part  in  modern  religious  history. 
A  more  logical  and  consistent  Boehmen,  his 


influence  is  of  the  best  and  noblest  flavor,  as 
is  heartily  confessed  by  those  who  reject  his 
authority  as  a  divinely  inspired  teacher  in  any 
other  sense  than  was  Gautama,  or  Plato.  It  is 
Swedenborg’s  peculiarity  that  his  thoughts  con¬ 
tribute  a  continual  stream  of  suggestion  to  those 
who  reject  his  claims.  Mr.  Worcester  is  of 
course  a  Swedenborgian,  a  sect  which  includes 
many  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  age  ; 
and  he  presents  a  very  graphic  account  from 
the  Swedenborgian  standpoint  of  the  life  and 
spiritual  work  of  his  master.  Even  those  who 
refuse  to  be  swept  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
will  find  this  biography  of  striking  interest. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the 

Discovery  of  Columbus.  Vol.  2.  Revised 

Edition.  By  George  Bancroft.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  <St*  Co. 

The  author’s  latest  revision  of  his  monu¬ 
mental  work  presents  itself  as  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  fact.  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  has  taken 
such  a  high  rank  as  diplomatist  and  historian  is 
now  a  very  old  man,  and  we  may  look  on  the 
present  revision  as  his  final  modification  of  his 
life-work  from  which  he  will  not  subtract,  or  to 
which  he  will  not  add.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  in 
the  light  of  recent  investigations  changed  some 
of  his  judgments  of  historical  events,  and  the 
reader  familiar  with  former  editions  will  readily 
recognize  these  changes,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  importance.  The  present  volume 
has  been  nearly  rewritten  from  afresh,  and  the 
literary  precision  and  taste  of  the  fastidious 
author  are  shown  in  the  care  with  which  he  has 
polished  and  perfected  every  point  in  his  great 
work,  which  could  possibly  justify  attempts  at 
improvement.  The  publishers  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  beautiful  typography  and 
book-making  with  which  they  have  supple¬ 
mented  the  work  of  the  author. 
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M.  Elis£e  Reclus  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Switzerland  from  Asia  Minor,  where  he  has 
been  for  some  time  collecting  material  for  the 
next  volume  of  his  GPographie  universelle. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Salamanca, 
which  is  announced  for  sale,  have  been  found  a* 
collection  of  original  documents — letters  of 
Napoleon  and  others — bearing  upon  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  in  1808. 

The  gallant  French  commandant  Riviere, 
who  was  killed  recently  in  Tonquin,  deserves 
notice  in  a  literary  journal  as  the  historian 
of  the  “Marine  Fran5aise  sous  Louis  XV.,” 
the  author  of  several  successful  novels  and 
tales,  and  a  dramatist  whose  Parvenue  had 
a  studs  d'estime  at  the  Com6die  Fran9aise. 
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According  to  Lt  Uvrt,  Richard  Wagner 
dictated  his  memoirs  to  his  wife  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life.  The  work  filled 
four  volumes,  and  was  printed  at  Basle  in  an 
edition  of  three  copies,  the  original  ms.,  the 
proofs,  and  the  revises  being  all  scrupulously 
destroyed.  Of  these  three  copies,  Wagner  kept 
one  for  himself,  gave  the  second  to  his  son,  and 
the  third  to  Franz  Liszt. 

Canon  Dixon's  new  poem,  entitled  “  Mano  : 
a  Poetical  History,”  is  written  in  Una  rima, 
the  measure  being  treated  more  upon  struct¬ 
ural  principles  than  it  has  generally  been  in 
English.  The  time  is  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  hero  is  a  Norman 
knight,  a  precursor  of  the  Normans  who  con¬ 
quered  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  next  century,  and 
the  scenes  are  laid  partly  in  Normandy,  partly 
in  Italy.  The  famous  Gerbert,  who  became 
Pope  and  was  a  reputed  magician,  is  among 
the  characters. 

A  SOCIETY  is  now  being  formed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  more 
important  texts  in  early  Scotch  literature  down 
to  the  time  when  the  written  language  began 
to  lose  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Many 
rare  works  beyond  the  reach  of  most  book 
buyers  it  is  proposed  to  have  properly  edited 
and  carefully  reprinted,  as  well  as  valuable 
manuscripts  preserved  in  public  and  private 
libraries.  The  first  publications  of  the  society 
will  be  reprints  of  the  works  of  James  I.  Dar. 
hour’s  ”  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  and  the  wntings 
of  Douglas  and  Dunbar.  Among  the  list  of 
patrons  of  the  society  already  enrolled  are  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

James  Payn,  the  novelist,  lives  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  houses  in  Maida  Vale,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  there,  except, 
of  course,  when  at  his  office.  He  says  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  never  took  part  in  any  games 
or  sports,  and  to  this  day  doesn't  know  any¬ 
thing  about  ciicket,  tennis,  croquet,  rowing, 
yachting,  horseback  riding,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  doesn’t  take  any  recreation  now  ;  not 
even  walking,  or  going  to  the  theatre.  Leaving 
his  house  in  the  morning  he  goes  to  the  nearest 
cab-stand — about  twenty  steps  from  his  door — 
and  rides  to  his  office.  From  10  to  i  o'clock 
he  writes  fiction,  and  then  walks— one  block — 
to  the  Reform  Club  and  takes  lunch  w<th  his 
old  friend,  William  Black.  Then  he  goes  back 
to  his  office  and  reads  mss.  and  proofs  until 
4  o’clock,  when  he  returns  to  the  club  and  plays 
whist  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  he  rides 
home,  dines,  dozes  in  his  chair,  goes  to  bed 
and  sleeps  ten  hours,  gets  up  and  takes  break¬ 
fast,  and  starts  off  again  on  the  same  routine. 


which  he  repeats  day  after  day,  with  no  vari¬ 
ation  nor  shadow  of  turning.  He  smokes 
forty  or  fifty  pipes  of  tobacco  a  day  ;  in  fact,  he 
smokes  constantly.  He  writes  an  execrable 
hand,  and  has  his  daughter  copy  all  his  mss. 
with  a  typewriter  to  send  to  the  printer. 

Is  the  first  Slade  lecture,  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  at  Oxford,  Mr.  John  Ruskin  spoke 
of  a  book,  “  The  Story-  of  Ida :  Epiuph  on  an 
Etrurian  Tomb,”  which  he  said  he  had  edited 
and  was  about  to  have  published.  The  volume 
has  just  been  issued  in  London.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  Florentine  girl’s  life,  prepared  fora 
memorial  of  her  among  her  friends  by  ”  Fran¬ 
cesca,”  one  of  her  dearest  companions,  who 
prefixes  to  her  record  an  exquisite  portrait. 
Of  the  author  of  this  drawing  Ruskin  say-s : 
”  It  is  by  a  girl  of  quite  peculiar  gift,  whose 
life  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  quiet  and  unas¬ 
suming  devotion  to  her  art,  and  to  her  subjects. 

I  would  fain  have  said  an  English  girl,  but  all 
my  prejudices  have  lately  had  the  axe  laid  to 
their  roots  one  by  one — she  is  an  American  !” 
The  portrait  he  says,  is  drawn  from  memory 
only.  “  but  the  fond  memory  which  is  as  sure 
as  sight ;  it  is  the  last  sleep  from  which  she  is 
waked  on  this  earth  of  a  young  Florentine  girj 
who  had  brought  heaven  down  to  earth  as  truly 
as  ever  saint  of  old.” 

Hebrew  literature  has  sustained  an  irrepara¬ 
ble  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Salkin- 
son,  who  died  at  Vienna  on  Tuesday.  June  sth. 
Mr.  Salkinson  was  certainly  the  finest  writer 
of  Hebrew  in  his  day,  and  his  translations  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  read  like  originals. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  on  a 
Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
work  he  finished,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  first 
few  sheets  printed  off.  This  translation  is  being 
produced  at  the  expense  of  the  Trinitarian 
Bible  Society.  His  versions  of  Shakespeare 
created  some  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  of  the  missionary  society  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  The  following  are  his 
principal  translations  :  "The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,”  ”  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Sal¬ 
vation,”  "  Paradise  Lost,”  Othtllo,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Byron’s  “  Hebrew  Melodies,  ”  Tiedke’s 
“Urania”  and  the  New  Testament. 

Professor  Max  Muller  recently  sent  to 
the  London  Timet  a  long  circular  issued  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  NoirA  respecting  a  proposal  to  erect  a 
national  monument  to  Schopenhauer  in  Frank¬ 
fort.  Professor  Max  MUller  writes  : 

"  Schopenhauer’s  real  value  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  philosopher  and  as  a  clear  and  powerful 
writer  was  acknowledged  in  England  at  a  time 
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when  in  Germany  itself  he  was  still  treated  as 
a  mere  pretender.  In  spite  of  the  anathemas 
of  all  German  professors,  and  the  unanimous 
condemnation  of  all  German  professorial  jour¬ 
nals,  some  English  philosophers,  who  judged 
for  themselves,  recognized  the  original  genius 
of  Schopenhauer  and  admired  his  powerful 
statements  and  his  incisive  arguments.  For 
many  years  his  works  had  a  better  sale  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  Germany.  There  has  been  a 
change  now  in  Germany  too.  While  Hegel  and 
Schelling  belong  to  the  past,  Schopenhauer  and 
his  disciples  dominate  the  present  of  German 
philosophy,  and  the  following  condensed  tr^s- 
lation  of  a  programme,  inviting  subscriptions 
for  a  national  uionument  of  the  Frankfort  phi¬ 
losopher,  issued  by  one  of  his  most  eminent, 
though  at  the  same  time  most  independent 
followers.  Professor  Noirfe,  may  be  of  interest, 
as  a  sign  of  the  times,  to  those  who  in  England 
watch  the  current  of  philosophic  thought  in 
Germany,  and  more  particularly  the  emergence 
of  the  old  critical  principles  of  Kant’s  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  for  a  time  seemed  overwhelmed  by 
the  dogmatism  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.” 

According  to  the  London  Times  when  the 
Government  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
purchasing  the  entire  Ashburnham  collection, 
including  the  Libri  and  Barrois  manuscripts,  it 
expressed  its  willingness  to  listen  to  proposals 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  library, 
and,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  trustees 
recommended  to  the  Government  the  purchase 
of  the  Stowe  and  Appendix  sections  alone. 
The  Stowe  manuscripts  are  a  thoroughly  English 
collection — Anglo-Saxon  charters,  State  papers, 
monastic  chartularies,  etc. — and  also  include  a 
valuable  set  of  Irish  manuscripts  ;  and  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  besides  English  manuscripts  of  Wy- 
clifle,  Chaucer,  and  others,  contains  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  of  a 
class  which  rarely  comes  into  the  market.  The 
trustees  then  recommended  the  purchase  of  this 
portion  of  the  library  for  /'qo.ooo,  the  price 
which,  after  some  negotiations  with  Lord  Ash¬ 
burnham,  was  finally  decided  on.  These 
terms,  however,  the  Government  declined,  but 
offered  the  sum  of  £']o,ooo.  In  his  turn.  Lord 
Ashburnham  refused  this  proposal,  and  adhered 
to  the  former  valuation.  The  trustees,  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  national  importance  of  the  collection 
made  a  final  proposal  to  make  up  the  ;^20,ooo 
difference  between  Lord  Ashburnham’s  price 
and  the  Treasury  valuation  by  reductions  in 
the  British  Museum  estimates  during  the  next 
five  years.  At  their  meeting  on  Saturday,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trustees  received  a  communication 
from  the  Treasury  that  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  declined  to  give  more  than  £'jo,ooo  for 
the  Stowe  and  Appendix  sections  of  the  Ash¬ 
burnham  collection. 


Some  statistical  information  lately  published 
concerning  the  Russian  Press  tells  us  that,  ex¬ 
cluding  Government  journals  or  periodicals  and 
some  official  ecclesiastical  papers  intended  for 
the  clergy,  there  were  on  April  ist  last  504  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  published  in  Russia. 
Of  these  3^  have  to  be  submitted  to  official 
censorship  before  publication.  They  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  variety  of  languages— 259  in  Russian, 
75  in  Polish,  41  in  Finnish  or  Swedish,  34  in 
German,  13  in  Lett,  11  in  Armenian,  9  in  Es- 
thonian,  6  in  various  Tartar  dialects.  Some 
are  published  in  more  languages  than  one. 
Thus  there  are  3  in  Russian  and  German,  2  in 
Russian  and  Tartar,  i  each  in  Russian  and 
Slav,  Russian  and  French,  Russian  and  Polish. 
German  and  Polish,  Finnish  and  Swedish,  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arabic,  and  one  in  three — viz.  Es- 
thonian,  German,  and  Russian.  With  reference 
to  their  contents,  they  may  be  classified  as 
follows  :  Political  and  literary,  235  ;  clerical 
and  religious,  81  ;  agricultural  and  economical, 
20 ;  medical  and  pharmaceutical,  16  ;  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial,  15  ;  belles  lettres,  10  ; 
popular  journals,  9 ;  legal,  8  ;  technical,  7  ; 
natural  sciences,  4.  The  remainder  are  philo¬ 
logical,  musical,  ethnographical,  etc.  The 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  ii 
196,  in  France  2520,  in  England  2076.  In  the 
single  city  of  Berlin  the  number  is  478,  or 
nearly  as  many  as  in  the  whole  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Browning,  as  President  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  has  called  the  attention  of 
its  Director,  Mr.  Furnivall,  to  the  fact  that  an 
Italian  Hamlet  exists  which  was  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1706,  but  which  shows  no  trace 
whatever  of  its  author  having  heard  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play.  The  Italian  A mbleto  will  be  found 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  ”  Raccolta  di  Poesie 
drammatiche  di  Apostolo  Zeno  [d.  1750],  gia 
poeta  e  storico  di  Carlo  VI.  Imperatore  [d. 
1740],  Venezia  1744,”  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Turin  edition  of  Zeno’s  ”  Poesie  Dram¬ 
matiche”  of  1795.  Neither  of  these  editions  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  though  surely  Mr. 
Bullen  should  order  one  ;  but  there  is  a  short 
sketch  of  the  play  in  the  Fanfulla  della  Dom~ 
cMiV/i  (Rome)  of  March  18th,  1883,  by  Giuseppe 
Guerzoni.  From  this  it  appears  that  Zeno  and 
his  helper  and  predecessor,  Pietro  Pariati,  took 
their  story  from  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  the 
chroniclers  Pontanus  and  Meursius.  They 
turned  the  courtesan  of  the  legend  (Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘‘  Ophelia”)  into  a  Danish  princess, 
Veremonda,  who  sighs  hopelessly  for  Hamlet 
through  four  acts  of  the  melodrama,  to  marry 
him  in  the  fifth ;  while  Ildegarde,  another 
Danish  princess  who  loves  Hamlet  secretly 
through  the  play,  at  last  marries  Valdemar,  a 
Danish  general,  who  had  long  loved  her.  The 
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other  characters  are  Fengone  (Claudius),  Ger- 
ilda  (Gertrude),  and  LiSrido,  the  pretended 
confidant  but  deadly  enemy  of  Fengone,  and 
captain  of  ^he  Royal  Guard.  Hamlet  shams 
madness,  is  not  betrayed  by  Veremonda  stabs 
Lifirido  in  his  mother’s  chamber,  has  Fengone 
put  to  death,  and  succeeds  to  his^  kingdom. 
For  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  “Zeno  gives  us  a 
sort  of  buffoon  of  comic  heroism,  who  under 
the  mask  of  his  madness,  thinks  much  less  of 
avenging  his  father  than  of  saving  his  own 
hide,  and  securing  the  throne  for  himself.” 


MISCELLANY. 

Diving  for  Gold. — There  are  a  good  many 
ways  of  winning  gold.  There  is  hydraulic, 
drift,  placer,  bench,  bar,  and  river  mining.  But 
perfect  success  has  never  yet  attended  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  gold  miner  in  trying  to  get  gold 
from  the  beds  of  rivers  when  the  water  is 
f.owing  over  the  bed.  Rivers  have  been  turned 
aside  and  wing-dams  built,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  auriferous  deposits,  and  river  beds  have 
been  worked  at  low  stages  of  water,  but  none 
of  these  devices  for  pumping  up  gold  from  be¬ 
neath  the  river  have  been  successful  or  practi¬ 
cal.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  dredges  and  pumps  for  working  river 
bottoms,  and  various  plans  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  no  case,  however,  has  any  money  been 
made  out  of  the  operation.  Still  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  contrive  to  bring  up  gold  from  beneath 
flowing  rivers,  and  make  money  by  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  State  of  Cauca,  Columbia, 
where  there  are  many  deposits  of  auriferous 
gravel,  most  of  the  small  gulches  and  ravines 
have  been  worked  out  a  hundred  years  ago, 
though  more  or  less  mining  is  still  going  on. 
Many  large  streams  have  auriferous  beds,  and 
the  natives,  unable  to  turn  the  course  of  the 
river,  mine  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  women 
take  a  batea  in  their  hands,  and  dive  down  in 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water,  scrape  the  loose 
sand  and  gravel  into  it,  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface.  Then  they  climb  on  to  the  bank  and 
pan  it  out.  They  get  from  a  few  cents  to  four 
bits  a  batea.  Sometimes  the  men  engage  in 
this  work,  but  it  is  mainly  done  by  the  women. 
After  a  dive,  the  latter  sit  down  on  the  bank 
and  smoke  awhile  before  going  down  again. 
They  teach  the  children  of  twelve  to  dive  for 
gold  also.  Sometimes  rich  pockets  or  deposits 
are  struck.  Nobody  but  natives  engage  in 
this  sort  of  work.  At  the  Saragossa,  the  Clara 
Creek,  and  the  Tewee  River  a  good  deal  of  this 
mining  by  women  diving  is  done. 

Rossini  on  How  to  Compose  an  Over¬ 
ture. — An  exceedingly  curious  letter,  written 
by  Rossini  in  reply  to  a  young  artist  who  con¬ 


sulted  him  as  to  the  best  manner  of  composing 
an  overture,  has  recently  been  published.  We 
quote  the  first  three  recipes.  “  ist  Recipe. — 
Wait  till  the  evening  before  the  first  perform¬ 
ance.  Nothing  excites  inspiration  like  neces¬ 
sity  ;  the  presence  of  a  copyist  wailing  for  your 
work,  and  the  view  of  a  manager  in  despair 
tearing  out  his  hair  by  handfuls.  In  Italy  all 
the  managers,  in  my  time,  were  bald  at  thirty. 
2d. — I  composed  the  overture  to  Othtllo  in  a 
small  room  in  the  Barbaja  Palace,  where  the 
baldest  and  must  ferocious  of  managers  had 
shut  me  up  by  force  with  nothing  but  a  dish  of 
macaroni,  and  the  threat  that  I  should  not  leave 
the  place  alive  till  I  had  written  the  last  note. 
3d. — I  wrote  the  overture  to  Gazta  Ijidra  on 
the  day  of  the  first  performance,  in  the  upper 
loft  of  La  Scala,  where  I  had  been  confined  by 
the  manager  under  the  guard  of  four  scene- 
shifters,  who  had  orders  to  throw  my  text  out 
of  the  window  bit  by  bit  to  copyists  who  were 
waiting  below  to  transcribe  it.  In  default  of 
music  I  was  to  be  thrown  out  myself." — Lei¬ 
sure  Hour. 

A  New  Estimate  of  Schiller. — The  London 
Academy  speaking  of  Schiller  says  :  “  His  very 
name  carries  with  it  a  sort  of  vague  resonance 
of  past  enthusiasm,  a  confused  suggestion  of 
excited  plaudits  in  the  theatre,  and  the  rapt¬ 
ures  of  innumerable  ‘  tea-circles.’  But  among 
mature  and  cultivated  lovers  of  poetry  in  Eng¬ 
land  his  authority,  we  fear,  is  not  what  it  has 
been.  An  ‘  Alexandrian  taste’  starves  at  his 
intellectual  banquet  ;  it  misses  color  in  his 
light,  scintillation  in  his  fire.  To  those  who 
seek  in  poetry  above  all  the  magnetism  of  fine 
phrase,  he  offers  a  language  gracious,  abundant, 
full  of  beauty  and  nobility,  but  which,  when  all 
is  said,  only  elevates,  and  does  not  thrill.  It 
relies  too  much  on  its  moral  suggesiiveness, 
too  little  on  its  intrinsic  qualities  ;  it  excites, 
impresses,  and  stirs  up  a  little  whirlwind  of 
noble  impulses  and  heroic  intentions  ;  but  that 
'  bare,  sheer,  penetrating  power  ’  of  the  high¬ 
est  poetry,  which  storms  the  heart  and 
utterly  destroys  for  the  time  anything  so 
practical  as  desire,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
is  no  division  of  his  writings  in  which  we  feel 
unimpaired  delight.  In  his  dramas— which, 
moreover,  in  England  no  one  can  see  perform¬ 
ed — we  find  abundance  of  rhetorical  and  lyri¬ 
cal  power,  but  rarely  the  true  dramatic  touch  ; 
and  the  admiration  we  once  felt  fur  the 
Titanism  of  the  Robbers  and  Fiesco  is  not 
always  easily  transferred  tu  the  more  clas¬ 
sically  expressed  enthusiasm  of  the  Jungfrau 
and  Tell.  His  prose  essays,  highly  im¬ 
portant,  as  they  are  for  the  intellectual  history 
of  his  time,  are  cumbered  with  Kantian  ab¬ 
stractions;  his  histories — rapid  sketches  com¬ 
posed  often  under  stress  of  necessity  or  in 
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spite  of  illness— have  yielded  to  the  more  ex¬ 
haustive  surveys  of  the  present  day.  The  wit 
of  his  epigram,  like  most  German  wit,  has 
more  weight  than  point ;  even  his  ballads — 
with  all  their  undeniable  beauties,  with  all 
their  movement  and  energy,  their  recurring 
pageant  of  tyrants  and  youthful  heroes,  mur¬ 
derers  and  wild  beasts,  rushing  winds  and 
whirling  waves— are  not  quite  easy  to  take 
seriously." 

A  Chinese  Din.nee. — “Our  party  of  6ve 
English  guests,”  says  a  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gatctte,  "  met  in  G.’s  office,  and  proceeded 
in  Indian  hie,  each  in  his  sedan-chair,  thread¬ 
ing  our  way  through  narrow  streets  dimly  lit 
with  Chinese  lanterns.  We  slopped  in  a  narrow 
lane  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  entered  a 
shabby-looking  doorway,  and  mounted  a  ladder¬ 
like  staircase.  This  led  into  a  suite  of  rooms, 
where  I  found  myself  wishing  for  Argus’s  eyes 
to  take  in  the  hundred  new  aspecu.  They 
were  not  large  or  gorgeous,  like  Sidonia’s 
apartments  in  Holywell  Street,  but  quaint  and 
curiously  furnished.  A  long  table  of  black 
lacquer,  and  square-cut  chairs  with  marble 
backs,  down  either  side,  at  the  end  a  smoking 
divan  with  embroidered  silk  hangings.  This 
was  the  ante-room.  Two  doorways  led  from 
it  into  the  dining-room,  and  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  was  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  pattern 
of  colored  glass,  below  which  were  rich  hang¬ 
ings,  with  grotesque  dragons  in  gold  thread 
sprawling  over  a  crimson  silk' ground.  Over 
the  doorway  was  open  arabesque  work  of  ebony, 
and  beyond  the  dining-room  was  a  veranda 
with  orange  trees  and  creepers.  While  we 
were  being  introduced,  tea  was  served  in 
Chinese  fashion— an  inverted  saucer  is  dropped 
into  the  cup  to  keep  down  the  tea  leaves  (tea¬ 
pots  are  unknown  in  China)  and  you  sip,  or  if 
you  are  a  novice  like  myself  you  spill,  the  fluid 
that  finds  its  way  between  the  two.  Then  we 
went  to  dinner,  a  party  of  twelve.  On  my  right 
was  an  old  merchant,  sagacious  and  humorous, 
to  judge  by  his  looks  and  what  1  could  make 
out  of  his  broken  English.  On  my  left  was  a 
young  half-caste  educated  in  the  Government 
school  here — fluent,  shallow,  and  conceited. 
Chairs,  knives  and  forks,  had  been  provided 
for  the  English  guests,  but  we  soon  discarded 
the  chairs  for  the  comfortable  lounges  on  which 
our  hosts  were  seated,  and  also  took  to  chop¬ 
sticks,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  spoon. 
Those  chopsticks  were  a  perfect  godsend,  and 
I  never  should  have  survived  without  their  help. 
But  I  must  explain.  The  dinner,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  thirty  courses,  was  all  served  in 
teacups.  Cup  followed  cup,  each  filled  with 
some  kind  of  mince,  some  in  broth  and  some 
dry,  but  all  satisfying  as  raspberry  vinegar  or 
Liebig’s  extract.  Now  the  chopsticks  allowed 
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us  to  taste  each  cup  in  succession,  and  though 
we  were  not  skilled  enough  to  consume  all  we 
might  have  liked  of  the  few  good,  we  could  toy 
with  the  many  nasty  ones  and  leave  them  with¬ 
out  giving  offence.  The  bird’s-nest  soup  with 
which  we  began  was  negative — a  sort  of  stringy 
arrowroot ;  but  the  shark’s  fin  and  fishes’  maw 
stewed  with  ham  were  as  rank  as  conger  eel. 
Quail,  partridge,  and  lobster  are  good  all 
the  world  over,  and  the  bamboo  shoots  and 
wood  fungus  with  which  they  were  served 
were  no  bad  substitute  for  asparagus  and 
mushrooms.  But  the  stewed  seaweed  and 
the  sinews  of  the  deer  !  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  excellent  dry  champagne  I  must 
have  succumbed.  The  last  course  was  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  brought  back  memories  of  the 
‘  Arabian  ‘Nights  ’ — honey  cakes,  earth-nuts, 
and  stewed  lotus  seeds  in  syrup.  Dinner  over, 
we  lit  cigars,  and  strains  of  music  were  heard 
from  the  next  room.  Two  young  girls,  one  of 
them  dressed  as  a  boy,  sang  alternately,  accom¬ 
panying  themselves  on  a  sort  of  zither,  played, 
however,  not  with  the  thumb,  but  a  mallet,  or 
rather  a  minute  halbert.  My  young  Chinaman 
apologized  for  what  he  called  our  national 
caterwauling  ;  but  though  the  notes  were  thin 
and  shrill,  yet  instrument  and  voice  went  so 
well  together,  and  the  air  was  so  naively  plain¬ 
tive,  that  I  listened  with  pleasure.  There  was 
an  opium  pipe  on  the  divan,  and  our  host, 
though  not  a  smoker  himself,  offered  to  have 
a  pipe  prepared  for  me.  The  servant  brought 
a  small  pellet  of  opium  which  he  held  over  a 
flame  till  it  boiled  up  to  a  big  bubble.  It  was 
then  put  all  hot  into  the  bowl,  aud  I  gave,  as 
instructed,  a  succession  of  short  quick  pulls. 
In  a  minute  it  was  out,  leaving  a  sweet  sickly 
taste  in  my  mouth,  but  producing  no  effect 
pleasant  or  otherwise  on  my  nerves.  Regular 
smokers  swallow  the  smoke,  and  no  doubt  that 
makes  a  difference.  It  is  the  fashion  among 
English  people  here  to  pooh-pooh  the  mischief 
of  opium-smoking,  but  my  host  inveighed 
against  it  as  strongly  as  a  teetotaler  does 
against  alcohol.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  dram-drinking.’’ 

The  Extinction  of  Fire  by  Steam. — The 
frequently  proposed  application  of  steam  for 
the  extinction  of  fire  has  recently  met  with  a 
practical  application  in  a  steel-pen  manufactory 
in  Berlin.  The  owner  of  the  factory,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  frequent  conflagrations  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  rooms  for  wooden  pen-holders,  had  three 
small  steam  pipes,  in  connection  with  the  steam 
boiler  of  the  establishment,  fixed  in  three  such 
rooms.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  were  closed  by 
a  short  piece  of  pipe,  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead 
and  tin,  which  would  quickly  melt  should  fire 
break  oql,  when  steam  would  at  once  rush  out. 
To  prevent  the  steam  inside  the  pipes  from 
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hindering  the  melting  of  the  ends,  the  latter 
were  filled  with  resin.  Quite  recently  the 
stoker  was  warned  by  a  hissing  noise  that  fire 
had  again  broken  out  in  one  of  the  drying 
rooms,  and  when  it  was  entered  it  was  found 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  contents  had  been  destroyed. 
The  other  combustible  materials  in  the  room, 
frames,  walls,  and  floors,  were  found  to  be 
only  saturated  with  the  condensed  steam,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pen-holders  still  smouldering.  The 
heat  caused  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  had 
melted  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  thus  caused 
the  steam  to  escape  which  had  extinguished  the 
conflagration  at  its  commencement  without 
the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  man.  It  is 
probable  that  this  ingenious  and  valuable  con¬ 
trivance,  which  is  especially  suitable  for  large 
factories  or  stores,  will  find  a  wide  application 
in  the  near  future. 

Laundries  and  Infectious  Diseases. — 
The  danger  of  sending  infected  linen  to  the 
common  laundry  without  previous  disinfection 
must  be  obvious  to  any  thoughtful  person  ;  but, 
like  many  other  obvious  things,  this  danger 
needs  to  ^  impressed  again  and  again  upon  the 
attention  of  careless  householders.  A  laun¬ 
dress  may,  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  be  both 
the  recipient  and  the  retailer  of  infectious 
particles ;  and  to  her  powers  of  mischief  in 
both  capacities  the  following  examples  eloquent¬ 
ly  testify.  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Hendon,  writes 
that  laundries  are  a  constant  and  prolific 
source  for  the  introduction  of  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  and  other  diseases.  Indeed,  all  the 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  srnall-pox  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  Hendon  during  the  past  year  were 
either  introduced  by  persons  coming  into  the 
district  with  the  disease  upon  them,  or  through 
the  medium  of  infected  clothing  being  sent  to 
be  washed  without  previous  disinfection.  In 
September,  scarlet  fever  was  introduced 
through  this  medium,  and  thirteen  children 
were  attacked.  Another  outbreak  in  Decem¬ 
ber  seemed  to  emanate  from  one  of  the  laun¬ 
dries,  but  the  children  being  at  once  isolated, 
the  disease  did  not  spread.  Dr.  Bruce  Low, 
of  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  remarkable 
experience  to  record.  A  young  girl  was  hired 
to  go  to  a  house  where  there  were  two  con¬ 
valescents  from  scarlet  fever,  of  which  cases 
she  was  aware  when  engaged.  A  week  after 
she  went  to  her  situation,  she  contracted  the 
disease,  and  was  sent  home  as  soon  as  the  rash 
was  discovered.  No  medical  advice  was 
sought,  to  avoid  what  her  mother  called 
“  bother.”  This  woman  took  in  washing,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  daughter  was  able  to  go  about, 
she  was  sent  out  with  the  clean  linen  to  the  “vari¬ 
ous  houses.  At  one  house  at  least,  the  poppers 
received  from  the  girl  in  change  from  the 
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washing-bill  were  accompanied  by  large  flakes 
of  skin,  which  had  peeled  off  the  girl’s  hands. 
At  the  house  where  the  scales  were  received 
with  the  coppers  and  the  linen,  there  were 
subsequently  several  cases  of  severe  scarlatinal 
sore-throat.  These  facts  were  only  traced  some 
few  weeks  afterward  ;  too  late,  of  course,  to 
prevent  the  mischief. — British  Medical  Jour, 
nal. 

History  ok  Gunpowder.— A  writer  in  the 
North  China  Herald  on  the  history  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  China  asserts  that  this  explosive  was 
known  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The 
alchemists  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
worked  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  as  well  as 
cinnabar,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  other  common 
compounds.  But  in  the  seventh  century  we 
find  gunpowder  used  to  make  a  crackling 
sound  and  to  afford  an  agreeable  sight  to  the 
court  of  Sui  Yang-ti,  the  emperor  of  that  time. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  fireworks  mentioned 
in  Chinese  history  belong  to  that  date.  The 
substances  used  in  the  composition  of  gun¬ 
powder  are  all  native  to  China,  and  the  writer 
appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  .\rabs 
derived  the  art  of  firework-making,  as  well  as 
gunpowder,  from  the  Chinese.  The  discovery 
once  made,  the  Chinese  alchemists  owing  to 
the  badness  of  their  hypotheses  and  the  futility 
of  their  aims  were  slow  at  improvement.  But 
the  doctors  of  the  Arab  colonies  in  China  car¬ 
ried  to  Bagdad  the  germs  of  the  Chinese  dis¬ 
coveries  and  there  they  were  elaborated  into 
new  forms.  In  short,  in  many  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  the  Arabs  learned  from  China,  and,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Greeks,  improved 
on  what  they  learned.  In  course  of  years,  can¬ 
non,  matchlocks,  and  shells  for  use  in  sieges 
were  brought  to  China  from  Mohammedan 
countries.  There  are  faint  traces  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  of  rude  fire-arms  ;  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  records  of  their 
use  in  the  Chinese  wars  become  frequent  and 
distinct.  The  Golden  Tartars,  in  their  wars  with 
South  China  in  the  twelfth  century,  used  can¬ 
non  which  they  called  “  heaven-shaking  thun¬ 
der.”  In  an  iron  tube  was  placed  powder 
which  was  ”  set  fire  to,  and  would  burn  down 
half  a  square  li  of  houses  and  pierce  a  coat  of 
mail  made  of  iron  rings.”  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  Genghis  Khan,  the  Mongol  con¬ 
queror.  used  cknnon  in  his  wars.  Kublai 
Khan  also  used  these  weapons  at  a  siege  cele¬ 
brated  in  Chinese  history — that  of  Siang-yang. 
Hearing,  it  is  said,  the  sound  of  the  explosion, 
which  shook  the  sky,  and  seeing  that  the  balls 
entered  seven  feet  into  the  earth,  the  Chinese 
defenders  of  the  city  capitulated.  It  is  clear 
that  China  owed  its  knowledge  of  artillery  to 
the  Mohammedans.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
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commenced  the  European  intercourse  with 
China,  which  then  abandoned  the  Arabs  and 
took  the  Portuguese  as  teachers  in  the  con* 
struction  of  weapons  of  warfare. 

Fish  in  the  Talmud. — Of  the  very  few  ref¬ 
erences  to  fish  in  the  Bible,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  verse  in  Numbers  ii,  which  tells 
how  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  hungered  for 
the  finny  denizens  of  the  deep  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  in  Egypt.  From  this  we  gather  that  fish 
was,  as  it  is  yet,  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  Hebrews.  The  sacred  narrative,  how¬ 
ever,  has  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
It  is  silent  as  to  the  trade  which  so  pronounced 
a  taste  must  have  stimulated,  inexorably  dumb 
on  the  all-important  question  of  cookery  ;  and 
if  we  want  to  know  anything  mure,  we  must 
search  through  the  weary  pages  of  the  more 
voluminous  Talmud.  Fortunately  for  pisca¬ 
torial  literature,  the  Rabbins  were  domesticat¬ 
ed,  men  who  devoted  no  small  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  supply 
and  preparation  of  creature  comforts.  Hence 
we  have  in  their  discussions  ample  materials 
for  ascertaining  the  part  played  by  fish  in  the 
economy  oT  Palestinian  society  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  yearning  which  expressed  itself  so 
wailingly  in  the  Wilderness  had  suffered  no 
diminution  in  the  period  associated  with  the 
Talmudic  doctors.  From  the  seaboard,  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  supply  of  fish 
was  plentiful,  the  internal  trade  active  and 
prosperous,  and  the  consumption  very  large. 
The  sea  or  lake  of  Gennesaret  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  the  abundance  and  choice¬ 
ness  of  its  fish — so  much  so  that  the  local  pro¬ 
verbial  equivalent  for  our  modern  “carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,"  was  “  bringing  fish  to 
Acco”  (Acre,  the  nearest  port  to  Gennesaret). 
The  southern  portion  of  the  lake  was  a  noted 
fishing-ground,  and  the  whole  district  teemed 
with  busy  communities  of  fishermen,  and  fish- 
curers  and  picklers.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
traffic  was  regulated  by  any  specific  laws  except 
one,  reputed  to  be  as  old  as  Joshua,  and  which 
insisted  that  fishing  should  be  quite  unrestricted 
in  order  that  the  people  might  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  the  food  yielded  by  the  generous 
waters.  This  is  an  early  solution  of  the  “  Har- 
vest-of-the-Sea"  question  that  should  commend 
itself  to  the  genial  President  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Markets  for  the  sale 
of  fish  seem  to  have  been  plentiful  in  Palestine. 
A  gate  on  the  north-east  side  of  Jerusalem  was 
called  the  Fish  Gate,  probably  from  its  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  the  fish 
salesmen  laid  out  their  stock.  This  market 
was,  of  course,  closed  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  we 
learn  that  the  fish-loving  Jews  did  not  hesitate 
to  buy  on  that  day  of  Phoenician  fish-peddlers 
who  perambulated  the  city  much  in  the  same 


way  as  the  “  Fish,  all  alive  ’O”  men  of  the 
present  day.  At  Sidon  was  another  very  large 
market,  where,  says  a  somewhat  hyperbolous 
passage  in. Shekalim,  no  less  than  300  kinds  of 
fish  were  daily  on  sale.  The  species  highest 
in  public  favor  was  called  Tris  or  Thrissa, 
considered  by  Herzfeld  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
anchovy,  but  by  other  authorities — particularly 
Lewysohn  and  Schwab — ordinary  tunny.  In 
Rerachoth  44,  R.  Dimi  relates  that  the  fig- 
gatherers  to  Alexander  Jaunaeus  consumed 
every  week  600,000  baskets  of  this  fish.  From 
a  remark  in  Aboda  Sara  it  would  seem  that  the 
great  Jebuda  Hanassi — the  first  editor  of  the 
“  Mishnah" — did  not  disdain  to  speculate  in 
this  delicacy,  for  we  are  told  that  he  owned  a 
ship  carrying  more  than  300  barrels  of  Thrissa. 
Probably  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Patriarch  was  due  to  astute  dealings  in 
this  favorite  fish  ;  but  if,  unlike  the  apostles,  he 
preferred  such  a  wholesale  trade  to  the  humbler 
netting  and  angling,  it  will  be  remembered  to 
his  credit  that  he  expended  the  greater  portion 
of  the  riches  so  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  plentifulness  of  native  fish  a 
good  many  foreign  varieties  were  imported. 
These  included  an  Egyptian  fish  not  yet  identi¬ 
fied,  which  was  brought  into  the  country  in 
barrels,  and  a  fine  species  of  mackerel  from 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cured  and 
pickled  fish  for  which  the  Jewish  merchants 
were  celebrated  were  largely  exported,  princi¬ 
pally  to  Greece. — Jewish  World. 

Royal  Shoes  and  Royal  Feet. — Says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gaulle  :  “  Ladies  have  been  ever 
ready  to  patronize  shoemakers  prone  to  dis¬ 
card  anatomical  laws  and  indulge  in  freaks  of 
fancy.  An  exception  was  Catherine  de  M6di- 
cis.  She  was  very  active  in  looking  after  gar¬ 
dens,  walking,  riding,  and  overlooking  her 
architects.  It  is  easy  to  understand  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  why  the  coach  became  an  article  of 
necessity  to  the  grand  seigneur  and  the  Court 
lady.  The  heels  were  very  high  and  the  boot 
cumbersome.  Moli6re  kept  to  the  square-toed 
shoes  fastened  with  a  lace  on  the  instep,  which 
the  bourgeois  of  Paris  bad  worn  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  He  was  shod  pretty  much 
as  an  English  Puritan,  and  was  able  to  rove 
through  France  without  needing  the  assistance* 
of  a  chiropodist.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze 
pedestrian  exercise  except  on  the  flat,  hard 
terraces  of  Versailles,  became  impossible.  The 
extremity  of  the  heel  was  placed  under  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was 
thrown  upon  the  great  toe.  Mdme.  de  Pom¬ 
padour  wore  Asiatic  slippers  in  the  house,  but 
she  sacrificed  to  the  fashion  when  she  appeared 
at  Court.  Marie  Antoinette’s  heels  were  lower. 
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but  the  toe  of  her  shoe  formed  a  sharp  point. 
She  was  glad,  at  her  rustic  Trianon  pa^es,  to 
lean  on  the  crooked  staff  of  a  shepherdess  or  on 
the  arm  of  a  courtier.  There  are  shoes  at  the 
exhibition  said  to  have  been  worn  by  her  and 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  If  they  were  only 
manufactured  to  be  looked  at  they  would  have 
been  charming.  The  workmanship,  so  far  as 
stitching  and  embroidery  goes,  is  pcrlect.  But 
the  feet  must  have  been  dreadfully  squeezed  in 
them.  Marie  Antoinette,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  had  a  superb  gait.  Chroniclers  of  her 
time  likened  her  to  a  goddess  borne  along  on 
clouds.  As  she  was  brought  up  in  a  simple 
German  way,  and  taught  early  to  dance  ballets, 
she  may  have  been,  relatively  to  the  dames 
about  her,  graceful  in  her  movements  when 
she  walked.  The  ankles  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  went  in.  and  deformed  her  shoes.  Her 
kinswoman,  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  had 
the  same  defect.  The  ladies  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  had  remarkably  small  and  well-shaped 
feet,  and  wore  their  shoes  straight.” 

Amuer. — Some  months  ago  a  builder  in 
Berlin,  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a 
new  house,  came  upon  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  of  native  amber,  and  as  this  material 
ranges  in  value  from  8d.  up  to  £4  sterling  per 
pound  avoirdupois,  the  discovery  naturally 
stopped  building  operations  for  a  time.  The 
hoped-for  amber  mine,  however,  was  not  found, 
only  occasional  pieces  being  stumbled  upon, 
which  were  too  limited  in  quantity  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  prosecute  the  search.  The 
commonest  impure  kinds  of  amber  are  used  to 
make  varnish,  and  the  demand  for  the  more 
valuable  kinds,  which  are  employed  for  neck¬ 
laces,  pipe  mouthpieces,  and  other  purposes,  is 
such  as  to  make  an  amber  mine  a  source  of 
great  wealth.  The  largest  European  amber 
deposits  are  found  on  the  Baltic  shores  of  North- 
Eastern  Prussia.  There  about  80  tons  a  year 
are  at  present  dug  up,  and  the  supply  appears 
practically  inexhaustible.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  it  is  calculated  that  over  1600 
tons  have  been  produced  there  ;  and  if  the  pro¬ 
duction,  as  some  contend,  has  been  going  on 
for  three  thousand  years,  the  total  quantity  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  period  cannot,  it  is  calculated, 
have  been  less  than  60,000  tons.  The  amber  is 
found  in  isolated  pieces,  varying  from  the 
smallest  beads  up  to  blocks  of  many  pounds 
in  weight.  The  largest  piece  ever  discovered 
weighs  I3i  lbs.,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Min¬ 
eral  Cabinet  in  Berlin.  The  material  lies  in  a 
layer  of  blue  earth,  which  extends  from  the 
surface  to  a  depth  of  from  80  feet  to  too  feet. 
The  area  of  the  amber  fields  of  Prussia  is  nearly 
fifty  miles  long  by  nearly  ten  in  breadth,  and 
here  it  is  present  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
reckoned  that  every  twelve  square  feet  of  sur¬ 


face  will  produce  a  pound.  In  this  part  of 
Prussia  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  lie  hid¬ 
den  there  at  this  moment  not  less  than  half  a 
million  tons.  But  the  Baltic  shores  of  Prussia 
are  not  the  only  region  where  amber  is  found. 
No  doubt  it  lies  in  large  quantities  beneath  the 
Baltic  Sea,  between  the  Prussian  coast  and  the 
islands  of  Bornholm,  Oesel,  and  Gothland,  in 
which  islands  it  is  also  found.  It  is  likewise 
met  with  in  Northern  Siberia,  Kamschatka,  and 
on  the  Behring  Straits :  further  on  the  White 
Sea  shores,  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  south  of 
Sicily.  Amber  was  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  being  esteemed  of  equal  value 
with  gold.  It  is  the  fossil  resin  produced  by 
upward  of  six  kinds  of  coniferous  trees  in  pre¬ 
historic  times.  Two  of  these  trees,  of  which 
immense  forests  covered  the  region  now  pro¬ 
ducing  amber,  have  been  proved  to  be  nearly 
related  to  the  existing  Weymouth  pine  and  the 
modem  fir-tree.  While  the  wood  of  the  trees 
rotted  away,  the  resin  which  exuded  from  them 
has  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  the  fossil 
amber.  The  resin  oozed  out  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree  as  well  as  out.of  the  roots,  and  was  de¬ 
posited  eventually  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
soil.  In  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  amber  bits 
of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  trees  are  found  im¬ 
bedded,  and  through  this  lucky  accident  have 
been  preserved  from  decay.  On  examining 
this  wood  with  the  microscope,  it  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  trees  were,  as  intimated  above, 
closely  related  to  our  modern  coniferse,  but  were 
not  absolutely  identical  with  any  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  species.  Ages  ago  the  whole  region  now 
covered  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
was  covered  with  these  amber-producing  trees. 
The  industry  of  amber-digging  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  for  Prussia,  and  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  amber  district  of  that  country 
still  conuins  a  quantity  which,  at  an  average 
value  of  5s.  per  pound,  is  worth  no  less  than 
;^250,ooo,ooo  sterling. 
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HUNT^S  RKISKDY  enconrsges  sleep,  creates 
an  appetite,  braces  up  the  system,  and  renewed  health 
is  the  result. 

HUNT’S  BEHEDT  enrsMS  Pain  In  the 
Side,  Back,  or  Lolua,  General  Debility, 
Female  Uleeaeea,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  and  Bright’s  Disease. 

HUNT’S  REHEDY  quickly  induces  the  Liver 
to  healthy  action,  removing  the  canses  that  produce 
Billons  Headachy  Dyspepsia,  Sonr  Stom* 
neb,  Costiveneas,  Pllea,  ete. 

By  the  nee  of  HUNT’S  BEHEDT  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels  will  speedily  regain  their  strength,  snd  the 
blood  will  be  perfectly  purified.  HUN'TS  REH> 
ED  Y  it  purely  vegetable  and  meets  a  want  never  be¬ 
fore  fnrniened  to  the  public,  and  the  utmost  reliance 
may  be  placed  in  it. 

HUNT’S  BEHEDT  Is  prepared  express¬ 
ly  for  the  above  dlaeasea,  and  haa  never 
heeu  known  to  fall. 

One  trial  will  convince  yon.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

HUNT’S  REHEDY  CO., 

I  Providence,  R.  1. 

Prices,  75  cents  and  A1A5  (large  eiae). 
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Itjon  (ire  aboat  to  b«; 


llkl  Dim  niUA  PbiDliof;,  Dec-  :  The/  oooUin  no  oplam,  qainlue,  or  other  harmful 
EJUIlnO  UN  DUILUINw/  oratiug, etc.  I  mg,  and  are  bIghJ/ recommended. 

|1  Kor  my  eighty-elght  page  Illnetmted  Catalogue,  j  r  l  j  .i  i  j 

V  addreee,  enduing  threeV.  etampe.  "Fori  yart  I  had  tick  htodacht:  yur  piOt  aired 

WM.  T.  COWTOCK,  6  Attor  fUce,  New  York.  '  mr.’W.  B.  Bucai.iB,  Leeebnr*.  Va. 


TEN  SnS  REEDS. 


File  Wilut  Case. 


Helstait,  75  Ina. 
l>eptli,  40  Ins. 
Width,  24  lii>> 
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A  NOTED  BUT  UNTTIXED  WOALftll. 

[From  the  Boeton  OlobA.J 


SKIN  CURE 


£  Jm  Wammtod  to  Cor*  £ 

m  SCZBVA.  TETTBBS,  HTTKOBS.  • 
•a  nrruLiacATioN.  ktuc  cbxtst.  -n 

I  AI.I.  BOTTOH  SCALT  BBUPTIONS.  S 
S  D18BASBS  or  HAIB  AJTX)  8CAU.  H 

,  SCBOFXTLAULCBBS,  TENDEBITCHnrQe,  -tt 
S  and  PIUriiBS  on  oU  parti  of  th«  body.  S 
It  tho  ikln  whito,  aoft  and  amooUi  i  remove* 

UnandbecUee,and  ia  the  BBBT  toUet  dreaalng  nr 
THB  WOBLD.  Xlegantly  put  up.  TWO  botUia  in 
one  package,  of  both  Internal  and  exter¬ 

nal  treatment. 

AllflntclaaadrucKiatahavalt.  Prloe  f  1.  par  paokac*. 


Mmir§,  Editor*  t— 

The  above  la  a  (rood  Ukeneoi  of  Hra.  I-Tdla  B.  rtnk- 
ham,  of  Lynn,  Baaa.,  who  above  all  other  human  beinca 
may  be  tmthfuUir  called  the  “Dear  Friend  of  Woman,’* 
aa  aoma  of  her  correapondent*  loro  to  call  her.  She 
la  aeoloualy  devoted  to  her  work,  which  Ii  the  outoome 
of  a  Ufe-atndj,  and  ia  oblhred  to  keep  rix  lady 
aaaManta,  to  help  her  anawer  the  larRe  oorreapondenee 
which  dally  pour*  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  Ita  apecial 
burden  of  eatferinK,  or  Joy  at  releoae  from  it.  Ber 
Veitetable  Compound  ia  a  medicine  for  (ood  and  not 
evil  pnrpoaea.  1  have  personally  investigated  it  and 
am  aatisfled  of  the  truth  of  thia 
On  aeoount  of  its  proven  merits,  it  la  recommended 
and  praoeribed  by  tbebert  physicians  in  the  oonntry. 
One  says  t  **  It  works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
pain.  It  will  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  of  fhlUnf 
of  the  ntema,  Lcueorrhoea,  irrefulor  and  polafal 
Uenstruation,  all  Ovarian  Troubles,  Inflammation  and 
Uloaratlon,  Floodings,  all  Dlsplacemcnta  and  the  eon- 
sequent  spinal  waakneaa,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  Change  of  Ufe.” 

It  pt  iiiisstas  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives 
now  Ilf  s  and  vigor.  It  removes  falntnesB,  flatulsney, 
destrnys  aU  craving  for  stimulants,  and  reUeves  weak- 
nois  of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches^ 
Kervous  Proatrstion,  Ooneral  Debility,  Seeplsasnsss, 
Depression  and  IndlgusUon.  That  feeling  of  hearing 
down,  eaosing  pain,  walght  and  backache,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  ita  use.  It  will  at  all  ttmen,  and 
under  all  drenmatances,  act  In  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  tbs  female  system. 

It  room  only  $1.  per  bottle  or  dx  for  It.,  and  is  sold  by 
dmgglata  Any  adviee  required  as  to  special  esses,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  bsen  restored  to  perfset 
health  by  tbs  nse  of  the  Tegetable  Comixmnd,  oan  bs 
obtained  by  addrendng  If  m  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Mass, 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  either  sex  this  eompoundls 
nnsurpassed  ss  abundant  testlmoniaU  show. 

“Bra.  Plnkham’s  Liver  Pills,”  says  ons  writer,  “aro 
the  best  in  the  worid  for  the  cure  of  Constipation, 
BUloosness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Bcr  Blood 
Puiifler  works  wonders  in  its  special  line  and  bids  fair 
to  sqnal  the  Compound  In  Us  popularity. 

An  must  respect,  heroson  Angsl  of  Mercy  whose  sols 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  otbsm 
PhikKielphla.  Pm  CD  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dl 


lEVER  FAILr 


Epileptic  Fit$f 
[Spamu,  Falling 
_  Sickneaa,  Coavul* 

sions,  St.  Vita*  Dance,  Alcoholism, 
Opium  Eating,  Seminal  Weakness,  Im* 
potency.  Syphilis,  Scrofula,  and  all 
Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases, 
tyro  Clergymen,  Laimrs,  Literary  Men, 
Merchants,  Bankers,  Ladles  and  all  whose 
sedentaiT  employment  causes  Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration,  Irregularities  of  the  blood,  stomach, 
bowela  or  Kidneys,  or  who  require  a  nerve 
tonic,  appetlzeror  stimulant,  Samaritan  If erp- 
im  ia  invaluable.  e  \r'  > 

wonderful  Invigor*  , 

ant  that  eversustain-  i  N  C  D  If  C  1 

ed  a  sinking  system.  L  N  C  N  ■  C  J 


IIAO  at  Dmggista.  N— 1— llll — LZjr 

Tha  DR  $.  A.  RICHMOND  r/aasaBamiimaasasa  N 

MEDICAL  CO,  Sola  Pro-  rCONQUERORi 
priatora,  81.  Jottph.  Mo.  >  *  —  t 

Chaa.  N.  Crittenton,  Agent,  New  York.  (8) 


BONANZA 


HRVOIsVffSRAo  CfttaloiraM  Address  Gbbat 
WsrrKRM  Gun  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MUSiCAJ.  WONDER  HEADQUARTERS 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

?or  tlie  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Ulnstration. 

Beaatifnllf  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  EkxBCTic  Mgazine  during  past 

jean,  and  embracing  portraits  of  nearly  etery  dikinguisJud  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Our  Hat  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 


COMPRISING 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  varietj. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABSAHAK  LOrCOLl. 

HO&ACA  OSEKLET. 

WILLIAM  0.  BETAVT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVAETB. 

E.  W.  LOESFELLOW. 

BATAEO  TATLOS. 

J.  e.  wmiTISB. 

FETEE  OOOFEE. 

CHA8.  O’COVOE. 

CHA8.  DICKEES. 

JOKE  BEIOHT. 

EICHAED  COBDEE. 

ALFEEB  TEEET80E. 

MATTHEW  AEEOLD. 

THOMAS  CAELTLE. 

HEEBEET  8PEECEE. 

The  enmTinge  sre  numbered  on  the  Cstalofnie  to  aid 
dicate  the  l^ree  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzlS  inches,  and  are 
furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

COEOEE88  OF  VIEEEA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUEEEE  HILL. 

EAFOLEOE  IE  FE180E. 

8IE  WALTEE  SCOTT  AEB  FEIEEDA 
WASHIEOTOE  lEVIEO  AEB  FEIEEB8. 
LITEEAET  FAETT  AT  8IE  J.  EEYE0LB8. 
VAE  BTEE  FAETIEO  FEOM  EUBEE8. 

IDEAL,  PICTURES. 

FLOESETIEE  F0ET8. 

WOOBLAEB  VOWS. 

FAE  FEOM  HOME. 

BE&TEICZ  BE  CEECI. 

BTJEIAL  OF  THE  BIEB. 
FL0WEE-0ATHEEEE8. 

HOME  TEEASBEE8. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In- 

wnt  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


I=>i=LIOElS- 


Bagravlngf  10  onts  saeh,  or  $7.80  par  100, 

6  Engraviiigs, . $060 

18  Engravingi,  ......100 

Fortfollos, . -  each  50 


Fortfolio  and  16  Engravings, 

«  “  25  ** 

U  M  5Q  II 


$1 

8 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  porchasar  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsqaMl j  bound  volume 
for  oentre-tahle. 

CJAT'A.X.OGURS  SENT  TO  A.NY  .A.I>I>RESS. 


E,  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASttSTBD  *V  DISTINCVUHSD  MEMBIKS  OW  TMB  KOYAL  COLUGBS  OT  niYSiaANB 
AMO  SUBCBOMB,  LOITDOM. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
hj  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one- 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  suojected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  coniitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. . 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intcllimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medicm  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public, 

(Tutimony  of  Mrs,  Brabsbt.) 

**  Of  coarse,  with  forty  people  on  board  tlie  yuht,  we  have  had  namerous  eases  of  illness 
inddental  to  hot  climates,  bat  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfallj  welL  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  oat  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
bat  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  lias  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
IjSBkester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  luvaluaWe.’*— 
Mrs.  Bkabsbt,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht "  Sunbeam." 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  (4 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

^80iL,r>  ONLY  HY  euB»ciiii»’riON. 

It  can  he  had  of  our  agents,  or  where  toe  have  no  agents  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
Ike  publishers. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

B.  B.  FELTON  S  CO.,  Publiehere, 

M  Bond  BSrtst,  JTew  Teris. 
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Compound  Oxygen. 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


A  SAFE  REMEDY.  I 

To  tliooe  wbo  liitvo  never  ummI  the  Compound 
t).\>  Keii  Tn-utiiient,  and  who  are  debntliiK  the  quea- 
lion  iiH  to  whether  tliey  aliall  itlve  It  a  trial  or  not, 
we  <iirer  It  UM  IIH  ••Htirrl]/  ii/e  rrmniu.  If  n«»  lienetlt 
Nliould  Ik‘  reodvtHl  (a  eaxu  fif  rare  occurrence),  no 
hariii  will  l>e  done.  There  will  benoHhock  to  the 
KyNleui;  noweakenlnifol'the  vital  forcea;  no  leicucy  i 
of  evil,  aa  when  crude  druKa  are  taken.  It  doea  not 
cure  one  dlaeaae  by  aulMtltutliiK  another,  which 
often  la  leaH  eural>le  than  the  one  wbiwe  action  it 
Huaitenda.  .\a  we  have  aald  In  our  TrentiMr,"  It  con-  ’ 
taina  no  inedleaiiient,  uiiIc.hh  the  eleiiienta  of  pure  i 
airare nnallcinea;  ami  Itaatlnilnlatratiun  Intnalucea 
into  the  IxHly  nuthiiiK  which  tlie  Hyslein  d<M^  not 
weloonie  aa  a  friend,  acttept  witli  avidity,  appropri-  i 
ate  aa  entirely  hoiiiuKeiieoua  to  I  tael  f,  and  claim  aa  ' 
ilaown  blrtlirlKht." 

In  tlila  fritHloni  from  all  ahiM’ka,  exhauatliiK  reae-  ' 
t Iona,  or  druK-|a>la<inlnK  tlie  Comiaiund  tixyaen 
Treatment  atanda  alone,  with  the  aiiiKle  exception 
of  that  iwimlniateixal  by  the  homo‘o|>uthlc  m-lnatl  of  ‘ 
lueillclne.  It  never  leavea  a  iwitieiit  In  a  wonw*  con-  ; 
dition  than  that  In  whieh  It  tiHiml  him,  but  alwaya 
in  aome  anialler  or  lanjer  deKrt*e  better.  It  aenda  ita 
aulitle  axent  to  the  invlallde  cenlrt'a  of  llle,  where 
dlaeaaea  originate  throiixh  oliatrueliona  In  the  flrat 
wonderfully  minute  orxanle  forma  which  receive 
life  from  the  aoul,  and  reiiiov«‘a  the  oliatructlona 
which  were  liInderliiK  Ua  la-rftad  r**e«-pllon  and  dla- 
penaatlon  to  the  whole  txaly.  Theae  removed,  the 
intliieiit  life  dea««ndH  axaln,  and  health  la  reatored. 
Tills  is  the  simple  philosophy  of  cure  which  Ilea  at 
the  foundation  of  our  Treatment,  and  is  the  one 
upon  wlilch  Iloimeopiitliy  also  rests.  Any  other 
inelliiHl  of  cure  la  uttaeklUK  etfei'ta  and  not  causea, 
and  In  all  of  its  varieil  forma  is  more  or  leas  hurtful 
tothebiHly.  That  dlsiuilrous  reaiilta  to  health  follow,  ; 
In  a  larife  nunilM-r  of  caaes,  the  atlminlslratlon  ot  | 
crudedruKs  by  physlelans  Is  too  well  known.  There 
Is  scarcely  a  |M‘rson  in  any  c<>mmunity  who  cannot 
latint  you  to  aome  relative,  friend,  or  nelKhlair  who 
It  a  sutferer  from  this  eause.  Many  of  theae  have 
been  woiindeil  imst  recovery,  and  diatined  to  a  life 
of  sutTerinx  and  weary  Invalidism.  Of  thlschisa  are 
larxe  numhersof  our  isttlenta,  and  they  are  the  moat 
dlltlcult  to  help;  tint  even  these  And,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  measure  of  ndlef  under  the  ellectaofour 
Treatment, and  maiiyof  them,  when  there  is eiiouxh 
vitality  remaining,  come  slowly  l>ack  alonx  the  road 
to  health.  Gould  anvthinx  show  more  conclusively 
that  our  Treatment  la  lMi.sed  on  the  true  law  of  cure, 
vl*. ;  that  which  r«*Kards  crauaes  and  not  effects; 
which  xocs  to  the  Internal  seat  and  origin  of  disease, 
instead  of  attackinx  with  violence  the  aufferinx 
b<Kly  and  redui'lnx  Its  streiixth ;  nay.  worse,  settinx 
u|>  within  It,  In  ttai  many  Instances,  a  new  disea.se 
which  may  urove  a  worse  enemy  than  the  one 
sought  to  Im  dUlodgedr 


ARRESTING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  DIS¬ 
EASE  AFTER  IT  HAS  MADE  SE¬ 
RIOUS  INROADS  UPON  THE 
VITAL  SYSTEM. 

There  la  one  thliix  In  ourGwnpound  Oxvgen  Treat¬ 
ment  t«»  which  we  have  repeiitedly  called  attention, 
vU. ;  Its  action  In  arreatinxthe  proxresaof  disease. 
The  tesllmonv  of  patients  on  this  head  Is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  uniform.  N<»  matter  how  great  the  suffer- 
lug  and  o.lwustlon,  the  cases  are  few  lu  which  an 


almost  immediate  amelioration  of  the  worst  -ymp- 
toms  dues  not  take  place  on  commencing  tlie  use  of 
this  Treatment,  and  so  long  as  it  Is  ountlnueil  the 
patient  xenerally  Ands  hlmsidf  in  a  better  and  more 
comfortable  position  than  iM-fore. 

It  wilt  ofUm  happen  that  the  vital  system  has  be¬ 
come  so  exhausted  by  dlseasr*  that  restoration  to 
litstUh  Is  Impossible.  But,  In  the  large  numlier  of 
** Incurable'^  cases  which  fnini  year  to  year  come 
Into  our  hamls,  the  Instances  are  few  In  which  tlie 
rapid  progress  of  disease  Is  nut  stayed  and  the  |ia- 
tlent's  life  prolongwl  and  nuide  coiniiaratively  tsmi- 
fortable.  Too  often  It  occurs  that.  In  dlsiipisiint- 
ment  because  a  homsl-for  cure  Is  notsMstllly  matle, 
the  Treatment  Is  given  up  and  the  only  chances  fof 
a  few  more  years  of  life  aliamloned. 

If  nothing  more  Is  gained  from  the  Treatment 
than  a  fair  measure  of  relief  from  suffering,  surely 
that  is  worth  having, and  something  Ui  be  thankful 
for;  but  when  U>  this  is  atidtsi  an  arn'st,  more  or 
less  complete.  In  the  progn'ss  of  a  wasting  dls<>Hse, 
the  gain  must  lie  regarded  us  lieyond  pri<s>.  .Siieli  a 
result  we  can  coiiAdently  promise  if  |iatlents  of  this 
class  will  put  themselves  under  our  tare,  ctimmunl- 
cate  with  us  regularly  as  their  eomlition,  and 
strictly  follow  our  advice  in  using  the  Treatment. 


ARRESTING  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

DISEASE  IN  ITS  EARLIER  > 

STAGES. 

If  the  progress  of  disease  tan  be  arrested  thntiigh  j 
the  agency  of  Gtanmiund  Oxvgen  utter  It  has  matle  ' 
serious  innsuls  and  the  vital  fttrt'es  imuairetl,  htiw 
much  mt>re  readily  must  this  be  done  while  dl.-tease 
Is  yet  only  In  Ita  earlier  stages.  In  eases  when*  the  | 
lungs  are  threatened,  a  pnmipt  u.seof  this  vitalizing  : 
Treatment  will,  with  scarcely  un  exceptltm— we  . 
might  say  without  un  except it>n— ward  t>A'  the 
attack.  Ito  In  the  beginning  of  almost  any  dl.seuse, 
which.  If  suffered  to  get  a  ItslKnient,  might  progress 
until  It  gained  a  chronic  eondltlon.  .\sthma,  pneii-  ' 
inonla.  bronchitis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
weakness,  and.  In  fm't,  nearly  all  diseases  may  la^ 
rhe<‘ked  on  their  Arst  presentation;  and  not  only 
this,  be  held  permanently  in  cheek  If,  wheneve'r 
from  any  i^use  signs  of  their  return  Is-eonie  appar¬ 
ent,  the  Oxygen  Is  at  once  resorte<l  to. 

To  keep  well  is  far  safer  and  more  ctmiforlable 
than  to  get  well.  But  to  keep  well  In  our  variable 
and  trying  climate,  and  under  the  conditions  of  ex¬ 
posure,  fatigue,  and  exhausting  overwork  to  which 
so  large  a  mrtlon  of  our  )>eople  are  snliieeted.  Is  a 
dlfllcult  and  almost  Impossible  thing.  The  waste  of 
vitality  which  is  constantly  going  on  naturally  dis¬ 
poses  the  svsteni  to  the  contraction  of  dlsea.ses,  tlie 
,  germs  of  which  maybe  lurking  In  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  the  baleful  effect  which  may  follow  some  change 
In  Its  organic  condition.  How  to  meet  thesechanges, 
which  manifest  themselves  In  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body.  Is  a  pmblem  to  which  the  liest  minds  In 
the  profession  nave  long  tieen  dlrectetl.  So  far,  no 
agent  has  been  dlscovereit  which  so  certainly  and 
oulcklysuppllesthe  lost  vitality  which  accompanies 
the  conditions  referred  to  as  Gomisiund  Oxygen. 

\  Treatment  kept  in  the  house  and  iistsl  when 
there  Is  a  feeling  of  physh-al  or  nervous  depression, 
or  when  there  are  indications  of  a  cold  or  any 
markeil  disturbance  of  the  health,  will,  in  most 
cases,  restore  the  vital  equilibrium  and  save  some 
memtier  of  the  family  trum  a  spell  of  sickness  more 
or  less  severe.  . 


Our  Treatise  on  rotinsniinl  Oxyifen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  Uie  dis¬ 
covery,  nature  atidm-tion  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  reeoraof  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  have  so  far  atUMuhsl  its  nse. 

.-1  Iso  sent  free,  ''Henllh  and  Life,"  a  quarterly  record  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  ('oiniK)und 
Oxygoti  Treatment,  in  whiidi  will  be  found,  as  reportetl  by  patients  themselves  anh  opkn  kok 
VKRiKiCATioN,  more  remarkable  results  in  a  single  period  of  three  months  than  all  the  medical 
journals  of  the  United  Jitatee  can  show  in  a  year. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast. — H.  K.  Mathews,  6011  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  till  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  un  Pacihc  Coast. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

Q.  E.’  PALEN.^«i,B.fM.a  Givard  St.  (istwHiCWutiiirbt),  (phila.,  (Pa. 
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BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

TMirr't  Prrwimm  Ih*  bMt 

prapanUna  of  pWa  ebeeoUtelbr 
Op  «M.  — Jlotar't  Bnaifiut  Cbtam, 
flroB  wUeh  th*  mtm  af  oil  ku  boa 
icBMfad.  Milly  dlfMlad  aad  adminbix 
ailaptad  to  laaalldf .  —  toferrk  foatUa 
Cboaafatt,  aaa  driak  or  latra  la  eoa- 
totiaaory  It  a  dallciaBa  artkU  I  blfU/ 
jtcmnaiaailail  by  touiMa— iiabtr't 
Jrtaia.  laralaabla  M  a  dial  to  ehU- 
diaa.— Qtnaat  Arart  Ckacofatr,  a 
■Boat  azetUoatartlatt  to  totOto. 

SoM  by  Oroeara  avarjwkere. 

W.  B  AKSR  A  OOi. 

_ Darvkttttr,  Jfaaa. 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 

Made  of  the  very  beat  material, 
by  the  moat  ekilful  work¬ 
men,  expreaaly  for 
road  uae. 

COLVMBIAS 
are  the  favorite  with  ridera,  and 
their  anperiority  in  beanty, 
etractnre,  and  finish  ia  ac- 
knowledKed  by  all. 

Send  3r.  atamp  for  SS-pace 
C^taloipie,  with  price-liat  and 
full  Information. 

The  Pope  21%.  Co., 

665  WaaMIncton  St., 

BOSTON.  mASS. 


The  word  “Lowau,"  appeara  in  CAPITAL  lettero 
in  the  back  of  Lowell  Wilton  and  Body  Bniaaela  at 
every  repeat  of  the  pattern. 

For  neat  .y  half  a  century  Lowell  carpeta  have  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the 


BEST 


The  grade  haa  never  been  lowered,  and  the  company 
nnheeilatingly  challenge  compantoii  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

The  Lowell  Ingrains  are  wotiiul  npoii  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  U.  B.  Superior  Court  decided  to  be  a 
valid  trade-mark.  The  public  are  thereby  thoroughly 
protected  against  deception. 

Geo.  C.  Richardaon  A  Co.,  Agents,  178  Devonshire 
Ht.,  Boaton,  Maaa.,  and  115  W'ortb  Street,  New  York. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DKALERS. 


THE  X  XHREA^T 


THE  GREAT  NATIOHAI  PARK  X  X 

tm  tW  ToMwtto  ValWv,  wIub  tobM  Mhd  fme^i 

WfirM.  If  It  had  M  f M  BhadtcimU  smIbc,  Hk#  tk«  ^OldD  BV 

(iinwui  8*ltMT.  H  mmsM  W  parfcct.  Yh  Ikk  t  of 
p«  .«nf»rtMC6,  for  mk*  gom  MjrmWr*  ni  tmmmmt 

bskif  mnk  tAflRANT*S  AIaL  HBVCK^IBTS* 


EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

wkkk  U  M— Ural  la  ito  camipamrnta  and  Mt  rfrcU 
irltk  Uw  faoaatt*  Pnamlaii  S^at  1^  Ukaa  but  »a  la- 
»Uat  t*  arolw  fnan  this  puyratWie  tK«  bimI  4«* 
IlfktftU  amd  adulrabU  of  aA  wudtcinal  draofbu. 
At  a  ci^  Ar  bUtautaaa,  rbfuinalif,  iadlfwlwa, 
cumttIfalAoa,  atryuatatiip  tU.,  it  tUuAt  aloar. 


